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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


HE General Editor does not hold himself respon- 

sible, except in the most general sense, for the 
statements, opinions, and interpretations contained in 
the several volumes of this Series. He believes that 
the value of the Introduction and the Commentary 
in each case is largely dependent on the Editor being 
free as to his treatment of the questions which arise, 
provided that that treatment is in harmony with the 
character and scope of the Series. He has therefore 
contented himself with offering criticisms, urging the 
corsideration of alternative interpretations, and the 
like; and as a rule he has left the adoption of these 
suggestions to the discretion of the Editor. 


The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort with the omission of the 
marginal readings. For permission to use this Text 
the thanks of the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press and of the General Editor are due to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co. 


Trinity CoLLEGH, CAMBRIDGE. 
1 December, 1906. 


PREFACE. 


HEN I accepted the invitation of the late General 

Editor (the present Bishop of Ely, Dr Chase) to 

write a commentary upon the Epistles to the Colossians 

and to Philemon, I hardly realized the difficulty of the 

task or the length of time that it would require for its 
accomplishment. 

For not only is the Epistle to the Colossians one of 
the hardest of St Paul’s writings, but the existence of two 
such admirable commentaries as those by Bishop Lightfoot 
and Bishop Moule, though affording invaluable help towards 
the elucidation of the Epistle, lays a heavy burden on him 
who attempts to follow them. It had been comparatively 
easy, but, alas, superlatively dishonest, to extract the pith 
of their work and knead it into a new form. But this 
being out of the question, nothing remained but to use 
concordances (Geden for the New Testament, Hatch- 
Redpath for the Septuagint), and Grammars (Winer- 
Moulton, 1870, Blass, #. 7’r. 1898, and latterly J. H. 
Moulton’s Prolegomena), as thoroughly as possible, and 
only after an independent examination of the language 
and thoughts of the Epistle to refer to commentaries upon 
it. A list of those that have been used will be found 
on p. Ixy. 

But the work would have been much more imperfect 
than it still is if the present General Editor had not given 
to it much painstaking care, and made many suggestions. 


A, Lin Wi 
Advent, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
DESTINATION—THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


1. Or the two forms Colossae or Colassae the former is 
evidently the older, as o alone is found on coins before the third 
century A.D. (“even as late as the reign of Gordian A.D. 238—244 
when they ceased to be struck,” Lightfoot), and in the more 
trustworthy mss. of writers who lived before that time (Herodotus, 
vu. 30, and Xenophon, Anab. 1. 2. 6, vide infra). 

Okserve (see Notes on Textual Criticism) that in i. 2 “Coloss.” 
is certain, whereas in the Title, which is doubtless not Pauline, 
and probably somewhat late, and in any case is more liable to 
alteration than the body of the Epistle, the evidence is very 
conflicting and is perhaps in favour of the a1. 

2. “Colossae was situated at the lower western end of a 
narrow glen some ten miles long’. On the north and east the 
broken skirts of the great central plateau hem in the glen. On 
the south Mount Cadmos rises steep above it. On the west 
a low rocky ridge about two miles in breadth divides it from the 
lower Lycus valley. This glen forms a sort of step between the 
lower Lycus valley, which is an eastern continuation of the long 
narrow Maeander valley, and the central plateau, to which it 
affords the easiest approach ; and the great highway from the 


1 Ramsay thinks xo\accal is nearer the Phrygian form and was 
grecized to suggest a derivation from xo\ogads, Cities and Bishoprics, 


. 218. 
2 See detailed map in Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 
p. 472. 
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western coast to the Euphrates valley traverses it. The river 
Lycus flows down through the glen, rising in a series of vast 
springs at its upper eastern end!.” 

Herodotus vir. 30 states that Xerxes on his march west came 
to Colossae a great city of Phrygia, in which the R. Lycus falls 
into a chasm and disappears, and then after about five stadia re- 
appears and empties itself into the Maeander*. But although it 
is probable that at some remote period the river did again pass 
underground when leaving the “glen,” this can hardly have been 
the case so recently as the time of Herodotus. He seems to 
have misplaced the scene of the popular belief referred to in the 
preceding note®. 

Some six miles nearly due west further down the valley, on 
rising ground between two tributary streams, but about a mile 
from the R. Lycus itself, was Laodicea, a much richer and 
larger city than Colossae. It was not only on the same great 
road as Colossae, but formed the junction at which five large 
roads met. Hierapolis was some five miles nearly due north of 
Laodicea, and seven or eight north-west of Colossae, on the 
northern edge of the valley and on the direct road from Laodicea 
to Philadelphia and Sardis‘. 

It is thus clear that Colossae’s own position on the great road, 
and its proximity to Laodicea in particular, and in some measure 
to Hierapolis, made it peculiarly accessible to intellectual and 
religious movements. It was no out-of-the-way village or country 


1 Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 472. 

He proceeds to state the popular belief that Nhe Lycus in reality 
finds its source in the salt lake, Anava, some 20 miles east of the 
head of the glen, to which it finds its way by an underground passage, 
and appears to think that this is probably true (see also his Cities and 
Bishoprics, pp. 209—211). 

2 amixero és Kodooods, modu peyadnv Ppvylys, év Th AvKos morapos 
és xdopua yis éoBad\wv dpaviferau, érevra 61a cradlwy ws wévre wdduord 
Kn dvapawwouevos €xddot kal ovros és Tov Malay dpov. 

3 See Ramsay, loc. cit. 

4 See especially J. G. C. Anderson’s Map 1903 in Murray’s Handy 
Classical Series. A clear map of the roads is to be found in Ramsay’s 
article in Hastings’ D.B. v. p. 400; on p. 388 he gives details of what 
he calls “the Central Route between Rome and the East,” on which 


Colossae lay. 


> 
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town, to which news travelled late. It was in touch with all 
shades of opinion, and was exposed more than most places of 
its size to influences both from the coast and from the eastern 
mainland. / 

3. It was situated in the old territory of the Phrygians!, and 
in the Roman Province of Asia. 

4. The history of Colossae is but scanty, and by the time of 
St Paul it had lost, apparently, some of what earlier importance 
it possessed, for whereas Herodotus mentioning Xerxes’ visit 
(vide supra) speaks of it as wéAus peyadn Ppvyins, and Xenophon as 
TOMS oikoupevn, evOaipwyv Kal peyddn When Cyrus stayed there 
(Anab. I. 2. 6), Strabo (c. 248.0.) calls it only wéAcopa (xi. 8. 13). 
Laodicea appears to have outstripped it?, more especially in 
political and commerciai influence, and Hierapolis, as it seems, 
in popularity for its baths. “ Without doubt,” says Bp Lightfoot, 
“ Colossae was the least important Church, to which any epistle 
of St Paul was addressed.” 


1 For the limits of ‘*‘Phrygia” at different times, see Ramsay, 
Hastings’ D.B. m1. p. 864. 

2 So also Laodicea, but not Colossae, is addressed in Rey. iii. 
14—22. 
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CHAPTE Rae 
OCCASION. 


1, Assumrine for the present the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle (see ch. vi.) we can see two immediate causes for his writing 
it, one, so to say, accidental, the other inherent, i.e. one the 
return of Onesimus, and the other the state of the Colossian 
Church. The former compelled (if we may use the word) St Paul 
to write a letter to one of the leading Christians at Colossae (see 
Phm. 1 note), and made a further letter to the Colossian Church 
generally appear but natural, especially as the presence of 
Tychicus (iv. 7) would tend to make Onesimus’ return more 
acceptable ; the latter must have been upon St Paul’s mind for 
some little time, and have waited only for an opportunity to draw 
out his advice and warning. 

2. It must be confessed that our knowledge of the state of 
the Colossian Church at that time is much less definite than we 
could wish. For not only is our direct knowledge of it limited 
to the contents of this epistle, but the meaning of those contents 
is often uncertain owing to our ignorance of the religious con- 
dition of the city, and its immediate neighbourhood, as regards 
its non-Christian elements, whether heathen or Jewish. In 
either direction we feel sadly the need of direct evidence, and 
failing it are obliged to resort to probabilities and conjectures. 

i. The heathenism of every town in “Asia” was at this time 
roughly of two or rather of three kinds, viz. first, the worship-of 
the Emperor ; secondly, the local cults of individual deities, more 

or less similar in kind, and to be grouped under Phrygian or 
Anatolian religion, with which may perhaps be classed imported _ 
cults of deities worshipped by foreigners, and so-called mysteric¢ 
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and thirdly, the philosophising religions due largely to syn- 


cretism, i.e. a more or less thoughtful incorporation into specific 
systems of religious ideas that were essentially different. 

(a) The first kind, that of the worship of Caesar, need not 
detain us. For our epistle does not, as it seems, contain any 
direct or indirect allusion to it. 

(6) Nor does the second kind throw much light on the 
contents of the Epistle, save in connexion with the worship of 
angels, vide infra, p. xxxiv. We may assume however that the 
religion originally proper to Colossae partook of the general 
character of the religions of Asia Minor, viz. a strange enthu- 
siasm, not to say fanaticism; marked in some directions by a 
strong ascetic tendency, in others by what we should now call 
immorality, together with an inclination to expect supernatural 
guidance in every detail of life. 

(ec) The third kind again does not throw the light upon 
our Epistle that might have been expected. Neither philosophy 
as such, nor even as connected with heathen religions of varying 
forms. readily falls under the description of the errors of the 
false teachers at Colossae?, 

ii. Jews. The subject of the Jews in Asia Minor is treated 
so conveniently and at the same time so succinctly by Schiirer 
in Hastings’ Dict. v. pp. 93—95, that a detailed account here is 
quite unnecessary °. 

(a) Antiochus III., the Great, planted 2000 Jewish families from 
Mesopotamia and Babylon in Phrygia and Lydia as a safeguard 
against native revolts there, also giving them lands for houses 


1 On this subject see esp. Westcott’s excursus on The Two Empires, 
§ ut. in his Epistles of St John. In “Asia” it was the special care of 
the ‘‘Asiarchs,”’ see recent commentaries on Acts, and Ramsay, s.v., 
in Hastings’ D.B.; cf. his Cities and Bishopries, p. 627, and Letters to 
the Seven Churches, ch. x. 

2 The most convenient description of the Greek religion both in 
its comparative purity and in its more debased and eclectic form is 
Ramsay’s illuminating essay on ‘‘ The Religion of Greece”’ in Hastings’ 
D.B.v. pp. 109—156. 

% See also Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, ch. xv. pp. 667 sqq.; 
Letters to the Seven Churches, ch. x11. pp. 142—157, ch. xxx. pp. 420— 
422. Lueken, Michael, 1898, p. 80. 
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and cultivation, and remitting taxes for ten years and assuring 
them of protection (c. 197 B.c., cf. Jos, Antt. x11. ili. 4). In 
139 B.c. the Roman senate sent a letter to the rulers of the 
various parts of Asia Minor (Pergamus, Cappadocia, Caria, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and, as it seems, a part of Pontus) “that 
they should not seek the hurt of the Jews, nor fight against 
them, and their cities, and their country” (1 Mac. xv. 16—24). 
After Rome had obtained direct power over Asia Minor she held 
{the same policy, as may be seen from edicts by Julius Caesar 
'and others, B.c. 50—40, collected by Josephus (Anéé. xv. 10), 
\ permitting the Jews to maintain their customs, and to collect 
funds for sacrifices. That some of the Roman officials confiscated 
moneys intended to be sent to Jerusalem (Cicero, pro Flacco, 
XXVIII.) is only what was to be expected, for to let large sums 
of money be sent out of the country seemed a waste—unless 
indeed it went to Rome. But Augustus repeatedly reminded 
the authorities of Ephesus that they were not to prevent it being 
sent to Jerusalem (Jos. Antt. XVI. vi.). 

(6) It is indeed true that Colossae is nowhere mentioned as a 
place where Jews resided, but Laodicea is expressly named by 
Cicero (loc. cit.), and we have a dispatch from the authorities of 
Laodicea to the proconsul C. Rabellius (Rabirius) disclaiming 
any intention of interfering with the religious freedom of the 
Jews (Antt. xiv. x. 20). 

Hierapolis also appears to have contained many Jews. Two 
inscriptions found there speak of them, and in another money 
is left to the guild of purple-dyers and another guild (ray kaipo- 
damicrdv, weavers (?)), the interest of which is to be applied on 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread and on the Feast of Pentecost, 
respectively, for the decorating of the donor’s tomb. If the 
members of these guilds were not themselves Jews, as is 
perhaps probable, they must at least have been well disposed 
towards them. Compare the mopduvpéradks from Thyatira, 
Lydia the proselyte (Acts xvi. 14). 

In view therefore of the fact that there were certainly Jews 
living, apparently in some numbers, close to Colossae, it is 
reasonable to assume that some lived in this city itself. It is 
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also evident that its situation on a great road would bring it 
a good many Jewish traders. Hence we can hardly be wrong in 
supposing that Jewish thought and religion had already some 
footing in the town, and probably had already exerted some 
influence before the Gospel came there. 

ii. The early history of Christianity at Colossae. 

(a) If we have little exact knowledge of the nature of the 
heathenism at Colossae, and are obliged to assume a good deal 
with regard to the presence and influence of Jews, we are not 
much better off as regards the early history of Christianity there. 
(We have no direct information as to how it came. ) Yet such 
evidence as there is suggests that it did not filter through to 
them-along-the-highways.of communication, but was rather due 
to the painstaking-efforts of an individual evangelist. 

(o) That St Paul ever visited it is exceedingly improbable, in 
view of his statement (Col. ii. 1) that the believers in Laodicea 
and Colossae had never seen his face in the flesh!. Twice 
indeed he passed through Phrygia (in some meaning of the word, 
Acts xvi. 6, xvili. 23), but even if it were in both cases the 
southern part (which is far from certain) his route in Acts xvi. 6 
sqq. is undefined, and in xviii. 23 apparently lay north of 
Colossae ; “The apostle did not follow the longer and easier 
trade-route by Apamea, Lake Anava, Colossae, and Laodicea 
(which led through Lower Phrygia), but took the other more 
direct road (less suitable for wheeled traffic, but better for 
walking travellers) across High Phrygia, keeping very near a 
straight line from Metropolis (some ten miles north of Apollonia) 
to Ephesus*.” We may therefore affirm as certain that Colossae 
was not one of the many places to which St Paul brought the 
Gospel. 

(c) The agent was, as it seems, Epaphras (see i. 7 note), who 
was perhaps, and even probably, a native of the place. It is not 
certain whether he had previously worked with St Paul (ovv- 


1 Tt has been suggested that the words do not actually exclude his 
passing through the town, but only his staying long enough to preach 
there. But the ordinary interpretation is simpler. 

2 Ramsay, s.v. ‘‘ Phrygia” in Hastings’ D.B. ur. p. 867. 
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SovrAov nav i. 7 may refer only to later conditions), or whether 
or not his activity among the Colossians had been at St Paul’s 
suggestion (see note on trép jueyv,i. 7). But he evidently stayed 
some time among them, teaching them as disciples (eua@ere, 
compare paOnrevoare, Matt. xxviii. 19). 
When this took place we are not told. Perhaps it was during 
St Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (54—57 a.p. Lightfoot, 52—55 
Turner, Acts xix. 1—xx. 1), or more probably, we may suppose, 
after he had been compelled to leave, when therefore his followers 
and fellow-workers would feel that there was no special call for 
them to remain there, but that they were free to return to their 
own homes. If so we may place the evangelisation of the 
Colossians ¢. 57 or 55 A.D. 
(dq) The result of bringing the Gospel to them was for a time 
extremely satisfactory. Their faith was joined with love, and 
the future hope was very real to them (Col. i. 4, 5). Their lives 
were changed (i. 6), and they had some experience of spiritual 
power (i. 11—13). They had at least one meeting-place for 
worship, the house of Philemon (Phm. 2), and perhaps had a 
daughter-church in Laodicea superintended by Archippus (Col. 
yiv. 15—17). Yet before St Paul wrote they had been exposed 
to temptations in the form of strange theological speculations 
‘and of arguments in favour of a non-Christian asceticism and of 
other non-Christian practices, and they had so far yielded to 
\these as to make St Paul exceedingly anxious for them. He had 
heard of this no doubt through Epaphras, who had visited 
St Paul in Rome, and had been with him there for perhaps some 
time (Phm. 23), and was staying on there (Col. iv. 12). 
Onesimus, however, a converted runaway slave, was now 
returning to his master Philemon, in Colossae, and St Paul took 
the opportunity of writing to them plainly of their danger. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THe Fase TEACHING. 


Wuat was the precise nature of the False Teaching promul- 
gated at Colossae about which St Paul felt so strongly ? 


1. Tae Marerrats ror a Decision}. 


i, Direct references. 

(a) il. 4 mapadoyifnra év midavodoyia, “cheat you by false 
reasoning in plausible speech.” 

The arguments though false were, St Paul seems to grant, 
specious. 

(6) ii. 8. The means by which one would make booty of the 
Colossian Christians was his “philosophy,” spoken of by 
St Paul as “vain deceit”; ic. empty of all moral power 
for practical life. 

The standard of this “ philosophy” was tradition received 
from men (not from God); ie. it put forward no claim 
to originality, but rather (as it would seem) to the prestige 
of antiquity. 

This standard is described contemptuously by St Paul as 

_ really that of merely rudimentary teaching belonging to the 
visible world, when compared with Christ the great Teacher 
and the great Lesson. 

(ec) ii, 16—19, v. 16. A false teacher would criticise the 
behaviour of the Colossian Christians in their diet and in 
their attitude towards certain religious days. 

v.18. And would condemn them while himself delight- 
ing in “humility,” and “cult of the angels,” spending time 


1 On the details mentioned here, see the Notes, 
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in exploring the meaning of his visions, inflated without any 
just cause by his mere thinking power, which was itself 
really governed by his flesh. 

v. 19. He thus has in reality slackened his hold on 
Christ, the one and only source of true nourishment and 
growth. 


(d) ii, 20---28. He had many rules about touching and 


tasting things, though, says St Paul contemptuously, the 
objects of these prohibitions themselves perish by the very 
fact that they are used at all. 

These orders, and the reasons alleged for them, come from 
men, not Christ. 

All such rules have the credit indeed of wisdom acquired 
in self-chosen religious service and humility and severity 
to the body, not in anything honourable, but (adds St Paul 
more contemptuously than ever) the result is only for the 
repletion of the flesh. 


Indirect references, 


Besides possible allusions in i. 9, 12—14, St Paul’s insist- 
ence on the following points makes it probable that they 
were in some way impugned by the false teachers, either 
in so many words or as a logical deduction from their 
teaching. 


(a) i, 15-20, 23. The present relation of the Son to God 


and His supremacy over all Creation (vv. 15—17) and the ° 
Church (v. 187), St Paul laying stress on the position 
gained for Him by His Resurrection (v. 18»), and on the 
universal extent of the effect of His death (wv, 19, 20). 

St Paul closes with a warning that the believers at 
Colossae must continue in their present faith (v. 28). 


(b) i. 27,28. Stress on the wondrousness of the fact that 


Christ is in the hearts of Gentiles, and on His being the 
sphere in which full maturity of the believer’s life is 
obtained. 


(c) ii, 2,3, Christ is the great revealed secret of God, and-in— 
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Christ are all treasures of wisdom and knowledge stored up, 
to be found by those who search for them. 


(zd) ii. 6. Christ had been delivered to the Colossians by 
Epaphras and other teachers, and they had received Him, who 
is indeed the historical Person Jesus and the supreme Lord. 


(e) ii. 9—15. In the incarnate Christ the fulness of the 
Godhead permanently dwells (v. 9). 

Believers have received nothing less than fulness of 
spiritual blessing in Him (v. 108). 

He is supreme over, and the only source of life to, all 
heavenly beings, however high (v. 10>). 

False teachers may urge circumcision, but believers (though 
uncircumcised, v. 13) already have the reality denoted by it, 
as regards both putting off sin and putting on new life, and 
this since their baptism, by their faith in the working not of 
Powers, etc., but of God Himself. 

They have forgiveness of sins (v. 13 end, 14), and are set 
entirely free from all laws of ritual observances and from 
the Law itself, Christ accomplishing, be it noted, His work 
of redemption alone, thus showing up the weakness of 
all created Powers and Authorities, leading even them as 
captives in His train (v. 15). 


iii. Summarising the foregoing statements, we may say that the 
False Teaching had the following characteristics : 
(a) Its arguments were specious (ii. 4) ; 
(6) It was based on a “philosophy” which was traditional 
= (1.8),5 a, 
whose rules came from men (ii. 22) ; 
and which had the reputation of wisdom (11. 23) ; 
but Christ is the great source of wisdom (ii. 2, 3). 
(c) It criticised Christians as regards their food and their 
observance of religious days (ii. 16). 
It gave many rules about even touching foods (ii. 21). 
It required circumcision (ii. 11) and obedience to rules 
(ii. 22). 
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(d) It promulgated a cult of the angels (ii. 18), apparently 
failing to put Christ in the right place over Creation 
(i. 15—17) and the Church (i. 18) ; 

with self-abasement of some kind (ii. 18) ; 

and praise of visions which were supposed to have definite 
meanings, only to be understood after long thought (ii. 18). 

This led to neglect of Christ (ii. 19, ef. i, 23, 27, 28). 


(e) It possibly differentiated between Christ and the historical 

Jesus (li. 6) ; 

and apparently ignored the fact that the fulness of the 
Godhead permanently dwells in Him (ii. 9) ; 

and that the fulness of spiritual blessing is in Him 
(ai 102) 

and that He is the one only source of life (ii. 10) ; 

and that Christ alone obtained Redemption for us (ii. 15), 


2. While, however, we are able to form some idea of the 
False Teaching from the Epistle—and we possess no other 
indubitable evidence of its nature—it is a matter of no little 
interest, and even importance for the exegesis of the Epistle 
itself (if, as is certainly the case, writings cannot be fully under- 
stood without a thorough understanding of the mliew in which 
they find their birth), to discover who and what the False 
Teachers were, or rather what was the source of their teaching. 
Was it of purely heathen, or of purely Jewish, or of heathen- 
Jewish origin, ie. the product of thinkers who, consciously or 
unconsciously, had mingled the two great springs of thought in 
one common cup ? 

i. It has been urged with no little force that the False 
Teaching is essentially Heathen ; that it represents belief com- 
mon at that time in all parts of the known heathen world, but 
recorded for us chiefly in writings that had their origin in Egypt. 
This belief was that heavenly Beings, of which the visible sun, 
moon, and stars were but, so to speak, the materialisation, ruled 
the earth, and that with a rod of iron. Hence the important 
thing for man was to worship them fittingly and thus escape as 
far as possible from all the evil that they might bring upon him,— 
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This, it is said, explains why the False Teachers among the 
Colossians made so much of the observance of times and seasons 
—for, naturally, times and seasons fell under the special cogni- 
sance of the heavenly bodiés!. 

But a serious, and indeed fatal, objection to this is the direct 
mention of Sabbaths, with the following implication that they 
had been useful before Christ came (ii. 16, 17, see notes), and, 
above all, of circumcision (ii. 11—13). For it does not appear 
that any evidence is adduced that the heathen practised circum- 
cision as a means of freeing themselves from the control of the 
heavenly bodies. 

ii. But was it purely Jewish? Much in the epistle tends to 
give an affirmative answer. Its dependence on tradition and its 
estimate of wisdom, its insistence on dietary laws and on the 
value of circumcision, its refusal to grant the uniqueness of 
Christ’s position and work, point to this. Above all, those who 
have read the Book of Enoch and other Jewish pseudepigraphic 
writings, and have taken note of the stress laid therein on visions, 
and especially of the elaborate Angelology to be found there, are 
inclined to accept this solution. 

iii. Yet in one vital particular it is unsatisfactory, that of 
the worship of angels as contrasted with theories and specula- 
tions about them. This requires more examination, but it will 
be seen, we believe, that the facts point to the third solution 
as preferable, that, in other words, the False Teachers derived 
their teaching from sources mainly Jewish but not entirely so, 
for on this very important matter, the Cult of the Angels, they 
had absorbed practices and teaching which did not belong to 
orthodox Judaism, but only to such a form, or forms, of it as had 
been influenced by non-Jewish thought. 


1 See in particular Reitzenstein in his edition of the Poimandres 
of ‘Hermes Trismegistus”’ (1904, esp. pp. 71—81). On the supposed 
meaning of orovxeta in ii, 8 see the Additional Note on that passage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DoctTRINE AND THE WORSHIP OF ANGELS!, 


THE distinction between these has not been sufficiently re- 
garded by many who have written upon this Epistle, yet it is 
important that they should be considered separately. For they 
may stand in all possible grades of relation to each other; both 
may be equally developed, or the second be frequent in ob- 
servance, and the first but slight and primitive; or the first 
be highly developed and the second held in check by other 
considerations. 

1. The Doctrine of Angels. 

Perhaps the most convenient summary of the Doctrine of 
Angels mentioned in the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, the 
Jewish pseudepigraphical writings, and as held by the Essenes 
(apparently) and by Philo, is to be found in Mr Fairweather’sarticle 
on “Development of Doctrine” in Hastings’ D.B. v. pp. 285—290. 
It will be sufficient here to show the salient features of the An- 
gelology of the pseudepigraphical writings only, which, written, 
as they seem to have been, between the second.century B.c. and 
the end of the first century A.p., probably represent the popular 
beliefs on the subject held by Pharisaic Jews* at the time when 
St Paul was composing his Epistles*. By these writings are 
intended 

(A) The Ethiopic Book of Enoch (its earliest parts before 


1 On this subject see Everling, Die paulinische Angelologie und 
Démonologie, 1888, and especially Lueken, Michael, 1898. 

2 Perhaps some portions of the Apoc. of Baruch (§ xi.) represent 
the beliefs of Sadducees. 

% There is, of course, much uncertainty respecting the places of _ 
origin and the dates of these books and their various parts. Those — 
preferred by Dr Charles will be accepted here, 
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170 B.C. and its latest before the beginning of the Christian era, 
and its atithors all Palestinian), 

(B) The Book of Jubilees or the Little Genesis (written by 
a Pharisee between 135 and 105 B.c.). 

(C) The Slavonic Book of the Secrets of Enoch (by an ortho- 
dox Hellenistic Jew between 1 and 50 a.D.), 

(D) The Assumption of Moses (by “a ee Quietist ” 
between 7 and 30 A.D.). 

(E) The Ascension of Isaiah, of which the first part, “The 
Martyrdom of Isaiah,” is Jewish and probably of the 1st cent. a.D.; 
the second, “The Testament of Hezekiah,” is Christian, between 
88 and 100 a.p.; the third, “The Vision of Isaiah,” Christian, and, 
in its primitive form, of the end of the 1st cent. A.D. 

(F) The Apocalypse of Baruch, which is said to contain five 
or six independent writings, mostly by Pharisaic Jews, and in 
part polemical against Christianity, dating from 50—90 a.p.! 

i. According to the Book of Jubilees (ii. 2) there are three 
well-marked orders, two supreme, viz. the angels of the presence 
(cf. also Jub. ii. 18, xv. 27, xxxi. 14) and the angels of sanctifica- 
tion, and a third inferior order, viz. the angels who presided over 
natural phenomena. 

ii. So we read how “the spirit of the hoar-frost is his own 
angel, and the spirit of the hail is a good angel” (Eth. Hnoch, |x. 
17). 

iii. The Ascension of Isaiah also contains a short description 
of each of the seven heavens? with the angels that belong to 
each, the principal angels in each sitting on a throne and some- 
times, apparently, themselves called thrones’. 

iv. Again, there are four angels higher than all others (Eth. 
Enoch, § x1.). 


1 The quotations from these books are in every case from Dr Charles’ 
. editions. 
2 A very full account of the seven heavens is presented in the 
Slavonic Enoch, §§ iii.—xxi. 
For a critical examination of the various descriptions in Judaism 
and early Christianity see Dr Charles in his Introduction to that book, 
p. xxx.—xlvii. Compare also Salmon in Hastings’ D.B. 11. pp. 321 sq. 
8 Compare Col. i. 16 note. 
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y. Again, there are seven principal angels: 

“And the Lord called those seven first white ones and com- 
manded that they should bring before Him...all the [sinful] 
stars...and He spake to that man who wrote before Him who 
was one of the seven white ones, and said unto him: ‘Take those 
seventy shepherds to whom I delivered the sheep’ (Eth. Hnoch 
xe, 21, 22; cf. for the mention of seven Ixxxi. 5). 

vi. These seventy shepherds appear in this passage “and 
§ lxxxix. 59 to be angels appointed over Israel, but the Book 
of Jubilees speaks rather of angels over the nations and not over 
Israel (xv. 31, 32). 

vii. Further, some angels are the guardians of individuals 
(Jub, xxxv. 17; Eth. Enoch, c. 5). 

viii. The two higher classes of angels mentioned in the Book 
of Jubilees were created circumcised (xv. 27), and, as well as 
God, keep the Sabbath, on which the writer enlarges that he 
may strengthen the observance of the Sabbath by Israel (ii. 17, 
18, 30). 

ix. Parallel to the angelic kingdom is the Demoniac or 
Satanic kingdom. Through the fallen angels has come to men 
the knowledge of arts.  ‘‘ And he instructed mankind in writing 
with ink and paper, and thereby many sinned from eternity to 
eternity and until this day” (Eth. Hnoch, lxix. 6, 8, 9). 

x. In particular the Watchers taught their wives “charms 
and enchantments, and made them acquainted with the cutting 
of roots and of woods” (vii. 1). But of the good angels, on the 
contrary, we read: “we explained to Noah all the medicines 
of their diseases, together with their seductions, how he might 
heal them with herbs of the earth” (Jub. x. 12). 

xi. The good angels fight [against the evil angels] on behalf 
of Israel against its foes. 

“Then the hands of the angel (i.e. Michael) will be filled 
(ef. Ex. xxviil. 41) and he will be appointed chief, and he will 
forthwith avenge them of their enemies” (Asswmpt. Moses, x. 2). 

xii. They intercede for men. “The third voice I heard pray 
and intercede for those who dwell on the earth and supplicate 
in the name of the Lord of Spirits” (Eth. Enoch, xl. 6). — 
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2. The Worship of Angels. 

It may be assumed that by this phrase is meant worship paid 
to angels, and not, as a few commentators have imagined, 
worship paid by them to God (see note in loco). But, while this 
is clear, certain questions of interest arise as to the fact of 
worship being paid to them. For although it is not uncommonly 
assumed that where there is speculation ‘about the angels, and 
especially where this speculation busies itself with their various 
grades, and the nature of the various offices that they perform 
' towards God on the one hand, and man on the other, there must 
also have been prayer offered to them, this is the very thing that 
requires proof. We must therefore consider what evidence we 
possess of the fact of worship being paid to angels at the time 
when the epistle to the Colossians was written. 

i, The evidence for the worship of Angels by the Jews generally. 
It is hardly to be disputed that such worship is not consistent 
with either the spirit of the Old Testament or the spirit of 
Orthodox Judaism. 

It seems therefore to be 4 priori improbable that the Pharisaic 
Jews of New Testament times should have worshipped angels. 
Neither their Bible history, nor their later history as a whole, 
suggests it. Yet, notwithstanding, the particular evidence may 
be such as to override all & priori improbability. 

Is this the case? Three sources of information are open to 
us for investigation (besides the New Testament which is itself 
now under discussion): Jewish Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic 
writings dating from the second century B.c. to the end of the 
first century A.D.; heathen and Christian statements of the first 
three or four centuries a.p.; and, lastly, writings that are strictly 
and solely Jewish and have been preserved in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. 

(a) The Jewish Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphiec writings. In 
examining these there is a fundamental difficulty which at times 
obtrudes itself, viz. that they have come down to us, with hardly 
an exception, in a form that has been worked over by Christian 
thinkers. Indeed if it had not been for the Christian efforts 
that have been expended upon them it is more than doubtful if 
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they would have been preserved. The result, however, is that 
there is always some little doubt whether any particular passage 
is of purely Jewish origin, or whether it represents something 
at least of Christian thought. 

(a) 4 Mac. iv. 10—18, whose date is placed somewhere 
between Pompey, 63 B.c., and Vespasian, 70 A.D., relates that 
when Apollonius (? 187 B.c.) was entering into the temple with 
his army to plunder the treasures angels appeared on horseback 
from heaven. Apollonius, half dead with terror, fell down and 
stretched forth his hands towards heaven entreating the Hebrews 
with tears to pray for him, and propitiate the heavenly host. 
Onias the High Priest does in fact pray for him, and he is 
saved. 

But this is hardly evidence that the writer of the book knew 
of worship of angels', much less that he sympathised with it. 
It expresses the natural impulse of a frightened tyrant to beg 
the prayers even of those whom he has oppressed when he sees 
supernatural powers coming to their aid. 

(8) The Ascension of Isaiah, which in its present form belongs 
to the end of the second century A.D., contains the following 
(c. ix. 35 and 36): “I saw the Lord and the second angel, and 
they were standing. And the second whom I saw was on the 
left of my Lord. And I asked: ‘Who is this?’ and he said 
unto me: ‘Worship Him, for He is the angel of the Holy 
Spirit, who speaketh in thee and the rest of the righteous.’” ~ 
But the whole chapter is evidently Christian, and the term 
“angel” here refers to the Third Person in the Blessed Trinity. 

(y) The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. , 

This interesting book is now generally acknowledged to have 
a very large substratum of original Jewish work, even though in 
its present form it is undoubtedly Christian (see Charles, Hastings, - 
Iv. pp. 721—725, Hneycl. Bibl. pp. 2837—241)2. Perhaps the 


1 Lueken, Michael, p. 11, ‘‘Vielleicht lisst sich 4 Mac. iv. 10 ff. 
als Zeugnis fiir ein jiidisches Gebet zu Engeln herbeiziehen.” 

2 Conybeare considers it proved that the Greek text is “‘a para- 
phrase of an old Aramaic midrash, interpolated by generations of 
Christians,” Jew. Encycl. xm. p. 113. _— 
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original was used by an over-zealous Jewish convert to Christi- 
anity as a means whereby to attract more of his brethren to the 
faith. 

(1) Test. Levi, § 5, 

Kupre, cié por TO Ovopd cov, iva emixadéoopai oe ev Huepa 
Arivews. Here the only doubt is whether the passage is entirely 
Jewish (it must be confessed that in itself there is nothing to 
suggest the contrary) or whether it has been worked over to some 
extent by the Christian editor. Cf. § 3. 

(2) Test. Dan, § 6, 

eyyitere Se TO Oe@ Kai TH dyyéXo TO waparoupeve (R. rape- 
Topéve) tpas: Ste ovTds eott peaitns Oeod Kal avOpareyr (Kal) ert 
Tis eipyyns “Iopand. Even here there is no direct mention of 
_ prayer. Dan bids them draw near to God, and such drawing 
near includes nearness to the angel whoever he may be. He as 
such is not necessarily spoken of as the object of worship. 

(6) The Testament of Solomon}. 

This curious book virtually escaped the notice of writers upon 
angelology until Mr Conybeare published a translation in 1898. 
He places the approximate date of its present form as early as 
about the end of the first century of our era. It can, indeed, 
hardly be earlier, for the allusions to Christian doctrine are very 
marked*, and it may well be at least fifty years later. C. H. Toy 
thinks that its date is probably about 300 a.p. (Jew. Eneycl. 
8.V. XI. p. 448). 

But it is important for our purpose in that it is in all proba- 
bility founded upon an earlier distinctively Jewish work, such 
indeed as Josephus implies in his Anét. vin. ii. 5. Its contents 
are briefly that by means of a ring Solomon has various demons 
brought before him (cf. some of the tales contained in the 


1 The English is given by Mr F. C. Conybeare in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review for October, 1898, pp. 15 sqq. The Greek may be 
found most conveniently in Migne, Cedrenus, vol. 11., as an appendix 
to Psellus’ writings (see M. R. James in Encycl. Bibl. p. 254). 

2 E.g. $§ 29, 52, 65 Emmanuel; § 54 Golgotha, ‘‘the angel of the 
great counsel”’ (see Isa. ix. 6, LXX.), the Cross; § 65, ‘‘The Son of 
God is stretched upon the Cross”; § 71 Saviour; § 122, ‘‘He that is 
to be born of a virgin and crucified by the Jewson a cross.” 
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Arabian Nights), and he compels each to tell him the name of 
the individual angel that meets and subdues him. For each 
demon is frustrated by one angel, and if the name of the latter 
is only known by a person he is able to completely defend 
himself from the attacks of the demons. Thus we find 

§ 73. “I, O Lord, am called Ruawx...but let me only hear 
the words, ‘Michael, imprison wax,” and I at once retreat.’” 

It will be observed that in this book there is no question 
of any worship of angels in the ordinary meaning of the term, 
but only of invoking their names as a means of obtaining power 
against the attacks, chiefly bodily, of evil spirits; in other words, 
of using their names as exorcisms to either cast out demons that 
have already obtained entrance, or to ward off their attacks. 
Such passages illustrate Matt. xi. 27, Luke xi. 19, Acts xix. 13, 15. 

(b) Heathen and Christian statements during the first three 
or four centuries, other than those contained in the New Testa- 
ment}. 

(a) The Preaching of Peter. 

Quoted by Origen on John iv. 22 (tom. x1. 17) from Heracleon 
(to be seen most conveniently in A. E. Brooke, The Fragments of 
Heracleon, § 21, Texts and Studies, 1891). 

Mn) Seiv ka®’ "EXAnvas mpookuveiv, Ta THS VANS mpdypara amobe- 
xopévous, Kat Aatpevoytas EvAois Kat AiBous, pnd€ Kara “lovdaiovs 
oéBev Oo Oetov, emeimep Kal avToi povot oidpevoe emioracbar 
Oedv, dyvoodow avrov, harpevorres ayyédows Kal pyvi Kal wednvy. 

Clem. Alex. (Strom. vi. 5, p. 635) has the same quotation from 
the Preaching of Peter, but, besides other small changes, adds x. 
apxayyedous after dyyéhois. 

(8) The Apology of Aristides? 

§ 14 (Syriac recension only), “ In the methods of their actions 


1 Of passages in the N.T. other than Col., Apoe. xix. 10, xxii. 8, 9, 
written primarily for Christians not far from Colossae, alone speak 
of such worship, only to condemn it; Hebr. i. ii, show conscious- 
ness of the need of insisting on the superiority of the Lord Jesus to 
all angels, with possibly special reference to powers attributed by the 
Jews to Michael. But these chapters contain no hint of worshipping 
angels. Much less do Rom. viii. 38; 1 Tim. v. 21; Apoc. i. 4, iv. 5, v. 6. 

2 Edn J, Arm. Robinson, Texts and Studies, 1891, ei 
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(i.e. those of the Jews) their service is to angels and not to God, 
in that they observe sabbaths and new moons and the passover 
and the great fast, and the fast, and circumcision, and cleanness 
of meats.” 

But it will be noticed that this is not a direct statement that 
they worship angels, but only a deduction from the unsatisfactory 
nature of their worship of Godt. 

(y) Celsus, as quoted by Origen (c. Cels. 1. 26), says that 
“they worship angels, and are addicted to sorcery, in which Moses 
was their instructor”.” Cf. v.6. But Origen rightly says (v. 8) 
that “although Celsus considers it to be a Jewish custom to 
bow down to the heaven and the angels in it, such a practice is 
not at all Jewish, but is in violation of Judaism, as it is also to 
do obeisance to sun, moon, and stars, as well as images%.” 

Tt is clear that although Origen knew of this accusation 
against the Jews the whole tone of his remarks suggests that 
he did not believe it, save perhaps in connexion with sorcery 
(cf. v. 9). 

(6) . Jerome referring to Col. ii. 18, 19 (Zp. ad Algasiam, § 10, 
Migne, xxit. 1032) writes, ‘‘‘ But God turned, and gave them up 
to serve the host of heaven’ (Acts vii. 42). But the host of 
heaven means not only sun and moon and glowing stars, but 
also the whole multitude of the angels and their troop...God 
gave them up to serve the host of heaven, which is here called 
by the Apostle the worship of angels.” Cf. in Matt. v. 34 sqq. 

(ec) Perhaps stronger evidence of the worship of angels is to be 
found in the admissions of Jews themselves in purely Jewish books? 


1 So even Lueken, Michael, p. 5. 

2 réyww abrovs céBew dyyédous Kal yonrelg mpockeicba, 75 6 Mwiio‘s 
a’rois yéyovev é&nynrjs. The translation of this and the following 
passages from the c. Cels. are from Crombie (Ante-Nicene Fathers). 

3 Kédoou voplfovros “lovdatxdy elvar rd mpockuve’y obpay@ Kal Tots év 
altg dyyéAos, obK "lovdaikdy pwév 76 rovovrov, wapaBariKoy é ’Lovéaic- 
pod éorwv' worep kal 7d mpockuvely HAlw, Kal cedAjvD, Kal dorpors, GAG 
Kat Tots ayd\paow. 

4 Conversus autem deus tradidit eos, ut colerent militiam coeli. 
Militia autem coeli non tantum sol appellatur, et luna, et astra 
rutilantia; sed et omnis angelica multitudo, eorumque exercitus... 
tradidit eos deus, ut seryirent militiae coeli, quae nunc ab apostolo 
dicitur religio angelorum. 

Cc » 
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Unfortunately the present form of these is not of so indubit- 
ably early a date that it can be used with absolute certainty. 
Also it must be noticed that in those parts of this literature 
that are considered to be the earlier there is less mention of 
the worship of angels than in those that are later. 

In reply to this it has been urged that these later authorities 
may be, and in some cases professedly are, compilations from 
earlier works!. This is true, but when we are endeayouring to 
fasten certain religious practices upon Jews of a certain date, it 
is extremely inconvenient to be obliged to assume that the late 
evidence is in reality to be considered as early. 

(a) Talm. Jer. Berachoth, 1x. 1 (p. 13°): 

“Tf trouble comes on a man he must not ery either to Michael 
or to Gabriel but he must ery to Me, and I answer him at once. 
That is what is written: Everyone that calleth on the name of 
the Lorp shall be delivered.” 

Observe that here the worship of angels is not only forbidden, 
but is contemplated as a thing per se impossibile. It is very 
hard to see how this passage can be interpreted to mean that 
any Jews were accustomed to worship angels. 

(8) Talm. Bab, Abodah Zarah, 42”: 

Mishna. ‘He who findeth vessels upon which is the image of 
the sun, or of the moon, or of the Dragon, let him cast them into 
the Salt Sea. R. Simeon, son of R. Gamaliel, saith, When they 
are on honourable vessels (‘whose use is for honour,’ Rashi), they — 
are forbidden; when on contemptible they are allowed.” 

Gemara, It is possible to deduce from this that they (of the 
heathen) worship only these specified figures, and others they do 
not worship. But against this I would quote the following : 
“He who sacrifices in the name of the seas, or of the rivers, or of 
the wilderness, or of the-sun or of the moon or of the stars and 
planets, or of Michael the great prince, or of the small worm, lo, 
these are sacrifices of the dead.” 

This passage shows that to the Jews of that time the worship 
of Michael (and presumably other angels) was as possible (neither 


‘ 


1 Lueken, Michael, p. 3. 
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less nor more) as that of parts of earth or the heavens. In 
other words it was a purely heathen practice, to which of course 
Jews were exposed. 

(y) Talm. Jer. Kiddushin, 1. end (p. 61%) on Job xxxiii. 28, 24, 
speaks of angels pleading against or for a man according to his 
works, and urges that even if 999 are against him and only one 
for him he will be forgiven; Nay, that even if in the pleadings 
by this one angel 999 of the points enumerated by him are 
against the man and only one is for him, he will still be forgiven. 
But there is no hint apparently of men praying to angels for 
intercession |, 


The result therefore of our enquiry into the evidence for the~ 


Worship of Angels by the Jews generally would appear to be 


that although there has been among the Jews confessedly much \ 


me 


speculation as to the nature and functions of angels, together | 
with some belief in the intercession by angels for them, yet there | 
is almost no evidence of the worship of them being recognised in - 


early times by thoughtful Jews, save indeed in connexion with, 


exorcism and magic. 

In these cases observe that the names of angels are seen to 
be of primary importance. 

ii. Yet it is evident that those Jews who lived at _Colossae 
when St Paul was writing his Epistle were accustomed in some 
degree to , worship angels. ‘To what cause or causes then may we 
attribute this practice at that time and in that locality? They 
are probably both general and local. 

(a) General causes. Asia Minor was by geographical position, 
and still more by commercial intercourse, so closely connected 
with Persia, that it is probable that the beliefs and practices of 
Persia would spread to it. And Persia was confessedly the heir 
of the beliefs and practices of Babylonia. 

(a) We shall therefore hardly go wrong in seeing the influence 
of ancient-Babylonian thought in this later worship of angels. 
And this in at least two directions. For the Babylonians of old 
worshipped sun and moon and planets, and also, ‘at an early period 

1 But in T. B. Sanhedrin, 44b, after speaking of Gabriel this is 
perhaps implied. 
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in the history of their religion,” imagined “a divine messenger 
or angel who carried the orders of the higher god from heaven to 
earth and interpreted his will to men!.” Nebo was thus regarded 
as ‘the angel or interpreter of the will of Merodach?,” and of 
course was worshipped. 

(8) Whatever the relation of Parsism may be to the Baby- 
lonian religion, its doctrine of angels is much more elaborate and 
developed. Every power of nature, as well as every individual, 
and every nation, has its own angel’. Not only the Jews (Dan. 
iv. 17, x. 13; Tob. xii. 15) will have known and to some degree 
accepted the doctrine, but also, it may be presumed, the in- 
habitants of many parts of Asia Minor. 

But the Persians not only had an elaborate angelology ; they 
also directly worshipped angels. 

The Jews (and in particular those who lived in their native 
land) may have been protected from such worship to a great 
extent by the peculiar nature of their own religion, but other 
nations living under less favourable conditions would hardly 
escape its influence. It certainly would fall in extremely well 
with the animistic religion that prevaula in the greater part 
of Asia Minor. 

(y) But besides the ‘itipante of Persian thought, the Hel- 
lenism that was now spreading over Asia Minor would tend to 
promote such worship. Not indeed directly, but indirectly. For 
the philosophical thought of the time was inclined to lay in- 
creasing stress on the existence of one supreme God who was in 
reality far too exalted to have any contact with earth. On 
Greeks indeed the old polytheistic gods had lost their hold. 
They were regarded as taking, at the most, but little interest in 
the affairs of this world. But men needed to believe in some- 
thing which could form a connecting link between themselves 
and the most high God, and they therefore readily came to 
believe in intermediate beings to which they gave the name 


1 Sayce, Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 3' 

? Sayce, Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p se, ef. p. 496. 

3 A succinct account may be seen in Dr J. H. Moai 8 article on 
Zoroastrianism in Hastings’ D.B. rv. p. 991. == 
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of “demons,” i.e. semi-supernatural beings affecting everything. 
Thus while the thinkers laid more stress upon the supreme God, 
the populace thought chiefly of the demons. 

~ So Plutarch speaks of a threefold Providence, first the spirit 
and will of the original Godhead, secondly the gods of second 
rank, and thirdly the daemons. These last bring down gifts from 
above and carry up men’s prayers!. Philo appears to have 
already taught something of the same kind, though his phrases 
are very difficult to reconcile with each other?. 

(6) Local causes. 

It is remarkable, and surely not accidental, that at.a Council 
held so close to Colossae as Laodicea-about-360.4.D. the worship 
of angels should. be expressly forbidden. Canon 35, “It is not 
right for Christians to abandon the Church of God and go away 
and invoke angels and hold conventicles; for these things are 
forbidden. If therefore anyone is found devoting himself to this 
secret idolatry, let him be anathema, because he abandoned our 
Lord Jesus Christ and went after idolatry*.” Similarly Theodoret 
complains (c. 425 a.p.), commenting on Col. ii. 18, that “this 
disease long remained in Phrygia and Pisidia. For this reason 
also a synod in Laodicea of Phrygia forbad by a decree the offer- 
ing prayer to angels; and even to the present time oratories of 
the holy Michael may be seen among them and their neighbours.” 


1 See Lucius, Die Anfdnge des Heiligen Kults, 1904, p. 7, who refers 
to Plutarch’s De fato, 9; de defect. orac. 13; Isis and Osiris, 26. 

2 See Edersheim in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 1v. p. 379. See 
also Schiirer, E. T. m1. iii. 371 sqq. 

% Lightfoot’s translation (Colossians, p. 68). od del xpioriavods 
éyKaradelrew Thy éxk\nolav Tov Oeod Kal amévac kal ayyédous dvoudsev 
kal gouvdées moeiv, amep amnydpevra’ el Tis ovv evpeOg Ta’Tn TH 
kexpuumévy eldwdodar pela cXoAG Cw, orw dvdbepua, bri eyxarédure Tov KUpLoV 
jay *Inoodv Xpicrév, rov vidv rob Oeod, kai eldwrodarpela mpoonOev. 

4 Lightfoot’s Coloss. p. 68 n. éwewe dé rodro Td mdbos ev TH Ppvyla 
kal Iiordia wéxpe modo: ob 6 xdpw Kal cvvehOovoa aivodos év Aaodtxiga 
Tis Ppvylas vouw KexwruKe TO Tots ayyédors mpogevxerGar* Kal méxpe dé 

Tob viv evkrnpia Tod dylov Mcxand map’ éxelvors Kal Tots dudpas éxeivwn 
ésrw ldetv. ‘The original in notes 3 and 4 is quoted from Lueken, 
Michael, p. 73. 

Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, p. 541, quotes an inscription (date 

not given but apparently not later than the fourth century) at 
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The development and persistence of angel-worship in this 
locality indicates a special cause, especially when we bear in 
mind the permanence of local superstitions under varying forms 
of religion. Nor is there in this case much room for doubt. 
The remarkable natural phenomena at and near Colossae must 
from remote ages have appealed to the human mind, and pro- 
vided material to which both primitive and later religions could 
cling. 

These phenomena are of two kinds: 

(a) Springs. “The great road from the west (from Ephesus 
and from Miletus) ascends the Maeander Valley due eastwards, 
until it enters ‘the Gate of Phrygia.’ In the Gate! are a remark- 
able series of hot springs, and warm mud-baths, some in the bed 
of the Maeander, others on its banks.” 

(8) There is at Colossae a narrow gorge through which the 
Lycus flows, and the Lycus itself appears to have most of its 
course underground, coming ultimately from lake Anaya, some 
twenty miles E. of Colossae, appearing near Dere Kelli, some 
five miles away from Colossae, then losing itself in the lake 
Kodja Bash, out of which it flows for about two miles before 
passing through the gorge®. 

These phenomena of hot springs, and a river issuing not 


very far away, from a cavern, together with the earthquakes to 


which the whole district is liable, might readily suggest to 
primitive minds directly Divine operation’, Hence it is not 
remarkable that between Laodicea and the ‘Gate of Phrygia,’ 
some thirteen miles west of Laodicea and in the territory of the 
city Attouda, lay a famous temple, the home of the Phrygian 


Thiounta, which was subject to Hierapolis (though judging from 
Anderson’s map some 20 miles N.E. of it), xupe Bondi AAAAA 
Mcxand ETaBpind corpamr padand. He adds ‘‘five names of angels 
seem to be required to correspond to the five “A(ycos).” 

1 [Some thirty miles west indeed of Colossae itself. A. L. w.] 

2 Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 413; ef. Cities and 
Ser ttaed pp. 2, 3. For springs at Hierapolis, see Lightfoot, pp. 

es 

3 See above, p. x. 

4 On this, the belief in Asia Minor generally, see Ramsay, Hastings’ 
D.B. y. p, 119 (‘The religion of Greece and Asia Minor”), == 
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god Men Karou, the Carian Men, the original god of the valley!. 
He seems to have later been identified with Poseidon, who is 
said to have made the hot springs at Laodicea?, or with Zeus, 
and perhaps Asklepios, whose cult was bound up with that of the 
serpent, and even, as it seems, with Osiris-Serapis®. 

We have unhappily no direct evidence whereby to bridge over 
the interval between the heathen worship at or near Colossae 
and that of later times when we find Colossae-Chonae a centre of 
the worship of St Michael®. 

It seems probable that in this case, as in so many others, the 
Christian saint took over the traditional worship of a heathen 
deity, and that what was attributed to the saint had formerly 
been attributed to the god. If so we must suppose that in 
addition to general reasons for the worship of Men at or near 
Colossae there was this special reason, that he was supposed to 
have delivered the city in some great and sudden inundation. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that in the intervening 
time, say about the time of St Paul, the inhabitants of Colossae 
and its neighbourhood were inclined to pay special honour to 
their local deities, and, while not able to absolutely close their 
ears to higher teaching brought either by Jews or by Christians, 
would be likely to admit any compromise by which they might 
still retain their old worship in a different form. 

How far this would react upon the Jews in their midst is 
little more than a matter of speculation. It might be said 
& priori that the presence of heathen worship would make Jews 
only the more decided in the worship of the one true God, as 
apparently was the case during the Exile in Babylon. But on the 
other hand Jews have often shown a certain amount of syncretism 
and may not have been disinclined, the more educated from 
philosophical and the poorer from superstitious motives, to at- 


1 Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 417; Cities and 
Bishoprics, pp. 169, 414. : 

2 Lucius, Die Anfdnge des Heiligen Kults, p. 268. 

3 See Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 417. 

4 See Ramsay, Hastings’ D.B. v. p. 118. 

5 Lueken, Michael, p. 79. 

© Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 470. 
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tribute power to the deities whom their neighbours worshipped, 
but regarding these not in any sense as independent powers, but 
rather as beings wholly under the direction of the one God and 
acting in some sort as His intermediaries. The doctrine of the 
existence of such beings and of their use to men was already well 
known among Jews. It only needed certain local influences to 
draw them on to some sort of worship. 

The result therefore of our investigation of the subject would 
appear to be, not that the Jews, or even the poorer classes of 
Jews, generally paid worship to angels, but that under certain 
conditions they might be tempted to do so, especially in attempts 
to ward off disease by the use of magic formulae. 

Hence of the two theories ; the first, that the worship of angels 
was at that time common among Jews, including such Jews 
as were not exposed to any specially foreign conditions and 
forms of thought, e.g. the Pharisaic party; the second, that it 
was only to be found among Jews in a few circles and these 
removed from more orthodox influences, the latter appears to 
be the more probable. In other words, not Dr Hort}, but 
Bp Lightfoot, the more truly represents the matter. It is how- 
ever to be observed that Bp Lightfoot’s opinion is very frequently 
misunderstood, as though he derived the angel worship of Jews 
who lived at Colossae from Essene influence, the objection being 
evident that the Essenes lived chiefly only in the south-east of 
Palestine very far from Colossae in Asia Minor®. But his own 
words ought to have guarded his readers against such a mis- 
interpretation. He says, “‘ When I speak of the Judaism in the 
Colossian Church as Essene, I do not assume a precise identity 
of origin, but only an essential affinity of type, with the Essenes 

1 Judaistic Christianity, p. 122, “The worship of angels was 
assuredly a widely-spread Jewish habit of mind at this time”; p. 125, | 
“In enquiring about the origin of the special form of Judaistic 
Christianity which was gaining ground among the Colossians, we 
are dispensed from the need of trying to discover for it any peculiar 


or extraneous sources. We are apparently on common Jewish 
ground.” 


2 Some however lived in many towns and villages in Judaea, and 
as it seems in ‘‘ Palestine and Syria,” Philo, Quod omn. prob. lib. 12 
(cf. Josephus, B. J. 1. viii. 4). — 
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of the mother country. As a matter of history, it may or may 
not have sprung from the colonies on the shores of the Dead 
Sea; but as this can neither be proved nor disproved, so also 
it is immaterial to my main purpose. All along its frontier, 
wherever Judaism became enamoured of and was wedded to 
Oriental mysticism, the same union would produce substantially 
the same results. In a country where Phrygia, Persia, Syria, 
all in turn had moulded religious thought, it would be strange 
indeed if Judaism entirely escaped these influences!.” 


1 Colossians, pp. 94 sq. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CANONICITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


THERE appears never to have been any doubt in ancient times 
as to the Canonicity, and therefore presumably the Pauline 
authorship, of the Epistle. The more important evidence is as 
follows. The earlier part, as in other cases, consists in verbal 
allusions, and only later is there any direct quotation. 

1. Orthodox. 

There is no certain allusion in Clem. Rom., the Diduché, or the 
Shepherd of Hermas}, 

i. Ignatius perhaps has it in mind when he says in ph. 
§ 10. 2, mpos tiv mravny aitdv tyeis ESpaior tH miata. Cf. Col. 
i, 23, el ye emipévere TH mioTer TeOepedtopévor Kai €dpaio. Perhaps 
also in Smyrn. § 6.1, pndeis mrAavdcbw* Kai Ta errovpaia Kal 7 
dd€a rdv dyyé\@v Kal of dpxovres dparoi Te Kai ddparo. Of. Col. 
i. 16, ra wavta é€v Trois ovpavois Kal emi THs ys, Ta dpata Kal Ta 
ddpara, cire Opdvor eire KUpLornres Eire apyxal etre eEovciat. 

ii, Ep. of Polycarp, § 10. 1 (here extant in Latin only), 
perhaps also has an allusion: firmi in fide, ef. Col. i. 23 supra ; 
and possibly also in § 11. 1 and 2, moneo itaque, ut abstineatis vos 
ab avaritia et sitis casti et veraces....Si quis non se abstinuerit 
ab avaritia, ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; cf. Col. iii. 5, émOupiay 
Kakyyv, Kal THY meovesiay Aris early eid@doAXarTpia. 

iii. Zp. of Barnabas, § 12. 7, referring to the words of Moses 
about the Brazen Serpent, perhaps alludes to the Epistle, éyes 
mad kat ev Tovtos thv Sdfay Tod "Incod, dre év adr@ wavra kal «is 
airév. Cf. Col. i. 16, ev ait@ extioOn ta mavra...ra mavra OV 
avrov kal eis avroy extiorat. ; 

iv. Justin Martyr, Dial. w. Trypho, § 85, p. 311, cara yap rod 
dvdpatos avrod rovtov Tov viod tod Ocod Kal mpwrordKov mdons 

1 The Committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology 
place all possible quotations of this Epistle by the Apostolic Fathers 


in their class d, i.e. as possessing a very low degree of Eee ality 
(Apostolic ponents 1905). 
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xrigews. Cf. Col. i. 15, 6s eorw cixav tod Ocod Tod doparov, mpo- 
Torokos maons xticews. Cf. also § 100, p. 327. 

v. Irenaeus, 1.14.1. The earliest passage (except possibly 
the Muratorian Canon) in which the Epistle is quoted by name. 
Iterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait Salutat vos Lucas 
medicus dilectus (iv. 14, domaerat buds Aovkas 6 iarpos 6 dyarnrés). 

vi. The Muratorian Canon (? by Hippolytus) ad colosensis 
quarta, i.e. the fourth of the epistles which St Paul wrote to the 
seven churches. 

vii. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 8, says, acattos dpa 
kat tois e& “EMAnvov emiorpépovot Kodaooaetou BAémere py Tis 
buds €ora 6 svAaywyay x.7.A.=Col. il. 8. 

viii. Tertullian argues from the Epistle frequently, e.g. adv. 
_ Mare. y. 19, where the chapter is entitled ‘“‘de Epistola ad Colos- 
senses.” 

ix. Origen quotes the Epistle often, and in e¢. Cels. v. 8 by 
name when referring to c. ii, 18, 19. 

It is needless to mention later writers, but it is perhaps worth 
noting that the Epistle was contained in the Old Latin version, 
the only version that has come down to us dating certainly from 
the second century. 

2. Unorthodox. 

i. Peratae (Peratici) according to Hippolytus, Lefutation of 
all Heresies, v. 7, quote Col. i. 19, mixed with ii. 9, wav 76 mdn- 
popa evSoxnoe KaToujoa ev aiT@ TopatiKds, kal maca eoTW Ev 
aire 7 Ocdtns Ths ovTw Smpypévns tpiddos. Compare also Hippo- 
lytus’ summary of their doctrines (x. 6). ; 

ii. Monoimus the Arabian (Hippolytus, vir. 6) similarly 
mixes Col. i. 19 and ii. 9, kai rodr6 eore TO cipnévoy “Ore may rd 
mAnpapa nvOdKnoE KaTOLKRTAL Ev TO vid TOU avOparov TopaTiKds. 

iii. Valentinus (Hippolytus, vi. 30) writes: cai 6 ’"AmooroXos 
Td pvornpwov 6 Tais mporépas yeveais ovK eyvapicOn (Col. i. 26). 

iv. The Docetae (Hippolytus, vit. 3) adapt Col. ii. 11, 14, 15, 
iv’ Grav 6 apxov Kataxkpivy 7d idwov TAdopa Oavdte, TO oravps, 7 
Wux?) exeivn ev TO THpare Tpadeioa, dmexdvoapévyn TO TOpa kai 
mpoonocara mpds TO EvAov, kat OprapBevoaca dv adrow tas apxds 
kal tas eovoias pi) ebpeOH youn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE GENUINENESS AND THE INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


THESE have been impugned in modern times. It has been 
thought by some that St Paul did not write the Epistle, and by 
others that he did not write the whole as we now possess it. 

l. The Genuineness. 

i. The Epistle, of course, claims to be written by St Paul, who 
states openly that he had never seen the Christians of Colossae, 
or, as it appears, those of the cities in the immediate neighbour- 
hood (ii. 1). Yet, unlike what we should suppose a forger of the 
second century to have written, the author nowhere puts forward 
his personal authority. He is content to urge the depth of his 
affection for his readers and the interest that he takes in them. 

ii. He gives the names of nine other Christians who associate 
themselves to some extent in his letter or his greetings, but only 
three of these are of any note, Timothy, Mark (Barnabas’ cousin), 
Luke. The rest are persons hardly known outside this Epistle 
and those cognate to it, viz. Epaphras, mentioned only here, who 
has evidently taken a leading part in the evangelisation of the 
Colossians ; Tychicus, who, as it seems, carried this letter, and 
that to “the Ephesians,” and is indeed named in Acts xx. 4 as 
belonging to Asia, and in 2 Tim. iv. 12 as having to do more 
particularly with Ephesus, and in Tit. iii. 12 perhaps with Crete ; 
Onesimus, who (as we learn from Phm. 10—20) is a slave return- 
ing to his master ; Aristarchus (mentioned in Phm. and a few 
times in Acts); Jesus Justus, here only ; Demas (Phm. 24 and 
2 Tim. iv. 10). These seem, at least to us in these days, to be 
curious names for a forger to introduce. ——_ 
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iii. He mentions two persons at Colossae or the neighbour- 
hood, Nymphas and Archippus, though nothing whatever is 
known of the former, and extremely little of the latter (Phm. 2). 

iv. But it is said that-both vocabulary and constructions 
indicate the non-Pauline authorship of the Epistle. 

(a) As to the vocabulary the student will do well to examine 
the Tables of the Index of Greek words in this Epistle (p. 193), 
where he will find that, excluding proper names, there are 

(a) Thirty-three words found in the N.T, in this Epistle alone, 
of which seventeen occur in the second chapter only ; 

(8) Twenty-nine words found elsewhere in the N.T. in 
St Paul’s Epistles alone (including the Pastorals, and excluding 
Hebrews) ; 

(y) Twenty words found elsewhere in the N.T., but not in 
St Paul’s Epistles ; 

(8) Twenty-one words peculiar to the Third Group (Eph., 
Phil., Phm.) ; 

(1) Eleven absolutely in the N.T. ; 
(2) Ten relatively to St Paul’s Epistles, though occurring 
elsewhere in the N.T. 

If it is urged that in any case the actual number of Hapaxle-- 
gomena in Colossians is against the probability of its being 
genuine, the answer is ready. The number stands in no appreci- 
ably higher relation to the length of the Epistle than does the 
number of Hapaxlegomena in any of St Paul’s acknowledged 
Epistles to the length of that epistle. Lists and details may be 
seen in P. Ewald, pp. 36-—39. His conclusion is, “Turn Lexicon, 
or rather Concordance, over and over again, as much as you like, 
the result is that with almost ludicrous exactness there is almost 
precisely the same percentage in the case of the disputed as in 
that of the acknowledged Epistles!” 

It is urged also that among the Hapaxlegomena (see Tables) 
occur a large proportion of compounds, showing that the author, 


1 “Man mag Lexikon oder viel mehr Konkordanz wilzen, wie 
man will, es zeigen sich mit fast komischer Prizision immer fast 
genau die gleichen Prozentzahlen betr. die angefochtenen wie betr. die 
anerkannten Briefe.” 
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unlike St Paul, employed sesquipedalia verba whenever he could. 
But Galatians supplies an answer, for we find there such long com- 
pounds as, with prepositions, rpocavaridec Oa, cvpmapadapBavew 
(Acts +), rapeioaxros, ovvuTroxpivey, cvvamdyew (Rom., 2 Pet. t), 
mpoevayyehiCerba, émidiataooey, eEarooréh\Aew (Luke, Acts t), 
arekdéxeorOa (freq.), and, with substantives or the like, Wevda- 
deAqos (2 Cor. +), dpAorodetv, eiSoAoXarpeia (1 Cor., Col., 1 Pet. +), 
diyooracia (Rom. +t), kevddo€os (cf. xevodogia Phil. +t), peva- 
maray (cf. ppevararns Tit. t)}. 

Even though the proportion of long words among the Hapaxle- 
gomena may be somewhat higher in Colossians than in Galatians, 
yet in view of their frequency in Galatians the fact can hardly 
be pronounced to be of much importance. 

(b) Constructions. 

Haupt (Int. p. 27, note) gives a list of peculiar constructions, 
for the most part varieties of the genitival relation. From them 
may be taken aipa rod oravpod (i. 20), 6 véos dvOpwmos (ili. 10), 
avtanddoots THs KAnpovopias (ili. 24), droOvnoKew aro (ii. 20, cf. 
SixavodaOa awd, Rom. vi. 7), abedia w@paros (il. 23), Oerew ev 
(ii. 18), @vpa rod Adyou (iv. 3, cf. Avpa avewypévn, 2 Cor. ii. 12), 
ot dvres ex mepirouns (iv. 11, elsewhere without évres), torépnya 
Tav Odipewy (i, 24). 

But on the. other hand, P. Ewald (p. 48), shows by some fifty 
examples that so generally acknowledged an Epistle as Galatians 
has its own peculiar constructions. 

(c) Again it is urged that the Epistle is conspicuously lacking 
in words and constructions that are often used by St Paul in 
writings that are really his. The following words and phrases 
are absent: dicaocvvn, Sicaiwors, dixai@pa, c@rnpia, arokadvyis, 
tmakon, murrevew, Katapyelv, KarepydferOa, Kowos, Kkowovia, 
vopos, Soxiyatew, Soxuun, Sdxyos, KavyaoOar, Kavynua, meibew, 
memolOnots, Svvacbat, Aowrds, paddov, ei pn, ovdE, OvTE, EL TIS, 
el kal, €t mas, cimep, povov, ov povoy O€...dAAa Kal, ETL, OUKETL, 
unkért, Té, 510, Sudtt, apa, apa ovv, and especially compounds of 


Umép. 


1 See P. Ewald, p. 39. 
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Confessedly a heavy list. But its effect is greatly discounted 
by noticing that many of these words and phrases do not occur 
even in Galatians, viz.: dixaiwors, Sixai@pa, owrnpia, iraxon, 
catrepydfecOa, Kowds, Soxipuy, SdKimos, memoiOnots, ei Kal, €l tras, 
elrep, ov pdvov S€...ddAAa Kai, pnkért, Té, Sud7t, and even of the 
twenty-two compounds with tzép employed by St Paul, only 
one, and that but once, is used by him in Galatians, viz 
tmepBodn}. 

It would then appear that the argument of the absence of 
specifically Pauline terms from the Epistle is not in itself very 
serious. 

The general result would appear to be that those arguments 
against the genuineness of the Epistle which are based upon the 
vocabulary and the constructions will not bear the weight that is 
often laid upon them. Change of subject invariably produces 
change in language, particularly if there is also change in the 
experience and the position of the author. So far there would 
appear to be no sufficient evidence against the verdict of tradi- 
tion that the Epistle was written by St Paul?. 

y. ‘It is urged, however, that the doctrinal statements in 
the Epistle with regard to the nature and work of the Son are 
not such as St Paul could have written, but are the product of a 
later age. 

But this is to beg the whole question. No one doubts that 
the doctrinal statements are in some respects more advanced 
than those found in the four Epistles (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.) 
whose genuineness is accepted by practically all scholars, but the 
question is whether the statements peculiar to Colossians and 
Ephesians may not legitimately, and even probably, have been 
made by the same writer at a later stage in his life and under 
different conditions. 

It is urged, for example, that Col. i. 17 says that all things 
have their subsistence in the Son, a statement to which there is 
no parallel in the genuine Epistles. But 1 Cor. viii. 6 (as well as 

1 See Haupt, Introd. p. 29, and P. Ewald, p. 41 sq. 

2 On the vocabulary see also Niigeli, Der Wortschatz des Apostel 
Paulus, 1905, pp. 83 sqq. 
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Col. i. 16) says that all things were by means of Jesus Christ 
CI. Xp. d¢ of ra wayra), and this would, without great difficulty, 
give rise to the former. Again, Col. i. 16 says that the Son is 
the aim of all (eis atrév), and 1 Cor. viii. 6 the Father, but there 
is no greater difference in this than when Rom. xi. 36 says that 
all things were by means of God, apparently the Father, and 
1 Cor, viii. 6 by means of Jesus Christ. If St Paul were, accord- 
ing to the usual view, concerned with showing the unique 
position of Christ he might (recognising His Divinity) use of Him 
terms which elsewhere he had used of the Father. Contradic- 
tion between the two there is none. And there appears to be no 
4 priori impossibility, or even improbability, in the supposition 
that the latter is the natural and logical result of the former, and 
that one and the same mind would be able to see this result, and 
under certain conditions be likely to express it} 

2. The Integrity of the Epistle. 

i. “Holtzmann’s hypothesis is that in Colossians we have a 
genuine epistle of Paul to Colossae, which has been expanded by 
later interpolations ; the interpolator is the author of the epistle 
to the Ephesians,—a Gentile Christian, of Pauline training, who 
belonged to the post-apostolic age” (Jiilicher in Hneycl. Bibl. 
p. 868). 

The original epistle, according to Holtzmann*, was roughly 
as follows : 

c. i. 1—5, 6%, 7, 8, 92, a few words of 10, 13, a few words of 19, 
20, rather more of 21, 22, 23, greater part of 25, 29 ; 

c. ii. 1, beginning of 2, greater part of 4, all 5, 6, 7>, greater 
part of 8, some words of 9, 11, greater part of 12, of 13, and of 
14, 16, 18», 20, 21, 22%, 23° ; 

c. iii, 3, 12, 13, 17; 

c. iv. greater part of 2—5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, much of 12, 18, 14, 18. 

v. Soden at first (1885) followed Holtzmann so far as to reject — 

c. i. 15—20 (the great dogmatic passage dealing with the 
nature and work of the Son) ; 

c. ii. 10” (His headship over all rule and authority) ; 


1 Cf. Haupt, Introd. p. 33. 
? Sanday, Smith’s Dict., 625. 
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c. ii. 15 (His triumph over them) ; 

c. ii. 18 (2) ; 
but in his Commentary (1891) he rejects only i. 16>—17, so that, 
as Haupt says (p. 26), he may in fact be reckoned as a defender 
of the genuineness. 

li. Sanday (Smith’s Dict., 626, s.v. ‘‘Colossians”), referring only 
to vy. Soden’s earlier theory, says that his answer to Holtzmann 
was excellent as regards the majority of the verses rejected by 
the latter, for it was easy to show that Holtzmann’s theory 
“left abruptness and awkwardness of style and construction, 
quite as great as any supposed incoherence in the present text 
of the Epistle.” 

Sanday adds three further reasons for rejecting Holtzmann’s 
theory, the chief points in which are that 

(a) It is often forgotten that the onus probandi lies on the 
side of the critic, whose duty it is not “to leave nothing but 
what is undoubtedly Pauline,” but “‘to remove nothing but what 
is decidedly un-Pauline.” 

(6) . Holtzmann’s theory makes the interpolator very chary 
of interpolating, yet prodigal in writing a new letter to the 
Ephesians, when he might have easily so modified one or other 
as to make one effort do instead of two. 

(c) Although the interpolation of ecclesiastical writings is a 
possibility (see, for instance, the Sibylline Books, 4 Esdras, the 
longer Ignatian letters, and even in such instances in Historical 
Books in the N.T. as the Pericope Adulterae, the last twelve 
verses in St Mark, and compare the shifting place of the 
Doxology in Romans), yet no indubitable evidence has yet been 
produced in the case of the Epistles for the dogmatic interpola- 
tion of the kind required by this hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PLACE AND Date OF WRITING, WITH SOME CONSIDERATION 
OF THE RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE OTHER 
EPpistLES OF THE THIRD GRouUP, 


1. Aut four Epistles are alike in this, that St Paul was a 
prisoner at the time when he wrote them (Phil. i. 7; Eph. iii. 1 ; 
Col. iv. 18; Phm. 9). 

2. But, on the other hand, while Philippians has no special 
relationship to any of the others, these others are closely united ; 
Colossians to Ephesians, by style, expressions, and subject matter, 
and by the mention of Tychicus the bearer of them both ; 
Colossians to Philemon by the mention of several names in 
common, particularly Onesimus and Archippus. 

We may therefore presume that while Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon were written at approximately the same time, 
Philippians was written at some little distance of time, either 
before or after, the Apostle being in either case in prison. 

3. The place and relative date, however, of the writing of the 
Epistle to the Philippians is somewhat distinctly indicated. 

i. The Apostle was at Rome, for this is by far the most 
natural meaning of each of the expressions (and much more of 
the combination) ¢v 6A r@ mpacrepig (Phil. i. 13), and of é« ris 
Kaioapos oixias (Phil. iv. 22), and also supplies the easiest 
explanation of the Christian parties in the place where the 
Apostle was writing (Phil. i, 14—20), and of the possibility of 
his being put to death (i. 20 sqq.). 

ii. Further, it contains so many hints of thought character- 
istic of the Second Group of the Epistles, particularly of Romans, 
the latest of that Group, that we may reasonably suppose that it 
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stands in closer temporal relation to them than to the other 
three. Compare for example Phil. iii. 3, jpeis yap éopev 
meptropyn «.7.d. with Rom. ii. 28 sq., especially wepirouy kapdias 
€v mvevpare ov ypdppare: also Phil. iii. 9, pr) fyov epiy dixao- 
cuvny thy ek vouou adda tHy dia micrews Xpictod with Rom. 
passim, e.g. x. 3, dyvoobdvres yap tiv Tod Oeod Sukatcocdyny, Kat THY 
idiav (nrobvres ornoat k.T.X. 

We seem, that is to say, to hear the echoes of the controversy 
about Justification by Faith still sounding. Hence it is, no 
doubt, that the Epistle to the Philippians is more generally 
acknowledged to be Pauline than are Ephesians and Colos- 
sians. 

iii. Again in itself Philippians appears to be earlier than 
Colossians and Ephesians. That indeed the tone is different is 
worth noticing, but it throws little light upon the relative date. 
It is to be expected that St Paul would write in a different tone 
to the Philippians from that in which he wrote to strangers like 
the Colossians (Col. ii. 1). The Philippian Christians were very 
dear to him ; he had endured many sufferings in their midst ; 
some of them at least had given a very hearty response to his 
first preaching among them ; they had shown remarkable steadi- 
ness of faith, judging from the length of time that had elapsed 
since their conversion ; their thoughtfulness for him had been 
put into action again and again when he was in need; they 
themselves had been ready to suffer for Christ. The tone of his 
letter to such consistent and mature Christians would of course 
be affectionate. 

But in Philippians there is no trace of the thoughts that are 
characteristic of Colossians and Ephesians. The doctrinal diffi- 
culties that were threatening the Church at Colossae, and to 
some degree, as it seems, other Churches in the neighbourhood, 
did not exist for Philippi. And, more than that, Philippians 
does not suggest that these difficulties had as yet influenced 
St Paul’s own expressions and modes of thought. It is very 
improbable that, if Colossians and Ephesians had been written 
before Philippians, the latter would contain no sign of the 
consideration that St Paul must have given to the subjects 
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brought before him so strongly, to which, too, he had given such 
close attention. 

We therefore place the writing of Colossians at some months 
later, if not more, than Philippians, but while he was still a 
prisoner, and therefore still at Rome?. 

4, It has, however, been urged that not Rome but Caesarea 
was the place where Colossians, Ephesians and Philemon were 
written, i.e. during the two years that St Paul spent there as 
a prisoner before he was sent to Rome. And it may be freely 
eranted that if the three Epistles are considered alone, without 
any reference to Philippians, there is nothing very decisive upon 
the question. 

Yet the reasons adduced in favour of Caesarea seem really to 
come to only these? : 

i. While in Phil. ii. 24 St Paul intends to proceed from Rome 
to Macedonia, in Phm, 22 he implies that he is going straight to 
Colossae. But to go to Colossae vii Macedonia from Rome 
would be but little, if at all, out of his way in point of time, 
especially at certain seasons of the year. 

ii, Phm. 22 speaks of Philemon preparing a lodging for 
St Paul at Colossae, as though his coming was certain®, and it is 
urged that when St Paul was in Rome he could hardly so count 
upon freedom. But we know little of the circumstances under 
which St Paul was writing, and the fact that he was granted his 
liberty from Rome (unless we reject the Pastorals) shows that at 
some time in his stay there such an expectation of release would 
have been justified. 

iii. It is said that Caesarea was nearer to Colossae than was 
Rome, and that therefore it was easier to go there. But in all 

' On Phm. 22 see below. 

* See in particular Hort’s consideration in Rom. and Eph. (pp. 103 
—110) of Weiss’ reasons; also Haupt (p. 75) who agrees with Weiss. 

3 Hort however thinks that St Paul’s words are ‘but a playful way 
of saying to Philemon ‘Remember that I mean to come and see with 
my own eyes whether you have really treated your Christian slave as 
I have been exhorting you’; and then giving the thought a serious 
turn by assuring him that ‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed 


hope some day to be set free through their prayers, and then he will 
haste to visit them’ ”’ (Rom, and Eph. p. 104). = 
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ages ‘the longest way round is the shortest way home,” and 
mere distance as the crow flies is a very poor way of reckoning 
the time required for a journey, or the relative ease with which 
it can be accomplished. 

iv. It has also been thought that Caesarea being nearer to 
Colossae and also a smaller place than Rome, Onesimus was 
more likely to meet St Paul there. But the reverse holds good. 
For Onesimus would not presumably be one of St Paul’s friends 
(rav Siwy ad’rov, Acts xxiv. 23), to be admitted to see him at 
' Caesarea, and the very smallness of Caesarea would make it an 
unlikely place of refuge for a slave. On the other hand, if once 
Christians from Asia Minor met with Onesimus at Rome—and 
his dialect would soon tell them that they had found a fellow- 
countryman—they would persuade him to come to see St Paul, 
who was able to preach and teach there dxwdvrws (Acts 
XXVili. 31). 

y. Yet it is this last fact which has provided the upholders 
of the Caesarean theory with their strongest argument. They 
say that St Paul had apparently much more leisure at Caesarea 
wherein to think over the deep problems now set before him. 
For, it is said (Haupt, pp. 75 sq.), that while he had at Rome 
controversy with other Christians (Phil. i. 15) and was free to 
preach, he had no such opportunity at Caesarea, and that for 
a man of his mental energy this would readily result in his 
thinking out hard questions connected with the Divine plan of 
salvation. 

We may grant the activity of St Paul’s thoughts, but must 
acknowledge that we are far too ignorant both of his life at 
Caesarea to be able to affirm that he had no other outlet for his 
energy, and of his life at Rome to be compelled to deny him time 
for such thought. It would seem much more probable that, tied 
as he was in Rome to one place, he had perforce quite sufficient 
time to decide upon the questions submitted to him arising from 
the state of the Colossian Church. 

yi. Thus, though we freely grant the possibility of the 
Caesarean hypothesis being right if the three Epistles, Colossians, 
Ephesians, Philemon are considered alone, we cannot help feeling 
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that the relation in which they stand to Philippians alters the 
whole question, and that there is no sufficient reason for sup- 
posing them to have been written anywhere else than at Rome, 
and during the latter part of St Paul’s First Imprisonment 
there, viz. 62, 63 A.D., according to Lightfoot’s chronology, or 
60, 61, according to Mr Turner’s. 

5. We must add a few words on the relation of the two 
Epistles, Colossians and Ephesians, to each other. There is so 
much matter common to them! that it might have been supposed 
to be a comparatively easy task to show from the turns in the 
language which was the later of the two. But in practice this 
test has proved to be delusive, for some passages suggest the 
priority of the one, others that of the other. 

We shall content ourselves with indicating what appear to 
have been the probable steps in the writing of the two Epistles. 

i. It has been suggested that St Paul had long been thinking, 
in fact for many years, about the greater of the subjects dis- 
cussed in these Epistles. The beginnings of a philosophy of 
history are to be traced in the earlier Epistles. For example, 
St Paul gives a sketch of the religious, and especially the irre- 
ligious, development of humanity (Rom. i.); he shows how the 
development of sin from Adam and that of salvation in Christ 
are parallel, and are governed by the same law (Rom. v. 12 sqq.); 
and that sin is included in God’s plan of salvation (Rom. 
xi. 32); he is able to incorporate even the unbelief of Israel in 
the history of salvation in such a way as to show that it will 
call out the faith of the Gentiles, and that this in turn will 
react on that of Israel (Rom. xi.); he includes the world of 
nature in the history of the kingdom of God (Rom. viii. 19 sqq.); 
he adduces the proof that the resurrection of the body has its 
analogy in Creation (1 Cor. xv. 35)%. 

ii. No doubt this is so far true that St Paul was accustomed 
to think out deep problems with regard to God’s government of 
the world and His relation to man’s needs and sinfulness, and 
that St Paul would be the more likely to consider these subjects 


! See full quotations in Westcott’s Ephesians, pp. xlii. sqq. 
2 Cf. Haupt, Introd. p. 77. 
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if he were, by one cause or another, prevented from carrying on 
his active practical work. But it must be remembered that 
St Paul never shows any trace of being what we may call a 
theoretical thinker. He never shows, that is to say, any desire 
to make a doctrinal system of Christianity just because he takes 
pleasure in thinking out the inter-relation of various truths. On 
the contrary, it was, in every case of which we have cognisance, 
the practical difficulties in which his correspondents found 
themselves that drew out from him his doctrinal statements. 
Even the Epistle to the Romans is no exception, for it is little 
more than the more logical marshalling of the arguments adduced 
in the Epistle to the Galatians with reference to the wider out- 
look of affairs in the Church at Rome. 

iii Hence, while we may suppose that St Paul had been 
thinking over many points of what is now called Christian 
philosophy, yet his conclusions on the higher mysteries of the 
faith had been probably separate and unsystematised. Then 
came the news of the state of affairs at Colossae, which sum- 
moned him to give practical advice, and to crystallise his 
thoughts upon certain doctrinal details, in particular upon the 
relation of the Son of God to the supernatural beings, and the 
consequent attitude of the believer to both Him and them. He 
was, in any case, writing to a prominent citizen of Colossae to 
plead for Onesimus, and he takes the opportunity of writing 
to the Church there such advice as may help them in their 
present needs. 

iv. But the writing of the Epistle to the Colossians, and the 
opportunity that has presented itself of sending a messenger 
there, remind him of the needs of the whole body of Churches in 
what was, in comparison with Rome, the neighbourhood of 
Colossae. The same messenger can take a letter to them also, 
and so St Paul writes his Circular Letter known as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. 

His thoughts have been dwelling upon the special requirements 
of the Colossian Christians, but they have led him to see more 
clearly than ever the glory of Christ as being the revelation of 
God, and also the greatness of God’s wisdom in bringing about 
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salvation. He has also realised more clearly that individual 
believers (not strictly Churches, see Hort, Rom. and Eph. 
p. 130) do not stand alone in either their needs or their blessings, 
but that all are bound together in one Body under the one Head. 
St Paul thus formulates the doctrine of the Church with greater 
precision than he had ever formulated it previously. 

y. A further reason for the difference of outlook in the two 
Epistles is probably that while St Paul had in the one as his 
immediate practical object the building up of the local Church 
at Colossae and its protection from errors actually pressed upon 
them, his desire in the other was rather to strengthen the Church 
as a whole by insisting on its unity. Possibly there was the 
more need for this in the efforts put forth by the Government to 
make the worship of the Emperor the one great religion of the 
district (cf. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, cc. X. and 
xxi, and Ovtres and Bishopries, p. 53), and in any case it would 
be of great assistance to the various Christian individuals (and 
therefore of course communities) in the neighbourhood, not to 
feel themselves isolated, but corporal parts of one whole. Hence 
in the Circular Letter he insists on the truth of the oneness of 
the Church, and, though he deals in part with the same subjects 
as in Colossians, his attitude towards them is different. 

Thus while in Col. i. 15—18, ii. 9 he brings out emphatically 
the relation of the Son to the Father, appending to it that of His 
relation to the Church, in Eph. i. 22 sq. the former almost dis- 
appears, and His relation to the Church is alone emphasized. 
So in Col. ii. 14 he speaks of the doing away of any ceremonial 
hindrance between us and God, but in Eph. ii. 13—15 of the 
removal of such a hindrance between Jews and Gentiles; the 
unity of the Church is his absorbing thought. Similarly in 
Colossians iii. 18, 19 the reciprocal duties of wife and husband 
are enforced only as a practical matter, but in Eph. vy. 25—32 
this leads up to the fact that the relation of wife to husband is 
a figure of that between the Church and Christ (see further, — 
Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 395 n.). 

vi. It is perhaps worthy of notice, as tending to meet forms 
of opinion apt to obscure the real issues of the Christian life,— 
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that St Paul’s advance in the intellectual perception of doctrinal 
truths appears to have been no hindrance to his advance in 
spiritual knowledge ; but that, on the contrary, with his ever- 
deepening perception of the’spiritual possibilities that exist for 
us in Christ, he gained an increasingly clearer perception of both 
the character (if the term may be used) of God, and of His rela- 
tion to the believer, and, accompanying this, of the duties of the 
believer and the best way of carrying them out. St Paul, that 
is to say, received in himself the answer to his prayer that his 
readers might be filled with ryy emiyvwow rod Oehjpatos aitov 
ev maon copia Kai cuvécer mvevpatixy (Col. i. 9). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Toe Text. 


1. THe Authorities for the Text of Colossians and Philemon 
are practically the same as those for the Pauline Epistles gene- 
rally. Referring students for detailed information to Scrivener’s 
Introduction (Miller’s edition, 1894), or to Nestle’s Introduction 
(E. T. 1901), Kenyon’s Handbook (1901), Lake, The teat of the 
NV.T. (3rd ed., 1904), and to the articles in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible (Nestle, Bebb, Murray), and in the Encyclopaedia Biblica 
(Burkitt), and also to Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. lxiii.— 
lxxiy., it will be sufficient to give here as brief and summary 
a conspectus as possible of the authorities for the Text of these 
two Epistles. . The evidence is generally taken from Tischendorf’s 
Eighth Edition. 


i. MANUSCRIPTS. 


(a) Uneials. 


Cent. | Sign Name Present Home Remarks 


4 |S | Sinaiticus |St Petersburg] Originally contained whole 
Greek Bible. CompleteinN.T. 
Contains also Ep. Barnabas 
and part of Shepherd of 
Hermas. Text with strong 
admixture of ‘* Western” 
readings. %@ contemporary or 
nearly so, &? prob. 6th cent. 

Ne prob. begining 7th cent.— 


Cent. | Sign 
4 B 
5 A 
> C 
6 D 

H 


” 


MANUSCRIPTS 


lv 


Remarks 


Name Present Home 
Vaticanus Rome 
Alexandrinus| Brit. Mus. 
Ephraemi Paris 
Claromon- Paris 
tanus 
Coislin 202 |St Petersburg 
and Paris 


Originally contained whole 
Greek Bible. In N.T. now 
complete except Philemon, 
Pastoral Epp., Heb. ix. 14— 
end, Apoc. Even in the Epp. 
its text is probably less corrupt 
than that of any other MS. 
Both & and B probably ‘‘ be- 
longed to the great library 
collected by Pamphilus at 
Caesarea ” (Burkitt, Hnc. Bib. 
p- 4987). 


Originally contained whole 
Greek Bible, adding Ep. of 
Clem, and the so-called 2nd 
Ep. of Clem. In N.T. com- 
plete from Matt. xxv. 6 with 
lacunae at John vi. 50°—viii. 
52", and 2 Cor. iv. 13>—xii. 7*. 


Palimpsest, the upper writing 
being works of 8. Ephraem 
in Syriac, copied in the 12th 
cent. It originally contained 
whole Greek Bible. Now only 
in large fragments. Col. is 
complete, also Philemon. 


Contains the Pauline Epp. only. 
Graeco-Latin (see d, infra) in 
stichometrical form. Inserts 
between Phm. and Heb. a 
stichometrical list of the 
canonical books of the O.T. 
and N.T, D? is said to be of 
the 7th cent. De* of the 9th 
or 10th cent. 


Fragments of this MS. of the 
Pauline Epp. exist at Paris, 
Mt Athos, Moscow, St Peters- 
burg, Kieff, etc., having in all 
41 leaves. One leaf at St 
Petersburg contains Col. iii. 
4—11. Other passages, viz. 
i, 24—26 (vdv...7d pvorhprov 
76), li. 8—11 (kal Kevijs...cap- 
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lvi 
Cent. Sign | Name 
| 
9 E Sanger- 
manensis 
10 G |Boernerianus 
9or| F | Augiensis 
10 
9 K | Mosquensis 
9 L | Angelicus 
‘ig mals Porphyrianus 
11 17 
AIAG? 2 


Present Home | 


Remarks 


St Petersburg 
Dresden 


Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 


| 
| 
| 


Moscow | 


Rome 


St Petersburg, 


ae 


ks), il. 17—19 (76 62 cma... 
Tot Geod), have been recovered 
by Dean J. Arm. Robinson 
from stains on opposite leaves 
(apparently at Paris) and 
published by him in Hutha- 


liana (Teats and Studies, 
1895). H*=original hand, 
H**—the hand that re-inked 


the letters. 


Graeco-Latin copy of D, there- 
fore not cited. 


Pauline Epp. only. Graeco- 
Latin. 


Graeco-Latin. Hither ‘‘in its 
Greek text a transcript of G,” 
or ‘‘an inferior copy of the 
same immediate exemplar ” 
(Hort, Introd. § 203). There- 
fore not cited except when 
the Greek differs from the 
Latin text. 


Catholic Epp, and Pauline Epp. 
Formerly at Mt Athos. 


Acts from viii. 10, Cath. Epp., 
Pauline Epp. to Heb. xiii. 10, 
thus including Philemon. 


| Palimpasste Acts, Cath. Epp., 
Paul. Epp., Apoc., and frag- 
ments of 4 Maccabees. Its 
upper writing contains frag- 
ments of the commentary of 
Euthalius. 


(6) Cursives. 


Paris 


Vienna 


=33 of the Gospels and 13 of 
Acts. Contains some of the — 
Prophets and all the N.T, 
except the Apoc. 


The marginal corrector of 67. 


(a) 
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li. VERSIONS. 


(a) Latin. 
Old Latin. 


d Latin text of D (i.e 6th cent.), but more than a mere 


translation of the Greek, and often agreeing with quotations 
by Lucifer of Cagliari (0b. 371 A.D.). 


e Apparently a mere transcript of d (see above). 
g Latin text of G (i.e. 9th cent.). 
f Not quite only a transcript of g, and is therefore some- 


times to be quoted. 


m 8th or 9th cent. Quotations from all N.T. books except 


(8) 


Philemon, Hebrews, 3 John, found in Jaber de divinis Scrip- 
turis sive Speculum, erroneously attributed to Augustine (see 
H, A. A. Kennedy in Hastings’ D.B. 11. pp. 51, 52). 

5th or 6th cent., contains no part of Colossians or 
Philemon. 

Vulgate, i.e. Jerome’s revision of the Old Latin (N.T. 
383—385 a.D.). For a full list of the MSS. see H. J. White 
in Hastings’ D.B. tv. pp. 886 —890; only the more important 
can be named here. 

Amiatinus (beginning of 8th cent.). The whole Bible, 

written either at Wearmouth or Jarrow, by the order of 
Abbot Ceolfrid, and taken by him, 715 A.pD., as a present to 
the Pope, but, he himself dying on the way, his followers 
carried it on to Rome. Now at Florence. Named from 
Monte Amiata, where it was when used in the Sixtine 
revision, 
_ Fuldensis (6th cent.). The whole N.T., “written for Bp 
Victor of Capua, and corrected by him a.p. 541—546.” -Now 
at Fulda in Prussia; contains Epistle to Laodiceans after 
Colossians. 

Toletanus (probably 8th cent.). Whole Bible. Spanish. 

Cavensis (probably 9th cent.). Whole Bible. Written in 
Spain, now in the Benedictine Abbey of Corpo di Cava, near 
Salerno. 

Bobbiensis (9th to 10th cent.). Now at Milan, containing 
Chron.—Pauline Epistles. A mixed text. 
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(6) Syriae. 


See especially Burkitt in Zncycl. Bibl. 4998—5006. No MS. 
of the Old Syriac version of St Paul’s Epistles has yet been 
found, though the quotations in Aphraates and the commentaries 
of Ephraem prove the existence of a version earlier than the 
Peshitta. But, as Mr Burkitt points out (p. 5004), “ Readings of 
the Armenian Vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek 
text, especially if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be 
considered with some confidence to have been derived from the 
lost Old Syriac.” 

(a) Peshitia, or Syriac Vulgate, ie. “the Simple,” perhaps 
with reference to the simplicity of its form as distinguished from 
“the Hexaplaric version of the O.T. and the Harclean of the 
N.T., editions which were furnished with marginal variants and 
other critical apparatus.” Apparently dating (as distinguished 
from the Old Syriac) from the episcopate of Rabbila, Bishop of 
Edessa 411—435 a.D. 

(B) Philoxenian. A revision of the Peshitta made in 508 a.p. 
for Philoxenus, Bp of Mabbog, but no part of it seems to 
exist for the Pauline Epistles. The Versio Philoxeniana, pub- 
lished by Jos. White between 1778 and 1803, is really the version 
next to be mentioned. 

(y) Harclean. In 616 a.p, Thomas of Heraclea (Harkel), 
Bp of Mabbdg, made at Alexandria an elaborate revision of the 
Philoxenian. It was edited as above. Its value for textual criti- 
cism lies partly in its excessive literalness, partly in the critical 
notes containing various readings from two (or three) Greek 
MSS. collated by Thomas at Alexandria. The text is ‘almost 
invariably that of the later Greek MSS.” Thus it is important 
to refer to both text and margin. 

(8) Palestinian. Written in “a variety of the Western 
Aramaic, almost identical with that of the later Galilaean Jews.” 
“The language in which it is written comes nearest of all known 
Christian dialects to that spoken by Jesus and the apostles” 
(Burkitt, Hncyc. Bibl. 5005), The version seems to date from the 
sixth or the earlier part of the seventh century, It survives only 
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in fragments. Of Philemon nothing remains, and of Colossians 
only iv. 12—18, printed by Mr G. H. Gwilliam (Oxford; 1893), 
from a MS. of probably the eighth century. 

(ce) Egyptian. 

On these versions see Forbes Robinson in Hastings’ D.B. 1. 
pp. 668—673, and Burkitt’s later article in Hncycl. Bibl. 
5006—5011. They represent the three chief dialects of Coptic. 

(a) Sahidie (formerly called Thebaic), the version of Upper 
, (ie. Southern) Egypt; originally of the whole Bible, but now 
existing only in large fragments. It can be traced back to the 
early part of the 4th cent., and probably dates either from then 
or from the end of the 3rd cent. Its text is similar to that of 
& and B, though with somewhat more “ Western” readings. 

(8) Fayyimic (formerly called Bashmuric), the version of the 
Fayyam. Its date is unknown and its relation to the Sahidic 
obscure. 

(y) Bohairie (formerly called Memphitic, or simply Coptic), 
the version of the Bohaira (ie. “ Lake”), “a district near 
Alexandria between Lake Mareotis and the west arm of the 
Nile,” therefore almost certainly of Alexandrian origin, It was 
formerly assigned to the 2nd cent., but more recent investiga- 
tions place it as late as the 6th cent. “Its chief allies are 
Cod. Regius (L) of the Gospels, a MS. probably written in Egypt 
in the 8th cent., and among the Fathers not so much Clement 
and Origen as Cyril of Alexandria.” It contained originally 
the whole Bible, regarding, however, the Apocalypse as un- 
canonical. 

(d) Armenian. 

The origin of this version is very uncertain, but it appears to 
be fairly clear that the earliest attempts at translating the 
Seriptures into Armenian were based on Syriac codices, and also 
that the Syriac text employed was not the Peshitta but the Old 
Syriac, both in the Gospels and in the Epistles. This primitive 
(22 8rd cent.) version was thoroughly revised from the Greek 
about the middle of the 5th cent., the Greek text used being 
apparently akin to XB. 

con. 
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(e) Ethiopie, 
ie. in Ge‘ez, the classical language of the Abyssinians. Not 
older than the 5th or 6th cent. 


(f) Gothie. 

Made by Ulphilas in the middle of the 4th cent. Fragments 
more or less extensive of all the books of the N.T. except Acts, 
Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse. Its text appears to be 
“largely Syrian and largely Western, with a small admixture of 
Non-Western readings” (Hort, Zntrod. § 218). 


iii. FATHERS. 

It does not seem to be worth while giving any list here. 
Every student will of course bear in mind that, valuable though 
their testimony is by reason of their time and locality being 
known, and, sometimes, by reason of their representing whole 
Churches rather than their private opinions, yet in only too 
many cases critical editions of their works have not been made. 
Hence, speaking generally, their evidence against the Received 
Text is of more weight than that in its favour. 


2. The Grouping of the Authorities is not so marked in the 
Pauline Epistles as in the Gospels, the “Western” text in 
particular haying far less addition and omission. Mr Lake 
(p. 72) gives the following groups : 

Neutral.—xB [AC] boh [Orig.]. 

“ Western.” —DEFG[B] Old Lat. early Lat. Fathers. 

Alexandrian.—lf anywhere in [AC Orig.]. 

And also a Caesarean group, 8° H. Euthal. 

i. The following passages of Binary Groups containing B 
(Hort, § 305), are of interest. 

Besides the combination XB, which appears to be always right 
in Colossians : 

i. 12, bpas, 
il. 2, eis m@v wdovrTos, 


iv. 12, oradjre, = 


BINARY GROUPS WITH B Ixi 


we have 

(a) BO,i. 3, T@ Oe@ rwarpi (right). 

(6) B17, ii. 13, nuas (hardly right). 

iil, 12, dyroe Kal nyarnpévor. They omit xai (pro- 
bably wrong). 

(ec) B 67**, i. 18, 4 dpxn (right). 

iii, 15, €v &W oaopart. They omit i (possibly 
right). 

iv. 15, adrjs (very uncertain, but on the whole 
perhaps wrong). 

(d) BD (Hort, § 306). 

li. 7, ry wiores, not éy r. w. (right). 
iii. 4, 7 Cor jpav, not duev (probably right). 
ili. 21, epedi¢ere (probably right). 
ii. The following examples of “singular” and “subsingular ” 
(i.e. with only secondary support) readings of B may be noticed 
(Hort, $§ 308—325) : 
i. 3, Incod [Xpiorov], B omits (perhaps right). 

. 4, nv exere, B omits (probably right). 

9, Kal airovpevo., B omits (wrong). 

. 12, evyapiorodvres &pa (possibly right). 

. 14, €cxoper, not €xopev (uncertain). 

. 20, eri tHs yns, B omits (probably wrong). 
i. 22, drroxarn\Xaynre (uncertain, but probably wrong). 
ii. 2, rod Geov, Xpuorod (probably right). 
ii. 16, kal ev mdoex (very doubtful). 
li. 23, kal adedia c@paros, B omits (very doubtful). 
iv. 3, rd puornptov Tod bod, B*L (hardly right). 

iii. On the other hand the local “ Western” element of B has 
affected the text (Hort, § 320) in 

i. 12, B has the conflate cadécavru cat ixavooavte. 

iv. The following cases occur “ where BDG or BG with other 
chiefly Western documents stand alone among Pre-Syrian docu- 
ments” (Hort, § 341) : 

1, 3, imp dpav (probably wrong). 
i. 20, the omission of 6V adrod (2nd) (probably wrong): 
ii. 10, 6 eorw (probably wrong). 
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ii. 12, ek ta&v vexpav (very doubtful). 
ii. 17, 6 eorw (perhaps right). 
iii. 16, ev rq yapurt, N°CBD*G (wrong). 
iii. 22 ev dOadpodovdeia (sing.), ABDG (wrong). 
iv. 3, 6¢ 6v, BFsG (hardly right). 
y. In Philemon the absence of B would appear to render only 
one passage seriously uncertain (cf. Hort, § 348) : 
v. 6, mavros ayabod [rod] ev nuiv. 
vi. It is instructive to notice that ® alone or in a Binary 
Group is generally wrong (cf. Hort, § 307). 
(a) “singular” or “subsingular” readings of & : 
i. 12, r@ Bed warpi (wrong). 
i. 18, ék r@v vexpav, X* omits ex (wrong). 


(6) N*D*:; 
i. 14, os €or (wrong). 
(GO), hee 


i, 23, kjpvE Kat dmdorodos (wrong). 
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CHAPTER. IX. 
A BrizFr ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE. 


In the case of a writer like St Paul, who is at once so con- 
densed in style and at the same time so fond of enlarging upon a 
subject on which he has previously touched, no analysis can be 
perfect and final, but the following summary of the chief thoughts 
of the contents of the Epistle may be usefult: 

(A) i 1,2. Salutation. 

(B) i.3—14. Introduction. 

(a) i. 83—8. Introductory thanksgiving for their effective re- 
ception of the Gospel as first taught them. 

(6) i. 9—14. Prayer for them, with the reason for their 
gratitude to God, viz. their emancipation in Christ. 

(C) i. 15—ii. 5. Doctrinal and personal preparation for the 

direct subject of his letter. 

(a) i. 15—23. Christ’s office and work described, and the 
aim of their emancipation stated. 

(b) i. 24—ii. 5. St Paul’s appeal to them is based on his 
glad toil for them and his personal interest in them. 

(D) ii. 6, 7. Transition. Reception of truth must be put 

into life. 

(£) ii. 8—19. His central subject; direct warning against 

the false teachers. 

(a) ii. 8—15. You have in Christ far more than the false 
teachers promise you and demand of you. He is superior 
to all spiritual powers. 


1 See more fully in the Commentary at each larger division. An 
elaborate and minutely articulated analysis may be found in Mr G, W. 
Garrod’s The Epistle to the Colossians—Analysis and Examination 
Notes, 1898. 
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(6) ii. 16—19. Therefore hold yourselves free as regards 
rules of ritual, and do not be led into the worship of 
angels, for this means a weaker hold of Christ. 

(fF) ii. 20—iii. 4. Transition to detailed practical direc- 
tions, both negatively and positively. 

(G) ii. 5—iv. 1. Practical duties, 

(a) iii. 5—17, in the individual, 

(6) iii. 18—iy. 1, in the relations of a household. 
(H) iv. 2—6. Appendix. 

The duty of prayer and of speaking for Christ. 

(1) iv. 7—17. Personal matters and final words. 

(a) iv. 7—9. The messengers commended to them. 

(6) iv. 10—17. Greetings from and to individual believers. 
(J) iv. 18. Valediction. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CoMMENTARIES. 


Tue following may be mentioned particularly. An asterisk 
has been prefixed to those that have been of special service in 
the preparation of this edition. Convenient lists of the earlier 
literature may be found in Meyer on Romans and on Colossians, 
and of the later in Abbott. 

*Chrysostom, Hom., ed. F. Ffield], 1855. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (Lat. version only, with a few small 
fragments of Greek), ed. Swete, 1880. 
Davenant, Bp of Salisbury, 1627 (E. T. by J. Allport, 1831). 

*Wetstein, Vov. Test. 1752. 

*Bengel, Gnomon N.T. 1773 (ed. Steudel, 1862). 

*Meyer (E. T. 1879). 

von Soden, 1891. 
Oltramare, 1891. 

*Haupt, 1897. 

*Weiss, B., 1902. 

*Ewald, P., 1905. 

Alford, 4th ed., 1865, 

*Ellicott, 5th ed., 1888. 

*Lightfoot, Ist ed., 1875. 

*Moule, 1898. 

*Beet, 1890. 

*Abbott, T. K., 1897. 

Peake, 1903. 
Frequent reference has also been made to [Dean] J. A[rmitage] 
R{obinson’s] Zphesians, 1903. 
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‘‘Quomodo Christiani res civiles debeant tractare ex principiis 


altioribus.” 
BENGEL. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILEMON. 


i 


CANONICITY AND GENUINENESS. 


The Epistle is so short and so personal that it does not easily 
lend itself to quotation, especially by writers who, as for example 
Irenaeus, are chiefly oceupied with doctrinal questions. 

1. Orthodox : 

i. Ignatius possibly has echoes of it in Zph. § 2 xara wavra 
pe avérravoey (cf. Phm. 7 and 20), and dvaiuny tpadv dia ravrds 
(ef. Phm. 20). Compare Magn. § 2 ot yap dvaipnny, and ad Polye. 
§§ 1, 6. 

ii. Theophilus ad Autol. i. 1 (?183—185 a.p.) too has the same 
play upon etypynoros...axpnoros that is found in Phm. 11. 

iii. The Muratorian Canon names it before the Epistles to 
Titus and Timothy ; “ad filemonem unam.” 

iv. Tertullian does not quote it, but shows that he received 
it by his remark about Marcion (vide infra), 

y. Origen appears to be the earliest writer who actually 
quotes it. He also ascribes it to St Paul: émep cai 6 MadAos 
emiordpevos Eheyev ev TH mpds Pirnpova emiarory TH PAnpove meph 
’Ovnoipou: wa pn Kat’ dvdykny Td adyabdy 7, GAA Kad? Exovorov 


(=Phm. 14, Hom. xix. on Jer, 2). Cf. Matt. Comm. §§ 66, 72. —— 


t 
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vi. Eusebius doubtless includes it among his épodoyovpeva, 
for he does not mention it by name among the dyriWeydpeva 
or the voéa (H.Z. iii. 25), and also says rod S€ MavAov mpddnrdor 
kal caeis ai Sexaréowapes (iii. 3). 

vii. On the other hand there are reasons for thinking that it 
was not included in the earliest form of the Syriac Canon, for 
(a) Ephraem does not comment upon it, (b) the Armenian 
version, which appears to have been based upon the Syriac 
(vide supra, p. lix., ef. Zahn, Canon 11. pp. 564 n, 1003), does not 
show traces of Syriac influence here. Ephraem accepted, and 
commented fully upon, the spurious Third Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and this is also found in the Armenian Version. 
Perhaps the early Syriac Canon made up the recognised number 
(14) of St Paul’s epistles by including it instead of the Epistle to 
Philemon (see J. Arm, Robinson, Huthaliana, 1895, p. 91). 

2. Unorthodox : 

Marcion included it in his Canon, presumably on account of 
its brevity ; cf. Tertullian, solc hwie epistolae brevitas sua profuit, 
ut falsarias manus Marcionis evaderet (c. Mare. vy. 21). 

We thus find that not only is it used by early writers, but 
also it is included in the earliest lists of the Pauline Epistles 
(Marcion, the Muratorian Canon), and that its absence from 
the earliest form of the Syriac Canon may be satisfactorily 
explained. 

The genuineness of the Epistle has not been denied until 
recent times, and even so hardly for any other reason than 
its close connexion with Col. See a summary of the opinions 
of Baur, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, in van Manen’s article in the 
Eneyel. Bibl. coll. 3693 sq. He himself after urging our ignorance 
of Philemon, Apphia, and Archippus, says that the “surprising 
mixture of singular and plural both in the persons speaking and 
in the persons addressed”! indicates an unnatural style, and 
suggests that “the epistle was written under the influence of 
a perusal of ‘ Pauline’ epistles, especially those to the Ephesians 

1 Ts this so? In W.H. the first and the second persons singular 


are used throughout, except in vv, 1—3, 6, 22, 25, where the reason 
for the plural is obvious, 
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and the Colossians.” It was therefore written in the second 
century (see coll, 3634). He further supposes that the author 
made use of the incident mentioned in Pliny’s letter (see below, 
p. lxix.), but changed the freedman into a slave, and idealised 
the subject from a Christian standpoint. It was probably 
written in Syria (or, it may be, in Asia Minor) about 125—130. 

This theory is so far valuable that its author perceives that 
Phm. is closely connected with Col., but for all else it is 
much too fine spun to command the general acceptance of 
scholars. He quite fails to show sufficient reason for the forgery 
of such a simple and touching letter. Why, if the letter be 
genuine, we should be expected to know much about the persons 
to whom it was addressed, does not appear. 

On the connexion between the Epp. of Col. and Phm. see 
the Introduction to Col. p. li. and on the presence of Onesimus 
in Rome, ib, pp. xlviii. sq. 


II. 


Tur EPISTLE IN RELATION TO SLAVERY. 


1. It must not be thought that no progress in right opinion 
upon the subject of slavery had been made before the influence 
of Christianity. In Rome at least a law issued by Augustus 
expressly limited the absolute power of a master over his slaves, 
and appointed a judge in cases of serious difference between 
them!, and Claudius issued an edict giving “the Latin freedom ” 
to slaves abandoned by their masters for serious illness. But it 
was not until the time of Hadrian (117—188 a.p.) that the power 
of life and death over slaves was actually taken away from their 
masters. 

Seneca again urged in the first century that knight and 

1 Of. Zahn, Sclaverei u. Christenthum in der alten Welt, 1879, p. 155. 
The reference appears to be to the Lex Petronia, which prohibited — 
masters from making their slaves fight with wild beasts in mere 
caprice without an order from a judge. The state of slaves in Rome 


had become much worse in the first century B.c. than in earlier 
times; see Triebs, Studien zur Lex Dei, 1905, pp. 188sqq. ~~~ 
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freeborn and slave were but names due to vanity or wrong, 
and protested against the gladiatorial shows, saying, Man is a 
holy thing to man, and he is killed for play and sport! So also 
he praises his friend for treating his slaves in a friendly and 
trustful way: “They are slaves, you urge ; nay, they are men. 
They are slaves; nay, they are comrades. They are slaves ; 
nay, they are humble friends. They are slaves; nay, they are 
fellow-slaves, if you reflect that fortune has the same power over 
both!” And though he recalls the proverb of fearful import in 
a community where slaves out-numbered their masters, ‘so 
many slaves, so. many enemies,” he adds, “We do not have 
them as enemies, we make them so,” and he bids his reader 
“make thyself respected rather than feared.” 

The letter of Pliny the younger (/p. ix. 21) to a friend 
pleading for a freedman of the latter is translated in full by 
Lightfoot (Philemon, pp. 384 sq.). It is very touching, but the 
possibility mentioned is very suggestive: “concede something 
to his youth, something to his tears, something to your own 
indulgent disposition. Do not torture him, lest you torture 
yourself at the same time.” 

2. The true precursor however of Christian teaching upon 
slavery is not heathenism, even at its best in philosophic 
utterance, but Judaism. 

True that slavery of a kind was permitted in the Old Testa- 
ment, but it was very different from that prevalent among the 
heathen. It was, as regards Israelite slaves, tempered alike by 
the remembrance, religiously inculcated and often repeated, that 
all Israelites had sprung from one stock, and were all alike under 
the special protection of the one God, and also by special legis- 
lation enjoining the emancipation of Israelitish slaves every 
seven years®, and also the emancipation of a slave who had been 
seriously injured by his master (Ex. xxi. 26). Slaves of heathen 
origin were doubtless included under the command to rest on 
the Sabbath, a charge enforced on their masters by the reminder 

1 Lightfoot’s translation in St Paul and Seneca (Phil. p. 280). 


2 Zahn, loc, cit. 
3 Bx. xxi.2; Deut. xy. 12. See Philo, De Septenario, § 9 (1. p. 286). 
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that they themselves had once been slaves in Egypt (Deut. y. 
14, 15). There is no trace in Old Testament history of the 
harshness and cruelty which was common in Greece or Rome. 
In fact Job’s words, when pressed to their legitimate issue, result 
in Christian teaching: “If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or my maidservant...did not He that made me in the 
womb make him? And did not one fashion us in the womb?” 
(xxxi. 13—15.) 

Further, this element of mercy had been strengthened by the 
later teaching of Jewish leaders. Philo speaking of servants 
says, “it is not the condition of fortune, but the harmony of 
nature, which, in accordance with the Divine law, is the rule 
of justice.” He also says that the Essenes possessed no slaves, 
for they considered slavery to be contrary to the dignity of man: 
“They do not use the ministrations of slaves, looking upon the 
possession of servants or slaves to be a thing absolutely and 
wholly contrary to nature, for nature has created all men free?.” 

3. What was the attitude of the Christian Church towards 
slavery ? 

i. It is evident that four courses were open. The Church 
might condone and even praise it. This has been the attitude 
of individuals, even among the clergy, in times when slavery has 
become a prominent question ; or it might take up the cause of 
the slave so vehemently as to bring about a social upheaval ; 
or it might put the matter on one side, regarding it as out of its 
province ; or it might, as it actually did, teach that slavery could 
not be defended upon principle, and discourage it as far as 
possible, waiting however for time to produce a strong feeling 
against it. 

For it must be remembered, first, that Christianity does © 
not profess to improve the world, but does proclaim the re- 
demption of the world*®. It was no more the business of the 


1 De Spec, Leg. § 25 (11. p. 323) in Yonge’s translation. 

2 De Vita Contemp. § ix. (u. p. 482 Yonge’s translation). Cf. also 
Josephus, Antt. xvi. 1. 5. 

3 «Das Evangelium ist nicht ein Programm der Weltverbesserung, 
sondern Verkiindigung einer Welterlésung.” Zahn, op. cit. p, 160;— 
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Church than it was the business of the incarnate Christ 
(Lk. xii. 14) to be a judge in earthly matters. The Church 
was to be a great tree, under the shadow of whose legislation 
the nations were eventually to take shelter, and it was to be 
leaven, ultimately leavening the whole lump of human thought 
and action. 

ii. Slavery was a question of grave importance to the Church 
from the very first. A large proportion of its members must 
have belonged to the slave class. But to become a Christian 
brought to a slave temptations of a special kind'. If his master 
was a believer he might think that because he was equal to his 
master both in Divine worship and in relation to the one Master 
in heaven, he was therefore justified in considering himself on 
an equality with him in all else. Against this St Paul writes 
1 Tim. vi. 2. 

Again, if his master was still a heathen, and treated him 
harshly, he might, with his new learning of the duty of justice 
and mercy, be the more shocked at him and feel justified in 
trying to resist him (1 Pet. ii. 18) ; or he might feel that he had 
as a Christian no right to remain a slave of any mere man, and 
endeavour in some way to escape from so galling a condition 
(1 Cor. vii. 21). 

For it was not only a matter of service and compulsory 
obedience ; there was also the question of whether it was 
allowable to a Christian to take part, even under compulsion, 
in the many practices of heathen daily life that had reference to 
religion. “At every turn he must have been called upon to bow 
his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the doors with branches on pagan fes- 
tivals, to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems?.” 

But if he did set his mind on obtaining his freedom, he might 
think that fresh opportunities came to him by belonging to a 
Christian community. Might not some of the contributions 
raised Sunday by Sunday be used to buy him from his master 


1 Of. Bigg on 1 Pet. ii, 18. 
2 Bigg, loc. cit. 
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and so to set him free? That this was a real temptation may 
be seen from Ignatius’ words to Polycarp (§ 4), “Let them not 
long to be set free at the expense of the community, lest they be 
found slaves of their own desires1.” 

iii, But the Church (in at least its early days) remained free 
from all complicity with slavery. There is no example in the 
Christian literature of the first three centuries of a Christian 
selling his own slave, or any Christian slave, to another master”. 
And on the other hand no Church office was shut to slaves as 
such*. Chrysostom could say with truth, “The Church knows 
no difference between slaves and masters+.” 

4. In the formation of a right Christian opinion the Epistle 
to Philemon must have played an important part. It was 
written by the greatest of all the apostles on behalf of a slave ; 
whom he says he regarded as his own bowels; for whom he 
entreated the sympathy of the very master from whom the slave 
had once fled, and whom, as it seems, this slave had robbed ; 
without (in all probability) hinting that Philemon should set 
Onesimus free, yet implying that he, with the other Christians 
who met for worship in his house, should honour Onesimus even 
though a slave, and admit him to full Christian privileges. Thus 
the letter emphasizes the enormous change that Christianity had 
brought to all slaves. It showed by a concrete example the 
truth stated in the contemporary letter that in Christ there is 
neither bond nor free (Col. iii. 11), and that earthly connexion 
or condition is unimportant compared with spiritual relationship 
to God. It was the abolition of the slavery of his will, and its 
consequent freedom to serve God, that turned Onesimus from a 
slave in heart to a free man in Christ. That it was a contra- 
diction of the ideal of freedom to be enslaved in body when the 


1 un épdrwoav ard Tod Kowod éhevOepoicba, va uy Soddrot ebpeOdouy 
émOuuias. 

2 Zahn, op. cit. p. 174. 

® Callistus Bishop of Rome (218—223 a.p.) had been a slave, and a 
runaway slave, of whose manumission we know nothing, but while 
Hippolytus rakes up everything against him that he can he never 
mentions his slavery as an objection to him, 

4 Zahn, op. cit, p. 176. —— 
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soul was free—however important relatively this latter was— 
a very slight philosophical training could readily discover. Men 
might be trusted to see, in other words, that slavery was ideally, 
and therefore fundamentally, opposed to Christianity, even 
though it was not easy to see how the bodily liberty of all 
Christian people could be secured without overthrowing the 
fabric of society. 

Nor indeed was the problem solved until society itself became 
changed. As men learned that manual labour was in itself no 
‘disgrace ; as the system spread of paying money for services 
rendered ; as it was perceived with increasing clearness—though 
, the vision is far from perfect even yet—that Christian principles 
must pervade every department of life, so was it more and more 
» evident that slavery was contrary to the will of God and to the 
rights of man. 

5. Into the history of the abolition of slavery in Christian 
lands this is not the place to enter. It is more important to 
note that while no professing Christian nation now holds slaves 
there are still very many millions of slaves in heathen and 
Mohammadan countries. It is indeed impossible even to guess 
at all accurately at their number. When however it is stated 
by an eyewitness that only eleven years ago there were probably 
five million slaves in Hausa-land alone! (though now these are 
supposed to have been set free), and we are also told that one 
Arab dhow captured in 1902 contained 700 slaves”, we can form 
some idea of the vastness of human misery that slavery is still 
causing among nations and peoples who have not known the 
teaching of Christ, and we can appreciate the better the great- 
ness of the change already brought about by the Gospel. 


1 Canon C. H. Robinson at the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 1905. 
2 Sir William Lee-Warner at the same meeting. 
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III. 


ANALYSIS. 


vv. 1—3. Address and greeting. 

vv. 4—7. Introductory thanksgiving for Philemon’s faith and 
kindness to the saints. F 

vv. 8—20. The request. 

vv. 21, 22. Sure of Philemon’s obedience he hopes “s come to 
him soon. 

vv, 23, 24. Salutations from friends, 

v. 25. Final benediction. is 
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COMMENTARIES. 


43? 


The list for the Epistle to the Colossians applies very 
to the Epistle to Philemon. In the International Cri 
mentary however Philemon has been taken by M. 
(1897) instead of T. K. Abbott. Quite recently 
Drysdale has issued a suggestive devotional com: 
our Epistle, with a valuable bibliography (1906). — 
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1 ‘[aidros amroctoros Xpictod “Inood dia Oedn- 
patos Beod Kai TipdOeos 0 adedpds *Tois év Kodoooais 
¢ lA \ a > lal > lal / c na \ 
ayiow Kal TiaTtois adedpois ev Xpiote* xXadpis buiv Kal 
eipyvn amo Oeod Tratpos Huav. 

*Kbyapiotodpev TO Oe tatpi Tod Kupiov nudv 
, fa) a \ fal 4 
Inood [Xpiorod] mavtrote epi tuov mpocevxopevor, 
‘axovoavtes THY Tiatw tuav év XpiotS “Inood kat 

\ > / “A v a ,’ / \ e / 58 \ 
Thy ayarny [iy éxete] eis Tavtas Tovs aylous "dia 
Thy edrida THY aTroKEeméevny Lpiv év Tois ovpavols, iv 
mponkovcoate év TO NOY THs adnOelas TOD evayyedtov 

fal ral Lal / 
°rod maporTos eis twas, Kabws Kal év TayTl TO KOTLO 
éotly kaptropopovpevoy Kal av&avopuevov Kabas Kai év 
ipiv, ad Hs hpépas neovoate Kal éréyvwte THY YapL 
Tod Geod ev adnOcia: *Kabas euadbete ard ’Exradppa rod 
ayarntod cuvdovXou 1mav, 65 oti TLaTOS UTEp Hud 
SiaKovos TOD xXpiaTod, *6 Kal Snrooas Hiv Tiv Kudv 

4 > y 9 \ a is estes 95> @ 
ayarnv év mvevpatt. *Aia TovTo Kal nets, ab 1s 

tal / 

Hpépas HKovoapev, ov Travopueda brép bwov Tpocevyo- 
lol Z lal 

pevot Kal aitovpevor iva TANPwOATE Thy éeTiyvwow Tod 
Pedjpatos avdtod ev tracy codia Kai cuvéces TMvEevpa- 

a ol rn a ’ / 
Tikh, “repiratnoat akiws Tod Kupiou eis Tacav aperKiav 
> aed rd na a) \ > / 
év Travti Epyw aya0@ Kxaprropopodytes Kai advfavopevor 

fel r fa) , tf Ay 
TH emuyvooer Tod Oeod, Nev racy Svvdper Svyapovpevot 
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fol fal lal A 
Kata TO KpaTos Ths SoEns avTod eis TAaCaY VTrO“oYHY 
Kal paxpoduvyiay peta xapas, Vevyapictovvtes TO 
al lal \ fal 
TaTpt TO ixavooavtTe Vuas els THY wEepida TOV KArpoU 
a Cre 3 n / igh > U ¢ a > an b) "s 
TOV aylov ev TO pati, *ds épvaaTo nmas ex THs EEovotias 
ToD oKOdTOUS Kal peTéoTnoer eis THY Bactdelav Tod 
Wy. An n \ > 
viod THs ayarns avTod, Mév @ Exopwev THY ATrodUTPwOLY, 
tal a ay \ a a 
THv abeci TOV apapTL@v: ibs éoTW eik@v TOU Beod 
TOU GopaTou, TpwTOTOKOS TaTNS KTiTEwWS, %OTL EV AUTO 
éxticOn Ta TavTa €v Tois ovpavois Kal él THS yis, TA 
opata Kal Ta dopata, elite Opovor ete KupioTnTes ei TeE 
apxat elte éEovcias: ta mavta bv avTod Kal eis avTov 
éxtictav' “Kal avtos oti Tpo TavT@Y Kal Ta TavTa 
ev avT@ cvvéatynkev, “Kal avTos eoTw H KEepada TOD 
THMATOS, THS ExKrAnolas: bs é€otw [H] apxn, TpwTo- 
ToKos €k TOV vexpov, va yevntar ev Taow avTos 
mpwtevoyv, MST. ev avT@ evddxnoey TAY TO TApOLa 
fol 20 \ Py = | . fal > / \ ‘ 
Katotknoat Kal dv avtod amoxatadXakat Ta TavTa 
eis avTov, eipnvotroinaas Sia TOD aipatos Tod aTaupod 
avtod, [d. avtod] elite Ta emi THs ys elite Ta év Tots 
ovpavots* Kai Uuas ToTe dvTas amnAXOTPLO- 
= P| : 
pévous Kai €yOpovs TH Siavola ev Tots Epyots Tots Trovn- 
a \ 8 \ 2 / * 22 > lal / lol 
pois,—vuvi d€ anoxatidrakey **éy TO TopmaTe THS 
capKos avtod dvd Tod Oavatov,—tapacThaar vpas 
b Les 
aylous Kal duopmous Kal dveyxAnTous KATEV@TLOV aUTOD, 
Bel ye €miévere TH Tiger TEOewEXWpevor Kal édpator 
\ \ ' 32 A ten / ae. 7 
Kal [1 METAKLVOUpEVvoL ATO THs €dtridos TOD evayryediov 
- fa) 
ob nKxovaate, Tov KnpuxOévtos ev macy KTicE TH UTO 
\ > , 2 > f Phi a a 
TOV ovpavorv, ov éyevounv éym IladXos SudKovos. v 
aN a / > al 6 4 4 ~ ig Lal \ 
dv yalipw év Tots TaOnpacw brép tuov, Kal 
* sic WH edd. 1881, 1895 with A.V., R.V. but edd. 1885, 1887 


begin v. 22 at vuvi. 
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> a Se , a 4 a a 
dvTavaTAnp® Ta baoTepynuata TOV Oripewy TOD ypiaTod 
Tg , \ a Ans 
€v TH oapKi ov UTép TOD cw@pmaTos avTod, 6 eat 1 
, = 
EKKANTIA, HS eyevouny eyo SidKoVOS KATA THY OLKOVO- 
fal fol \ lal , ¢ cal A 
piay Tov Oeod THv SoOcioay pou eis Yas TANP@CAaL TOV 
‘ an 05 \ Chae an 
Royov Tov Oeod, * TO pvaTHpLoV TO aTroKEKpUmpEéVOY ATO 
fal > lal lal lal \ 
TOV ai@vev Kal aro ToV yevedv,—viv be epavepoOn 
a lef s “A oF Hi 106 id fA) \ f / \ 
Tois ayiois avTod, “ols nOédnoev Oo Oeds yvwpicat Ti TO 
a fol / fal a 
TovTOS THs So—ns TOD puaTnplov TovTOU ev Tots EOvEow, 
o 3 D4 \ > tien ie OE: \ a 36 aga c a 
6 éotw Xpiotos év vyiv, 7 ermls THs SENS: dv apeis 
KatayyédXopev vouvOetodvTes Tavta advOpwrov Kal S.- 
, , ” t t 
SacKovtes Tavta avOpwrov év Tacyn codia, va Tapa- 
/ Ul A fal / bl] Vs Lal 29 > A 
aTnowpev Tavta avOpwroy térevoy év XpicT@* ™eils 6 
ned , \ \ , > ro 
Kal KoTLO aywvifopwevos KATA TIV EvepyElay AUTO, THY 
> NA > > \ 3 Py / 9, 1@é 
évepyoupevny év éwol év duvaper. éXw 
lal ‘ o c \ € a a 
yap vpdas eidévat Aixov aydva Eyw UTEP VOY Kal TOV 
, ¢ ; \ ‘ / 
év Aaobdixia Kal dco. ov>y éopaxay TO TpocwToV pov év 
capki, *iva TapaxkrnOdow ai Kapdiat avtav, cvvBiBa- 
/ bd lal a a 
abévres ev dyarn Kal eis Tay TODTOS Ths TANpodpopias 
fol / / lal / a lol 
THs cuvécews, els eriyvwow Tod pvaTnpiov Tod Geod, 
a 4 ‘ c \ ~ , 
Xpiorod, *éy @ elolv TavTes oi OHCaypol TAC copiac Kal 
, > ' Th a / a \ ¢ cal 
yveoews Aatroxpypor. *Todto rA~yo Wa pbels vpas 
/ > fa] / 5 >? \ \ a hs 
mapanroytfntat év iBavoroyia. el yap Kat TH capKl 
” > \ lel / \ , Realm. > la la \ 
ATeip, GAARA TO TvevpaTe adv viv cipl, Yalpwv Kal 
Brérrov bar tiv Takw Kai TO oTEepéwpa THs els Xpeorov 
/ ¢ a 
TITTEWS ULB. 
/ \ \ > lel \ , 
Os obv maperaBete Tov yptaTtov 'Inaody Tov KUptov, 
. lal / bee 7 
év avT@ TepiTrateite, ’éppilwpévor Kat érrorKodopovpevor 
> > lal \ / fal / Oa 25 8  e 6 
év avT@ Kal BeBaovpevot TH Tioter KaOws edLdaxOnTE, 
. , a b ld , 
meptoaevortes [év avty] év evxaptoTia. ®Bre- 
, € cat ” e a Py) a lel / 
ETE pli) TLS VMAS EoTAL 0 TVAaYywWYaV da THS Hirocodias 
col g A # fol > ‘ 
Kal KeviS aTatns KaTa Ty Tapadoow TaV avOpeTor, 
. A2 


- 
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KaTa Ta oToLYela TOD Kocpov Kai ov KaTa Xpiotov" 
°6Te ev aUT@ KaToLKEl Trav TO TANPwpAa THS BedTNTOS 
cwpatixas, Kat éote ev adt@ TeTANPwpéevol, OF ETL 
€ \ U > a v > , u2 Ae *: 
n Keharn maocns apyns Kal éEovcias, “ev @ Kal Tepte- 
TUNONTE TEpLTOMA ayELpoTOLNT@ ev TH ameKdVoEL TOD 
TOLATOS THS Tapkos, év TH Tepito“ TOV xYXpLoTON, 
“ouvtadevtes avT@ év TO BaTTicpatt, €v @ Kal ovvy- 
yépOnte Sia THs whaTews THS evepyeias TOD Deovd Tod 
éyelpavTos avTov x vexpav: “Kal buds vexpods dvTas 
lal 4 4 lol > / lol \ 
Tos TapaTT@pacw Kal Th axpoBvotig Tis capKos 
bpav, cuveSworroinger Las Tr avT@* Napa dpmevos 
etn , \ s 142 , \ i 
Huiy TwavTa Ta TapaTTwpata, “éEadeias TO Ka 
HuaV KEpoypahov Tois Soypacw 8 Hv vmevaytiov 
nutv, Kal AUTO pkey EK TOD fécOU TpOTnAWGAS aUTO 
TO oTaupe* Marexducdpevos Tas apyas Kal Tas eEov- 
y ) t > , s 9585 A ? 
cias éderypaticey ev Tappnoia OprapBevoas avtovs év 
ae. \ 5 Cae , 
auT@. 6M ovv Tis vas KpivéTo ev Bpwcer 
a / Coe € lal A / x / 
Kal €V TOGEL 1) EV MEpEL EOPTHS 7) Veounvias } caBBator, 
7G éoTw CKLA TOV WEAOVTOV, TO SE THA TOD YpLoTOD. 
Bundels buds KataBpaBevéTw Oédov ev TaTrewodpocivy 
kat Opnokeia TAY ayyédwv, & Eopaxev éuBartevor, eiKkh 
guovovpevos UTO TOV voos THs capKds adTod, “Kai ov 
a x / > 2 a \ a \ lal 2 ; a 
Kpatov Thy Keparyy, €€ ob Tay TO copa dia TOV apav 
Kal ouvdéopoy emuxopnyovpevov Kat svvBuBatopevov 
+ \ A a a 
avée. thy av&now Tod Oeod. “ 
0K? u a] U \ 54 7 oe a ? a 
t ameBavete ov Xpiot@ aro TOV oTOLYElwv Tod 
Koomov, TL ws Caovtes ev Kdoum SoyuativerBe M7) 
/ \ 0 \ ' ” 
ayn pndé yevon pndé Oiyns, it éotw mdyta eis 
fal , ‘ 

POopav TH aTroXpHoEL, KATA TA ENTAAMATA KAI AIAACKAAIAC 
FS > , . 93 Koxy t \ , 
TON ANOPOTION ; *ATiva ETL NOYoU pev ExovTA codias 

4 \ 
ev €OchoOpyncKia Kal tamewoppootvy [xal] apedia 
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/, > A a 
T@UATOS, OUK év Tih Tvl Tpos TANTMOYNY THs 
t 1 oy , a a 
capKos. 3 1Ei ody cuvnyépOnte TO XploTo, 
\ y lal e © > an an n 
Ta avw Enreire, ov 0 YptoTos eat EN AEezZA TOY HEY 
KAOHMENOC’ *ra dvw hpoveite, un TA ert THS yis, >arre- 
LU tal a a 
Gavete yap, Kai 1 Con bud KéxpuTTal ody TH KX PLTT@ 
> a 6 ante ac e \ On ¢ Nee lal f 
év TO Oe@: *6Tav 0 XpiaTOs HavepwOH, 7 Can nuav, TOTE 
Nae a si > lel , x U 
Kai vpeis ody avT@ havepwOnaeacbe év So€n. 
*“Nexpwoate ody Ta mérAn TA em THS YNS, TopveEelay, 
> / , > / / \ \ f 
axadapciav, Taos, émiOupiav Kakny, Kal THY TEOVEELaV 
v4 > Y > / 6§ > AN 15 es \ nr fa} lal fs 
Hrs €otly etdwroraTpia, °ds' & Epyetat n opyn Tov Geov 
7éy ols Kal Upels mepteTaTHnaate ToTE OTE ECTE EV TOUTOLS* 
8 ‘st \ ? / \ ¢ a \ Ld - / ' 
vuvl dé amdQecbe Kai vuels Ta TavTa, opynv, Oupor, 
kakiav, Bracdnpiav, aicyporoyiay é€k Tod oTdpaTos 
< n , 
Vuav* "pn YrevderGe eis aAANAOUS' atreKdUTdpeEVoL TOD. 
marawyv avOpwrov civ tais mpakeow avtod, “Kal 
évOucamevot TOV véov TOY avakatvovpeEvor eis éTrityVaRLY 
> ee a ' ? ‘ ue ? a a 
KAT €IKONA TOY KTICANTOC auTov, “o7rouv ovK eve “ KAAnV 
east a \ \ > , , 
kai ‘lovdaios, mepitoun Kal axpoBvatia, BapBapos, 
XKvOns, SoddAos, EXeVOepos, GAAA TravTa Kal év TaowW 
Xpicrtos. »Kvdvcacbe ody ws ExNEKTOL TOD 
al >’ a nr 
Geod, aytoe Kal nyaTnpévol, oTNAYXVA OLKTLPMOV, YPN- 
OTOTHTA, TaTrevoppoc’yny, TpaiTynTa, pakpoOvuiar, 
13 > e > / a / e lal Oy» 
avexopevol AAANw@Y Kai yaplCopevot EavTOts éay TLS 
e 
mpos Twa éyn poudryv: Kalas Kai 0 KUpLos éyxapicato 
Coa an an \ 
Upiv ottws Kal vpelss Méml mace d€ ToVTOLWS THY 
0 fal \ g 
ayarny, 6 éoti avvderpos THS TEXELOTNTOS. “Kat 1) 
elpnvn Tod ypictod BpaBevétw ev tais Kapdiais vmar, 
> \ nN <2 / > cat , \ > U 
eis hv Kal exrnOnte ev [évi] compat’ Kai evyaptoToL 
yivesOe. 0 oyos Tod xXpicTOD evoikeitTw ev dpi 
s > ve / / \ 
Trovaiws ev mdon copia: SiddoKovtes Kai voube- 
cal cal cA Lal lal 
TobvTes EavTovs arpois, buvows, @dais TvevpaTtiKais 
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> / 10 > a bl e lal ” fa] SIA, 17 \ 
év yapitt, ddovTes év Tals Kapdiats Dwov TO Ge@: “Kai 
lal © n / 
mav OTe eav Toute év Oyo 7) ev Epy@, TavTAa ev dVvo- 
pate Kupiov “Incod, evyaptotovytes TO Oe@ Tatpi du 
avToo. 
18 Af By ¢ s ft) aoe § / q enc * 
yuvaixes, UToTdcaeabe Tols avipdow, @S aviKe 
an \ lal \ X 
év xupio. “Ot avdpes, dyarate Tas yuvaikas Kai jp) 
/ / 
. mexpaivea Oe mpos avTas. Ta téxva, UTaKoveTe 
a fal fa \ f > 
TOs yovedolw KATA TATA, TOUTO yap EvadpEeoToY éeoTLV 
2 5 MS rh x 
év xupio. “Ob ratépes, wy épebifere Ta Téxva VUar, 
iva un GOvupaow. 2Oj dodo, VraxoveTe Kata 
TavTa TOS KATA TapKa KuploLs, [1) EV dpParpodovriars, 
, / / / 
as avOpwrdpeckot, AAN év atdOTHTL Kapdias, poPov- 
O49 A a lel 3 / 
pevoe TOV KUpLoV. ™O éay TronTe, ex Yruyns épyafecOe, 
t a 6 / \ / 
Os TO Kupio Kal ovK avOpa@rTrois, “eiddTES OTL ATO KUpioU 
a / a 
atorknpwearbe THv avtaTodocw THS KAnpovoplas: TH 
/ XG lal 8 uA . 25 e \ 10. n a A 
kupi@ Xpict@ Sovrcvete* oO yap adiK@v KomiceTat 6 
\ / 
HOLKNTEV, Kal OVK EoTLY TpOTwTOANpPApLA. 4 Oi 
KUpLol, TO Sixavov Kal THY lodTHTAa Tots SovAOLS Tapé- 
xeobe, eidotes Stu Kal vets ExeTe KUpLoY EV ovpaVa. 
°T mpocevyn TpooKapTeEpeEtre, opourTes ev aut? 
| e e 
év evxaplotia, *rpocevyopmevor apa Kal mepl nor, iva 
¢t A a n a \ 
0 Geos avoi~n jpiv Ovpav ToD NOYoU, NaAHoaL TO fLvTT?)- 
ptov Tov ypioTod, de’ 0 Kal dédeuat, *iva PavEepo@ow avTo 
@s Sef pe Nadjjoa. Ev copia wepimareite mpos Tovs 
” \ \ b] ' 6 e f ¢€ a / 
é&w, Tov Katpov eEayopalopevor. °o Noryos UuaV TayTOTE 
> / ic / / lal tal 
€v Xapitt, Gate npTupévos, eidévar mas Set Dpas evi 
éxdoT@ atroKpiver Oat, 
Td Kar. é \ / t Ci TY LPO 
He mavra yvopioe vpiv Toxins 0 aya- 
maros aderpos kal mictos SidKxovos Kab cbvbouXos ev 
evplo, Sov exenyra Tpos buas eis avTo TobTO Wa id 
Ta TEPL Hav Kal Tapaxaréon Tas Kapdias dpor, ® 
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’ / a tal * > an > lel 4 > > 
Ornci“@ 16 TisT@ Kal dyarnte aderpa, bs éeativ €& 
¢€ na ec a / 
ULO@V* TavTa vuly yvwpicovaly Ta We. 
10? / ¢ lal 7A ff € / “é 
Aotrratvetat vas ’Apiotapyos 6 cvvaryparwrtos 
Ul € \ / 
pov, kal Mapxos 0 averios BapvaBa, (epi ob éXaBere 
> / \ ¢€ a 
évToXas, €av EXOn pos vas déEacGe avdtov,) Kal 
<3 fal ¢ fal an 
Incovs 0 Aeyopevos ‘lodaTos, of dvTEs Ex TeEpLTOmAs, 
e / t a a 
ovTOL wovor cuVEpyol eis THY Bactrelay Tov Deod, oftives 
> Aa) , / 12 > / A n > fal 
éyernOnoav mot trapnyopia. “Vdotalerar buds Eradppas 
¢ ¢€ fal la) a , > 
6 €& var, do0N0s Xpiotod Inoou, ravtote aywriFopuevos 
¢ ¢ fal lal “f nan / 
UTép Uman ev Tals Tpocevyais, iva ctabhre TéAEvor Kal 
/ > \ fal / ial 6 r 13 
memdnpopopnuevor ev Tavti GerAypats TOV Geod. “uap- 
TUP® yap avT@ Ste Eyew ToALY TovoY UTép VuadY Kal 
A ’ ¢ a U ’ 
tov év Aaodixia Kat tay év ‘lepa lode. “aoa lerar 
€ nr A nr € a A c ’ \ \ A lal 15 aN 
bpas Aovkds o iatpos 6 ayamntos Kal Anpas. o- 
macacbe tovs ev Aaodixia aderpodvs kal Nvydav kai 
THY. KAT oiKOV aUTHS exkAnolav. “Kal dtrav avayywaby 
’ 4 lal id > , , ivf *\ > lal 
map vpiv 1) érictody, Tonoate iva Kal év tH Aaod:- 
/ > / > a \ ~ 2 / / 
Kéwy éxxdnoia avayvwobh, Kai thy €x Aaodikias wa 
\ ¢ tal > a 17 \ y , / B / 
Kat Umeis avayvete. “Kal eimate ‘Apyinm@ Bré7re 
\ r a n ) , eas 
THv Stakoviay tv mapédaBes év Kupio, wa avTny 
TANpots. 
18°C) > \ Hetis A \ t , , 
aoTracpmos TH Eun xeupt Ilavdov. povnpovevereé 
€ tal 
fou Tov Secpav. 1% yapis we Vudr. 
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lal nr nw ‘ e 

‘Tlatros Séop0s Xpiotod "Inood nat Tipobeos o 
> \ / AW 9 A \ en a 2 ‘ 
aderpos Pirspov TO ayaTnTe Kal cuvepy@ pay *Kat 
BAC / a 10 Xr lal ‘ aN / lal / 

wohia TH aderXpH Kai “Apyit@@ TO cvvaTpAaTL@OTH 

fal ‘ fal / / / ¢ ial 
HuaY Kal TH KaT oiKdy cov exKANTLa’ *yapis vpiVv 
Kal eipnvn amo Geod Tatpos nuov Kai Kupiov “Incod 
Xpiotod. 

*Evyapiotoé TO Oed frou TavToTe pvelav wou TroLov- 

a a \ 
pevos érl TOY Tpotevyav pov, akov@v gov THY aydrny 
D > r 

Kal Thy TioTW hv exes eis TOV KUpLov Incody Kal «is 
mavtas Tovs aylous, *OTws 7) KoLWwvia THS MiaTEds TOU 
évepyns yévntar év éruyvecer travTos ayabod [Tov] év 
npiv eis Xpiotov: "xapay yap moAdnv ExxXov Kal 
TapakrAnow eTl TH Ayan cov, Tt Ta OTAaYXVA THY 
aylov avaréravtas dua cov, aderpé. SAvo, 
TorAnv €v XpioT@ Tappynolav exwv ewiTacoeEw gor TO 
avhxov, *dud Thy ayarnv padXov TapakaX@, ToLODTOS 
av @s Iladdos rpecBitns vuvi b€ Kal déopt0s Xpiorod 
*Incod,—" Trapakare oe rept Tod ewov TéxKvoV, dy 
éyévvnaa év tots Seapots “Ovnomov, “tov moré cot 
” \ be \ had \ ” 12 bak a , 
a&ypnotov vuvi dé coi Kal éuol evypnotor, “dv avéreurpa 
got avTov, TovT éotw Ta euad omrayxva: “dv éyw 
éBovropnv pos euavTov Karéxew, va brép cod por 
dvaxovy év Tols Secpois Tod evayyediov, “ywpis dé THAS— 
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fol , baNeY ’ / fol A ‘ e \ 
ons yvopuns ovdev HOEAnHca Trothoat, iva pn @S KATA 
airs es ee pe / es \ Nae , 15 t 
avaykny TO ayabov cov 7 adda KaTA Exovaoy. Taxa 
\ a > 
yap Sia TodTo éexwpicOn mpos pay wa aiwvioy avTov 
> / 7 lal lal ¥ 
aTréxns, “ovKéte ws SodAOY adXa Urép SovrOV, adeApov 
> ‘ - > 4 ‘ \ an ‘\ \ > 
ayaTnTov, wadtoTa émol, TOT@ S5é fadAXoV Goi Kal év 
, ain eS 
capKi Kal év Kupio. Veli ody me &yeus KoLvwVov, Tpog- 
a ? , / 
AaBod avrov ws ewé. Mei Sé Te Hdixnoév cE 7) Oetret, 
a fal an a / 
TOUTO €mol EArNOYya* “éy@ Lladro éypara TH EuH yeEupt, 
\ / 
éy@® atoticw: iva pn Aéyw cou STL Kal GeavTOY jot 
/- 
mpocopeires. “val, aderdé, eyo cov ovaipny év Kupi@* 
2 , \ n 
avaTravaov mov Ta oTayyva ev XpioTo. 
21 IL Ni n ig A ” , 8 \ 4 
“Tlerrov@as TH vTaKkon cov &ypaa cot, Eld@s OTL 
\ € \ \ / / 99 4 \ \ € / ee 
Kat vmrép & Néyw Tromjoes. “awa Sé Kai éToipmalé por 
/ / \ an lal 
Eeviav, édrifw yap ote Sia TOV mpocevyov var 
yapicOnoowar vpiv. 
* Aoraterai ce Erradppds 6 cvvarypadwtos mou év 
5 a9 a ! > a a 
Xpiat@ ‘Inood, *Mdpxos, ’Apiotapyos, Anuas, Aovukas, 
ig / 
Ol cuvEpyot pov. 
¢ U fal fal lal lal 
*"H yapis tov xupiov ‘Inood Xpiotod peta Tov 
4 n 
TVEVLATOS UMD. 


NOTES. 


COLOSSIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


TitLE. pds koNoccaers NB°, Old Lat. Vulg., mpds kokacoaes AB*K. 

2. Kodoocais X(A hiatus)BD; Kodaccals KP. 

amd Geov tatpos jpov BDKL amiat. fuldensis. Both Origen and 
Chrysostom expressly. Text. Rec. adds kal xupiov ’Inoot Xpiorod with 
SAC etc. Clementine Vulg. The addition is so often genuine, Rom. i. 7; 
1 Cor, i. 3; Eph. i. 2; Phil. i. 2; 2 Thes. i. 2, that the insertion of it 
came yery naturally to a careless scribe. 

3. 1@ eG matpl BC*. This difficult reading was corrected by the 
insertion either of r@ before marpi, D*G@ and Chrys.*7?, or of kal, 
NAC?DK, etc. Cf. iii. 17, also v. 12 infra. 

Incod [Xpicrov], only B omits. 

mepl tpav Text. Rec. and W.H. Text, with NACD*K; brép tudv 
W.H.mg. BD*G as in v. 9. 

4, tHv aydrny [Hv exer] els mavtas K.T.A. av éxere NACD*G, the 
versions except Pesh.; ryv D°KL, Pesh. Chrys., as in || Eph. i. 15. B 
omits altogether. 

It is hard to decide whether to retain jv éxere or to simply read riv 
dydany eis wdvras x.T.’., and the question is complicated by Philem. 5 
Thy ayarny Kal Thy rior w qv exes els Tov KUpiov "Inooby Kal eis mdvTas 
rovs aylovs. Perhaps on the whole B is preferable, each of the other 
readings being an attempt to improve the harsh grammar, 

6. év waytl To Kéopw éotly Kaprodopovpevov. Text. Rec. inserts 
kai after xéouw, with D’°GKL, Old Lat. Vulg. Syrr. It is an attempt 
to improve a very difficult construction, but is practically limited to 
“Western” authorities. 

kal avgavopevoy, omitted by Text. Rec. with D’*K and many late 
MSS. perhaps by a mere error of sight, cf. v. 9. But apart from the 
external evidence we might have supposed the words to be added 
from v. 10, 

9. Kal alrobpevor omitted by BK, perhaps by error of sight, ef. v. 6. 

12. evxapirrotvres. B alone adds dua, thus separating wera yapas 
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from evxap. There is no precise parallel to this addition in St Paul’s 
writings (cfiv. 3, Phm. 22, and cf. Ac. xxvii. 40). 

7® twatpl. Text. Rec. with ABC*DP amiat., Syr. Harltext; 75 dG 
matpt &, Vulg“e™ fuld. Pesh. Syr. Boh.; 6e@ 7@ ratpi G@; T@ Dew Kal 
marpt C*. 

The variety in the forms of the additions is instructive. Contrast 
the absence of evidence against @e@ in v. 3 and iii. 17. 

T® ixavécavT. Certain “ Western ” authorities read 7@ xahécavrt, 
D*G Ambrst.; and B alone reads both participles r@ xadécavte kal 
ixkavwoavTt. 

tpas, so NB amiat. Syr.Hereme; quds ACD, etc. It was easy to 
make St Paul express gratitude for himself as well as for others. 

14. €xopey NCDG, etc. (A defective); gérxouev B alone of MSS. 
Boh. In || Eph. i. 7 écxouey is read by only N*D*#" Boh. The reading 
is not certain. One tendency to assimilate the tense to the accom- 
panying aorists is at least balanced by another to insist on the present 
possession of redemption. Compare Phm. 7. 

15. mpwrdtokos, etc. to end of v. 16 omitted by Marcion on, as it 
seems, purely theological grounds. See Tertull. c. Mare. y. 19. 

17. é& airo. The Greek Texts of F and of G omit &. So also 
Origeni™'!.89 e¢ omnia illi constant, and Hilary. 

18. [4] dpxy. The article is inserted by B alone of the uncials, 
and by the cursives 47, 67**, b*". Its addition is easily accounted 
for on subjective grounds, after 7 xedad7. But see commentary. 

A few cursives read arapx7) with Chrys. ** and Oecum. 

19. ei80xnoev. The correction to the older Attic usage nidéx. is 
made by ADP. Cf. Blass, Gram. § 15.4; W.H. Append. p. 162. 

20. [8 avrod] (2nd) NACD°KP, Syrr. Boh. Chrys.; omitted by 
BD*GL, Old Lat. vulg. Orig. 

It is difficult to decide, but perhaps the omission is supported too 
entirely by ‘‘ Western ” authorities to be satisfactory. 

éml trys yns- B and apparently Origen®-76 omit ris. Similarly 
some cursives in iii, 2 (cf. Heb. viii. 4). In iii. 5 there was not the 
same temptation to omit, for the preceding ra uédn suggested the 
article, and in Eph. i. 10 ra émi rots ovpavots preceded. 

22. dmoKxaty\Aatey NACD°KL(P), Vulg. Syrr. Boh.; dmoxarn)- 
Adynre B (17 droxarn\daxyra) appy Hilary of Poitiers; dwoxara)- 
hayévres D*F8'G, Ireni™*. Ambrst. 

The participle is almost certainly due to the analogy of the 
preceding dan\Xorpiwuévous. But it is difficult to decide between the 
two finite verbs. Lightfoot thinks that doxar#ANatey ‘is probably 
a grammatical correction to straighten the ana ” (add. note). = 
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THs Tapkes, omitted by Marcion for theological reasons. 

23. éya IIatdos StdKovos. For didxovos, N*P read xijpvé cal amd- 
atodos (1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11); Aethiop. xfpvé cal dudkovos; and 
characteristically A, with Harclean Syr.mg, xjpvé cal dardcrodos Kal 
Otdkovos. 

24. viv. Beza’s edition of the Text. Rec. 1598 (cf. A.V.) prefixes 
és. This was probably due to the preceding word didKovos, but is 
found in the purely ‘‘ Western” group D*Gdfg vulg. Ambrst. 

Géoriw. ds éorw CD*. Cf. v. 27 note. 

27. & éorw ABGP, quod est Old Lat. vulg. és éorw Text. Rec. 
NCDKL. Cf. v. 24 note, and the difficult passage ii. 10. 


1,2. Salutation. 

(v.1) Paul, Christ Jesus’ Envoy by God’s will, and Timothy, one 
of the Brotherhood, (v. 2) to those in Colossae who are at once con- 
secrated to God and faithful members of the Brotherhood in Christ— 
God, the Father of us believers, give you grace and protection. 

In beginning his letter with his own name St Paul is following 
the usual custom of his time (for exceptions see P. Ewald on 
Eph. i. 1). 

i. IIatdos. His Gentile name, used, presumably, in intercourse 
with Gentiles even before his conversion, but from the time that 
he began his specifically Gentile work (Acts xiii. 9) always em- 
ployed in St Luke’s narrative (contrast Acts xxii. 7, 13, xxvi. 14) 
and in St Paul’s epistles. Possibly had he written a formal epistle to 
Hebrew-Christians he would have used his Jewish name. 

dmoocrohos. Both the name and the office of an apostle appear to 
be taken from Judaism, although there is no direct reference to Jewish 
“apostles” before the time of Christianity. In the LXX. the word 
dméaroXos is found in the form of 1 Kings xiv. 6 recorded by A (not 
B), where it is intended to translate the passive participle shaluah 
‘*sent,”’ Ahijah, of whom the word is used, being regarded as God’s 
amécrodos. But this is not an example of the use of the word in its 
more technical sense. 

Possibly 2 Chron. xvii. 7, 8 is a real example of the thing, though 
only the verb arécrethev (shalah) isused, not the substantive. It has 
moreoyer been noticed (Krauss, Jew. Quart. Rev., Jan. 1905, p. 382) 
that here Jehoshaphat sends five princes, and with them a body of 
ten Levites and two priests (i.e. twelve, representing presumably the 
twelve tribes as did the Christian apostles), who are commissioned 
to take the Book of the Law and to go round teaching it. 
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In post-Christian times Jewish ‘‘apostles’’ appear to have been 
members of the Sanhedrin, chosen to go to various parts of the 
Diaspora for the double purpose of giving instruction and of re- 
ceiving alms, and to have had a certain amount of disciplinary power. 
Saul of Tarsus himself very nearly, if not quite, satisfies the description 
when he is commissioned to go to Damascus. 

On the New Testament conception of both name and office see 
Lightfoot’s classical note in Galatians (pp. 92—101, edit. 1869). 
As a translation ‘‘enyoy” perhaps best represents it. St Paul here 
of course employs it in its narrower sense, reminiscent as this 
doubtless still was of its employment by our Lord when érolyncev 
dbdexa, ods kal dmroordXous dvdmacev, wa Gow per adrod Kal va drro- 
oTé\\n avrovs Kyptocev Kal éxew ekovolay éxBddrew ra dayudrio, 
(Mk iii. 14, 15). 

St Paul has the word also in the same emphatic position in 1 Cor, 
(prefixing «Ay76s), 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., 1 and 2 Tim., and in a secondary 
place in Rom., Titus. But in Phil., where he is sure of full sym- 
pathy and has too no need to lay stress on his authority and 
privileges, he says only IladXos kal Tipd0eos SofXot Xp. Ino.; in Philem., 
where he wishes to draw out sympathy, only déop.0s Xp.’Ino.; and in 
his early letters 1 and 2 Thes. before, perhaps, his authority was 
impugned by messengers from Jerusalem (cf. Gal. ii. 12) he adds 
no designation at all. 

Xpirrod "Incov. The more common order in greetings after amé- 
aronos, probably because it lays more stress on official as compared 
with personal relation. 

Sid OeArjparos Geo. In salutations 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Eph., 2 Tim., 
ef. Rom. xv. 32, 2 Cor, viii. 5. The phrase is double-edged. On the 
one hand it expresses to St Paul’s heart his own unworthiness, for 
his call to the apostleship was not by the will of man (himself or 
another), but by that of God. On the other hand, it gives him 
courage, and also invests him with authority in the eyes of others, 
ef, Gal. i. 1. 

81d. God’s will was the antecedent condition of his call and was 
the means of its being made. The words also suggest that even Christ 
had not acted arbitrarily, as it were, in commissioning him, but 
had carried God’s will into effect. 

Kal TindQeos. Leaving the Pastorals out of consideration we see 
that in all his Epistles, save Rom. and Eph. (the former a semi- 
treatise and the latter a circular letter), St Paul joins others with him 
in the salutation ; viz. Sosthenes (1 Cor.), Timothy (2 Cor., Phil., Col., 
Phm.), Silvanus and Timothy (1 Thes., 2 Thes.), ‘‘all the brethren — 
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who are with me”’ (Gal.). St Paul, that is to say, associates some- 
one with himself in the salutation unless there are special reasons for 
the contrary. Timothy would have become known to some Colossians 
during his stay at Ephesus with St Paul. Observe that in this Epistle 
he maintains the reference to Timothy to the end by the use of the 
plural. ‘‘ The exceptions (i. 28, iv. 3) are rather apparent than real” 

(Lightfoot). Moulton (Gram. Proleg. 1906, p. 86), however, shows 

reasons for thinking that I and we are used without any distinction 

in late Greek literature and the papyri. It is hard to believe that 

St Paul was equally careless. 

6 ddeAdds, without the article—isolation; with it—fellowship. 
Four other Epistles also have “the brother” (=Timothy, 2 Cor., 
Philem, ; =Sosthenes, 1 Cor.) or ‘‘the brethren ” (Gal.) in the first half 
of the salutation, i.e. the mention of another with himself in the 
salutation frequently leads St Paul at once to think of the brother- 
hood. In no case (save Ephes. and the Pastorals) is the thought of 
the brotherhood put off for more than a few verses, for St Paul likes 
to address his readers as dded¢oi (e.g. Rom. i. 13). In Col. alone he 
puts aded@ors into the second half of the salutation. 

“ Brother”’ as a term signifying religious relationship is of course 
far from peculiar to Christianity, though its significance was im- 
mensely developed by it. ddeddof was used of members of religious 
associations and guilds at least as early as the 2nd century B.c. (see 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, 1901, pp.87, 142; see also Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, pp. 96 sqq.,630). Even in the O. T. we may see the privileges 
of ‘‘brother” extended to all Israelites, and even to foreigners who 
claimed the protection of Jehovah (Gérim), cf. Lev. xix. 17, 18, 34. 
In the N.T. ddeA¢goi is used (a) of Jews as such, Acts ii. 29, 37, iii. 17 
(cf. 2 Mae. i. 1), (b) of Christians as such; see (besides in the Epistles) 
especially John xxi. 23; Acts xi. 1, xv. 23, Cf. ddedpdrns, 1 Pet. ii. 
17, v. 9+, and gi\adedpia, 1 Pet. i. 22 (where see Hort); cf. pikddeAgos 
2 Mac. xv. 14. 

2. In the second half of the salutation observe: 

(1) The dative suggests the omission either of xaipew (éyw), 

Acts xxiii. 26, Jas. i. 1, 2 Mac. i. 1, or, more probably, simply 
ypipw. (2) d&8eAdoits occurs nowhere else in such a position (vide 
ssupra). (3) A comparison of the other salutations where aylots 
occurs shows that in 2 Cor. i.1, Eph. i. 1, Phil. i. 1 certainly, and in 
Rom. i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 2 probably, ayiois is not a mere epithet, ‘holy,” 
but rather ‘holy ones,” ‘‘saints.” (4) Hence kal moots a8. év 
X@. is added by way of further definition; cf. Eph.i.1. (5) We 
do not find here ry éxxAyoig (as in 1 Cor. i. 2, 1 Thes.i. 1, 2 Thes. 
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i. 1, Phm. 2) or rats éxx\notas (Gal. i. 2). St Paul here regards his 
readers not as united into one whole, or into several communities, 
but primarily as individuals set apart for God. That, however, he 
closely connected the thought of of dy. with that of 4 éxkxAnola may 
be assumed in view of the fact that both are taken over from Jewish 
usage (for éxkAnoia, Acts vii. 38, and for of dyvoe cf. Matt. xxvii. 52 
with Acts ix. 13, on which last passage Hort remarks, ‘‘ Members of 
the holy Ecclesia of Israel were themselves holy by the mere fact of 
membership, and this prerogative phrase is here boldly transferred 
to the Christians by the bold Damascene disciple,” The Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 56). (6) He does not repeat the article before ade)- 
gots lest he should seem to differentiate the persons. He regards 
them first as saints towards God, and then as brethren towards 
each other. 

mvrrois. This is almost certainly used in the passive sense of 
‘*trustworthy,’’ proved ‘‘faithful,” and not in the active sense of 
‘*believing,” ‘‘ trustful.” 

For (1) in classical literature the active sense ‘‘is confined to 
half-a-dozen passages from poets, one from Plato, Leg. vu. 8248 
(perhaps a quotation from a poet), and one from Dion Cassius 
xxxvir. 12, where miorés with a negative=dmoros, which often has 
the active sense.” Also ‘“‘neither in the LXX. nor in any other 
Greek Jewish book (Apocrypha, etc.) does micrés have the distinctly 
active sense”’ (Hort on 1 Pet. i. 21). 

(2) Further, in every case in the N.T. where it = “believing” 
(John xx, 27; Acts x. 45, xvi. 1; 2 Cor. vi. 15; Gal. iii. 9 prob.; 
1 Tim. iv. 3, 10, 12, v. 16, vi. 2; Tit. i. 6) it is used either absolutely 
or semi-absolutely, predicating belief of those who would not neces- 
sarily be believers. It never occurs, that is to say, as a mere epithet 
of those who are known to be already believing. Thus ‘“ believing 
brethren”? would be tautology. Eph. i. 1 is indeed doubtful, 
but is probably to be interpreted passively on the analogy of our 
passage. 

For miorés with ddedpds see iv. 9 (cf. v. 7); 1 Pet. vy. 12. By 
calling them “faithful” St Paul wishes to imply that they at least 
have not yielded to the temptations against which he is about to 
warn them. In 1 Pet. v. 12 as Noylfouar is added, but it is not 


1 It has been suggested (Abbott) that éxxanoda is not used in the salutations of 
Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, because he had no official relations with the heads __ 
of Churches to which he was personally unknown. In Philippians he uses what is 
perhaps an equivalent, ody emoxonots kai Staxovots. 
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St Paul’s way so to modify his statements, especially in the opening 
words of an epistle. In Gal. vi. 16, Eph. vi. 24 the exclusion of 
others from his greetings is more marked. 

é&v Xpiorm. In view of the non-Christian, yet religious, use of 
adeddol (v. 1 note) such an addition was perhaps necessary. We may 
say that while dde\gol regards believers externally, and miorol their 
inner disposition tested by behaviour, év Xpuor@ both defines that in 
which they are brethren, and points to the reality in which alone 
true brotherhood takes its rise and is maintained. On the absence 
of rots before év Xpisr@ see v, 8 end. 

xapts tptv. The epistolary formula yalpew common among heathen 
(2 Mac. ix. 19, Acts xxiii. 26; cf. also the examples given from the 
papyri in J. A. R. Ephesians, p. 276) and Jews (2 Mac. i. 1), and even 
among Christians (Acts xv. 23; Jas. i. 1) is here ennobled by St Paul. 
He wants for his brethren more than greeting and joy, even God’s 
grace. xdpis here doubtless comprises the fullest sense of the word, 
both God’s favour and His power freely given. 

kal elpyjvn. Not, apparently, a heathen formula, though compare 
Dan. iii. 98=iv. 1 (LXX. and Theod.) of Nebuchadnezzar and vi. 25 
(Theod. ) of Darius, but Jewish. Perhaps derived from the high priest’s 
blessing, Num. vi. 26. It occurs in David’s message to Nabal, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 5 (€pwricare atréy él r@ dvduarl mov els elpjvnv). It is found 
with yalpew in 2 Mace. i. 1. 

As used by St Paul after ydpis, which assumes that all is right 
between the soul and God, it probably refers not so much to inward 
peace as to external, the disposition of their affairs by God in such 
a way as to bring them quietness and happiness. The Christian 
greeting will then chiefly mean: May God’s mercies be given to you, 
and His protection be ever round you! But of course this protection 
will reach to body, soul, and spirit. 

dard Geot marpds jpav. The thought is not of God as the universal 
Father (Acts xvii. 28), but as Father of those who are in Christ, 
among whom St Paul includes himself. On the omission of kal 
xuplov "Inco? Xpicrod in the true text see the notes on Textual Criti- 
cism. The formula ‘‘Grace and Peace” is found in every epistle except 
Heb., James, 1 and 3 John (Jude), and is increased by ‘‘merey” in 
land 2 Tim., 2 John. St Paul, save in 1 Thes., always adds the 
Source of these blessings, limiting it to the Father here only. His 
reason for so limiting it here perhaps lies in the fact that in v. 3, 
and frequently in this epistle, he brings out the special relationship 
of Christ to the Father, and he therefore avoids a phrase that, in 
itself, might support independence. He thus lays stress on God as 
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the Father of believers (v. 2), and in a special sense the-Father of 
‘our Lord Jesus ”’ (v. 3). 

3—8. Introductory thanksgiving for their effective reception of the 
Gospel in the true form of it taught them first by Epaphras. 

(v.3) We both always thank the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ when we pray for you; (v. 4) for we heard of your faith in 
Christ Jesus and your continual love towards all the saints; (v. 5) 
these being due to your reception of the news of your glorious future 
in the heavens, which you heard of before you were exposed to later 
errors, in the message of the Gospel in its integrity which is come 
unto you. (v. 6) But indeed you are not alone in this, It is already 
even in all the world, continually producing life and the results 
of life, and spreading—just as it does with you. For this was so 
with you from the very first; you recognised God’s surprising mercy 
accurately, (v. 7) This knowledge of yours corresponded to what 
you learned by word of mouth from Epaphras, who is our rightly- 
loved fellow-servant in the work Christ gave us to do, carrying out 
work. faithfully for our benefit as a minister sent by the Messiah. 
(v. 8) It was he too who told us plainly about your love (as I said in 
v. 4) towards others in the new sphere of the Spirit in which you now 
live. 

3, evxapiorovpev. In all St Paul’s Epistles except Gal. and the 
Pastorals he thanks immediately after the salutation, always em- 
ploying ev’xapicrety save in 2 Cor. and Eph. (yet cf. Eph. i. 16). Cf. 
ii. 7, iii. 15. The plural is to include Timothy; contrast v. 24. 

T@ Oe twatpl t. Kup. rp. "Ino. [Xptorod]. See the notes on 
Textual Criticism. ‘We thank the God (and) Father of our Lord 
Jesus [Christ].” 

Though Oeds arp is fairly common in St Paul’s Epp.t, yet 6 deds 
marhp occurs only, here and iii. 17, and possibly in v. 12, in each of 
these three cases following evxapicretv. Observe that when the 
object of evxaporet in the N.T. is God the article is invariably used 
(e.g. 1 Th. i, 2). Hence the article here appears to be due to the 
presence of edxapioreiv, and Aq mwarpl is probably the same combined 
expression as in v, 2 and wherever else it comes. In other 
words, He is here represented as both the eds and the zarjp of 
our Lord. For the double thought compare John xx. 17; Rom. xy. 6; 
2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i, 3, and perhaps 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
Cf. also esp. 2 Pet. i. 17, and for eds also Matt. xxvii. 46, Eph. i. 17. 
See also the notes on ii. 2 rod Oe00, Xpicrod. 

Notice that of the two emendations of the text the var. lect. xa 
marpt gives practically the same sense, while the ‘‘ Western” reading 
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T@ 0e@ TG Tarpl presumably requires 7@ Oe to be taken alone—‘ we 
thank God (absolutely), the Father of,” ete. 

mavtore, ‘‘we thank...always when we pray for you.” Probably 
with edyapicroduey, notwithstanding the distance. Cf. 2 Th. i. 3, 
ii. 13; 1 Cor. i. 4; Eph. v. 20; Phm. 4, 

trepl tpov mpooevxdpevot, See the notes on Textual Criticism, and 
contrast v. 9. Though epi vudv frequently occurs with rdvtore 
(1 Cor. i. 4; 2 Thes. i. 3, ii. 13) it is here probably to be taken primarily 
with mpocevx., which would otherwise stand rather baldly. epi 
bu. mpoc. defines the times and occasions to which mdvrore refers. 
mept buoy thus loses the emphasis it would acquire if rpoc. were 
independent of edxap....rdvtote mepl vuar. 

4. dkovoavres, ‘for we heard.’ Prob. not temporal, but causal. 
Cf. Eph. i. 15; contrast Phm. 5. 

ayy thot tov év Xpior@ “Incod. The article is often omitted 
before év Xp. "Inc.; cf. also v. 8. In the spoken language the 
absence of the article would be easily supplemented by the tone. 

éy—here marking not the sphere, but the object of faith—centred 
on Christ and resting in Him, cf. Gal. iii, 26. It is thus rather 
fuller in thought than eis, ii. 5. Hence perhaps the curious change 
from év to els in Eph. i. 15 if dydmnyv is not genuine there. 

Ka. THv dydrnv. In Eph. i. 15 (W.H.) love is not expressly 
mentioned, but is regarded as part of faith. 

dyamnv. Not found before the LXX., yet in view of the fact that 
it occurs with comparative frequency there (perhaps twenty times in 
all, of which eleven are in Cant.) it is curious that no certain oc- 
currence of it seems to be yet found in the papyri, and but once in 
Philo (see Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 199). Yet the number of 
words supposed to have been coined by the LXX. translators is 
diminishing so rapidly that it is very improbable that this will 
remain to them. 

[iv exere] See notes on Textual Criticism. Apparently unique, 
but Phm. 5 is very similar. 

els mavtas Tovs aylous, ‘ toward all the saints,” R.V.; cf. Phil. iv, 
22 and 2 Thes. i, 3. 

5. Sid rH eAnlSa «.7.A. This should be taken with the whole 
sentence from ri micrw onwards. Both the faith and the love 
of the Colossians are stated to be due to the news of the glorious 
future brought to them by the Gospel. We have thus the triple idea 
of faith, love, and hope (cf. 1 Thes. v. 8, 9). That hope is objective 
here causes but little difficulty, for it implies and includes the sub- 
jective meaning. 

B2 
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Observe that “hope” is given a much more important part in the 
N.T. than in our popular theology. To the heathen the good news 
of a real heaven, a blessed life after death, must have proved a special 
means of leading them to faith on Christ. Contrast Eph. ii. 12 
Compare infra, v. 27. For the connexion of hope with faith compare 
Sas eB 

THY atroKepéevny bpiv, ‘‘the hope that is laid by for you,” Luke xix. 
20; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Heb. ix. 27+. Frequently in the Classies of money 
put on one side so that it may be brought out in due course. Com- 
pare Luke xix. 20, the talent in the napkin. In Deut. xxxii. 34 
Symm. translates DIQD+ “laid up in store,” R.V., by awéxerrat, For 


reference to the glory reserved for the Christian cf. 2 Tim. iv. 8, and 
the difficult passage, 2 Mac. xii. 45. For the thought ef, also 1 Pet. 
Bar 

év Tots ovpavots, v. 16 note, 

av mponkovcare} (not in LXX.). The frequent difficulty of cor- 
rectly interpreting a word not in itself difficult may be seen here, 
where the value of the preposition in the compound verb has been 
understood in at least seven different ways. Of these only two appear 
to be worthy of mention: (1) It may mean “ before exercising faith and 
love.” The words of the truth ete. contained the message of this 
“hope.” (2) More probably, however, it means “ before you heard 
the later lessons of the false teachers,” cf. 23. See also the next 
note. 

év T@ Adyw THS GAnMelas Tod evayyeAlov. Here only, though see 
Eph. i. 13, But 7 ddjOeva 7. evayy. occurs in Gal. ii. 5, 14+, where 
it means the Gospel in its integrity as compared with Judaistic per- 
versions of it. So also here St Paul probably is silently contrasting 
a false conception of the Gospel, cf. év a\nfela, v. 6. 

Néyos here is presumably the message spoken by the first preacher 
to the Colossians, apparently Epaphras, v. 7. Compare Acts xv. 7; 
Matt. xiii. 19. Contrast 6 Adyos rod Oeod, v. 25 note. 

6. Tov mapdvros eis dpas, “which (i.e. the Gospel) is come.unto 
you.” mdpeme elst frequently in Classics, e.g. Thue. vi. 88, ef. 
1 Mae. xi. 63. In N.T. with pds, Acts xii. 20; 2 Cor. xi, 8; Gal. iv. 
18, 20+. 

xa0ds. He wishes to bring out the fact that they do not stand 
alone. Others, yes even the whole world, are experiencing the vigorous 
life of the true Gospel. 

kal év maytTl To Kéope. mwas 0 Kdomos, Rom. iii. 19}, ef. ‘* Mark” 
xvi. 15. dos 6 «., Rom. i. 8; 1 John ii. 2; Matt. xvi. 26 (\| Luke), XXvi. 
13 (|| Mark)+. An hyperbole (v. 23, 1 Thes. i i. 8°; 2 Cor. ii. 14; Rom. 
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i. 8, cf. x. 18) made easier to St Paul by his habit of choosing im- 
portant towns as his centres of mission work, and regarding their 
several districts as evangelised through them, cf. 1 Thes. i. 8*, Acts 
xix. 10. St John’s letters’ to the Seven Churches imply a similar 
mode of thought. 

early Kaptrodopotpevov Kai avgavdpevov Kabds Kal év tpiv. The 
punctuation is exceedingly doubtful. 

(1) Consider it first as printed. St Paul in this case purposely 
uses the paraphrastic present, 2 Cor. ix. 12, and perhaps Col. ii. 23 
(cf. Blass, § 62. 2), ‘“‘ to express continuity of present action ”’ (Light- 
foot), and then, after still further enlarging the contents of the 
analogy in the preceding xadds by xal avéavduevov, doubles back upon 
the analogy, and states that even the fuller blessing is found in the 
Colossians (xaas x. év butv). 

The construction is intelligible, but very awkward, and it has no 
real parallel in the N.T. 1 Thes. iv, 1 has been adduced (xa@ws 
mapehdBere map’ nuav To ras det buds meprrarety Kal dpéoxew Deg, Kabs 
kal mepuraretre), but in that passage the second xa@ws introduces a 
fresh fact, that their ‘‘walk” corresponded to the lesson in it that 
they had ‘‘ received.” 

(2) Print éoriv, xaproop. k.7.. In this case the force of the first 
Ka0ws stops at écriv. The Gospel has come as far as you, even as it 
is, in fact, in all the world. kapmodgop. x.r.X. then becomes an ad- 
ditional, but loosely appended, thought of the success of the Gospel 
in the world. To this very naturally is added the further statement 
that it is successful not only in the world but also in the Colossians 
(xa. x. €v jyiv). This second method of punctuation is perhaps pre- 
ferable in that it puts less force upon the language. 

Kaptodopotpevov. The middle comes here only in the Greek 
Bible. The active, though used of plants in Hab. iii. 17, Wisd. x. 7, 
suits excellently persons (e.g. v. 10) or the ground (Mark iv. 28). 
Even in Matt. xiii. 23 (and more clearly in ||s) the thought of the 
seed is merged in that of the person. For the middle comprises the 
notion of having life in itself, which persons and the earth do not 
possess. ‘‘The middle denotes the inherent energy, the active the 
external diffusion. The Gospel is essentially a reproductive organism, 
a plant ‘ whose seed is in itself’ ”’ (Lightfoot). 

kal avgavopevoy. avédvoua is connected with caprogpopew also in 
v.10. Observe that in the parable of the Sower Matt. xiii. 23 reads 
ds 5% Kaptodopet kal moet x.7-A., and Mark iv. 8, édldov Kxapréy, 
dvaBalvovra kal adtavopeva. St Paul’s words are apparently a re- 
miniscence of our Lord’s parable, but he divides the Gospel term, 
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“seed,” into its component parts, (1) the message (v. 6), and (2) 
those who receive the message (v. 10). 

Of the two words xapro@. implies that the activity of the Gospel is 
seen in its effect on life; believers are changed in character. avéar. 
in its spread; believers are continually being added. Compare 
v. 10 note. 

Kabds kal év bpiv, vide supra. 

ad’ as pépas. To be closely connected with the preceding words. 
The proper result of the Gospel among you was not postponed for a 
single day. 

fKovoate. The object (the Gospel) is understood (ef. v. 9), ‘since 
the day ye heard of it” (A.V.). For though it is possible to connect 
jkovoate with ri xdpw (‘‘ since the day ye heard and knew the grace 
of God’’ R.V.), this construction is improbable, because (1) év ddndeig 
must go solely with éréyvwre; (2) the cafés of v. 7, “ heard...the 
grace...even as ye learned,” would be tautological. 

Kal éméyvwre. The verb occurs in Colossians here only, Cf. v. 9. 
On the much disputed question of the force of ért in this compound 
see J. A. R.’s valuable detached note in his Ephesians, pp. 248—254, 
where he shows that in the Classics (and he sees no occasion to 
depart from this in the N.T.) ‘‘the preposition is not intensive, but 
directive....So that to perceive a particular thing, or to perceive who 
a particular person is, may fitly be expressed by émvywwoxew.” 

Moulton (Gram. Proleg. 1906, p. 113) attributes less force to the ézi, 
saying only that it makes the aorist more decisive, and in the present 
‘‘ includes the goal in the picture of the journey there.” 

THY Xap Tod Ocod, i.e. His love to man as shown in the Gospel. 
Compare Acts xx. 24 diayapripacOa 7d edayyédov THs XdpiTos Tov Hed 
and 32 (both addressed to the Elders of the Church at Ephesus), 
Tite. Lig L-Pet...40- 

‘“«The true Gospel as taught by Epaphras was an offer of free 
grace, a message from God; the false Gospel, as superposed by the 
heretical teachers, was a code of rigorous prohibitions, a system of 
human devising. It was not ydpis but déyuara (ii. 14); not rod Peot 
but 70d Kdcpou, Tar dvOpwrwy (ii. 8, 20, 22)” Lightfoot. 

In addition to these thoughts there is probably that of the univer- 
sality of the offer of salvation, whether in contrast to Jewish ex- 
clusiveness generally, or, as perhaps with special reference here, to 
the apparently esoteric doctrine of the false teachers at Colossae in 
particular. 

J.A. R., Ephesians, pp. 220—226, has a valuable detached note upon 
xdpis, showing that St Paul used it in part to bring out ‘‘the sur- 
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prising mercy of God, by which those who had been wholly outside 
the privileged circle [of Israel] were now the recipients of the Divine 
favour” (p. 224). 

év ddnela. Not adjectival with ri ydpw rod Geod, but adverbial 
with éréyrwre, cf. Matt. xxii. 16; 2 John1; 3 John 1. Itismore than 
“in sincerity,” and rather “in right and accurate fashion.” See 
especially Matt. xxii. 16, with the parallel passages Mark xii. 14, 
Luke xx. 21. You knew in proper fashion, you not only heard the 
message, but grasped its contents rightly. Observe the undercurrent 
of assurance that their first perception of the Gospel was better than 
that which the false teachers desired to see in them now. 

7. éydGere. To be given its full force, implying some continuance 
of instruction. Compare 2 Tim. iii. 14; Phil. iv. 9; Matt. xi. 29. 
Compare also infra, ii. 7. 

ams ’Haradpa, iv. 12, Phm, 23+. Doubtless a short form of the 
word ’Ezradpédiros (‘‘lovely,”’ Lat. Venustus); cf. lapwevds for Tappe- 
vldns, "Apreuds for “Apreuldwpos, ’AdeEds for ’AXéEavdpos (see Winer, 
§ xvi end). 

Yet both forms of the name are said to be so common that strong 
evidence would be required for us to identify this Epaphras with the 
Epaphroditus of Phil. ii. 25, iv. 18+. And, as far as it goes, the 
evidence is the other way. For Epaphroditus is connected only with 
Philippi, to which he is sent by St Paul, and from which he brings 
back presents ; Epaphras, on the other hand, is connected only with 
Colossae, of which he is either a native (as seems most probable) or 
an inhabitant of long standing (iv. 12), and which he had evangelised 
(here), and the believers of which he greets both generally (iv. 12) 
and in the person of one of their leaders (Phm. 23). Both indeed 
were at Rome, but, so far as reference is made to them, at periods 
many months, or perhaps even one or two years, apart (see Introd., 
p. xlviii). 

Tot dyannrod. iv. 7, 9,14; Phm.1,16; 3John1. Hort, on 1 Pet. 
ii. 11, says, ‘‘ Not St Paul only, but all the other writers of Epistles 
in the N.T., make use of it. It refers back to our Lord’s test of 
discipleship to Himself, the mutual love of those who believe in Him 
(John xiii. 34f., xv. 12, 17); and is thus combined emphatically with 
morol, faithful, in 1 Tim. vi, 2 (q.v.): ef. Col. iv. 9.” 

Certainly in our passage at least it serves to emphasize the satis- 
factory character of him who first preached the Gospel to the Colos- 
sians, and thus strengthens St Paul’s argument. 

cvvSovAov, Elsewhere in St Paul only iv. 7 (Tychicus). Compare 
auwvepyos, iv, 11, Phm, 24 and cwacxuddwros, iv. 10, 
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If, as it seems, dod)os, like ‘ebed in the O.T., regards the servant 
not merely as a member of the household but as one entrusted with 
work, ovvdovdos here probably refers to Epaphras not merely as a 
fellow-Christian, but as one engaged in work, He shared with St 
Paul the privilege of carrying out the duty assigned him by their 
common Master. 

jjpav. Probably including Timothy, avoiding egotism, v. 1, note. 

Os éoriy TmLOTOs Urrép jpwv SidKovos Tod xpiorod, ‘who is a faithful 
minister of Christ on our behalf,’”’ R.V. On the reading see the notes 
on Textual Criticism. The position of trép judy is curious, and 
apparently lays stress on his faithfulness (not his ministry) on behalf 
of us. Probably the ministry is regarded as exercised towards St 
Paul. Christian work done among the Gentiles in its measure freed 
him from his debt to them (Rom. i. 14), 

Sudkovos. Doubtless in its wide and non-official sense. So also 
vv. 23, 25, and iv. 7 where see note. Its essential thought is 
‘‘activity and subordination.” ‘‘Epaphras, whatever his church- 
office, was the loving worker under Christ for Paul and Colossae”’ 
(Moule). 

Tod xptorotd. The article (contrast 2 Cor. xi. 23, didkovor Xpicroi 
elcly;) suggests the office and position of our Lord in His relation to 
the dispensation to Jew and Gentile rather than His personality. 

Therefore also xpucrod is printed without a capital letter, i.e. it is, 
in the opinion of W.H. (ii. § 415), here not so much a proper name 
as an appellative, ‘‘ the Messiah.” Compare also Hort, The Christian 
Heclesia, p. 111 sq. 

rod Incod would not have been so apposite to St Paul’s argument 
(contrast Eph. iv. 21); St Paul, half unconsciously no doubt, uses’ 
the term that will best meet the claims of the false teachers, 

8. 6 kal Syddoas. The cai not only states a fresh fact about 
Epaphras but also implies that it was he and no other (qui idem); ef. 
Matt. x. 4, 2 Cor. i. 22. 

jpiv. See note on the first 7udv in v. 7. 

Tv bpov dydrnv. The order is much less common than ri 
aydrnv buav and gives judy a slight emphasis (cf. Rom. xvi. 19, 
2 Cor. vii. 7 ter). 

Probably their love is to the saints generally, St Paul mentioning it 
now as the visible result of their acceptance of Epaphras’ teaching, 
and also taking up once more the thought of v. 4, and making it 
a starting-point from which he begins a fresh exhortation. 

év mvevpar.. Not rij év mveduart. Probably the words dydany év 
mvevpart are regarded as forming one idea; ef. 1 Gor. x. 18 rév _ 
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‘Iopan\ xara odpxa, see Winer, § xx. 2 and J. A. R. on Eph. i. 15. 
But contrast Phm. 6. 

Probably spirit as such, the higher spiritual sphere in which their 
thoughts and feelings now worked, the sphere in which God revealed 
His truth to them (Eph. iii. 5), in which they prayed (Eph. vi. 18), 
and in which they were being made a spiritual House (Eph, ii. 
22). Their love was ov’ capxiky, ad\\a mvevpatixy Oecumen, (in loco, 
Migne, cxrtx. 16). In any case it is a true statement of theology that 
such love exercised in the spiritual sphere is ultimately due to the 
blessed Spirit Himself (Rom. xv. 30; ef. Westcott on Eph. iii. 5). 

9—14. Prayer for the Colossians, with reason for gratitude on their 
part to God, viz. their emancipation in Christ. This forms a transition 
to a fuller account of the relation of the Son to the Father, to 
Creation, and to the Church. 

(Observe that in these verses there are frequent signs that the 
Apostle is already conscious of the warnings that he is about to 
give them.) 

(v. 9) Because of the love you show, we both (Timothy and I), ever 
since we first heard (as I said in v. 4) of your faith in Christ, con- 
tinually intercede for you, and ask for our request to be granted 
us that you may be filled with the recognition of what is God’s 
will ior each, in wisdom as needed in every case and spiritual 
discernment; (v. 10) thus walking worthily of our Master—with the 
object of pleasing Him in every case, bearing fruit (as I said) in 
every good work, and growing by this very knowledge of God; 
(v. 11) being continually strengthened too in God’s strength given as 
it is needed in proportion to (nothing less than) the supreme might 
of His revelation of Himself given with the object of your having 
hopeful endurance and quiet forbearance, and these accompanied by 
joy; (v. 12) giving thanks to the Father who made you Gentile 
Christians sufficient for admission into your share of the possession 
that all saints have in spiritual light; (v. 13) [the Father] who 
delivered us all out of the rule that springs from and is governed by 
darkness, and transferred us into the sovereignty of His Son whom 
He loves; (v. 14) [the Son] in whom we now have emancipation 
from that darkness, consisting primarily in the remission of our sins. 

9. 8a rotro. Probably this refers primarily to the immediately 
preceding words ri tuav dydrnv ev mvevuart, which however in 
themselves sum up an important part of the whole preceding para- . 
graph. For a similar case compare 1 Thes. ili. 5, where da rofro 
primarily refers to the troubles of the Thessalonians mentioned in 
v. 4, which again underlie all vv. 1—4. Even in Eph. i. 15 the 
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immediate reference may well be to the thought of the praise of God’s 
glory (v. 14) which is underlying all vv. 3—14, and in 1 Thes. ii. 13 the 
thought of the Thessalonians being called into God’s kingdom and 
glory, i.e. the possibilities of the Divine call (a thought present in 
i. 3, 10), supplied a reason for all St Paul’s work among them. 

Rat jets. We, Paul and Timothy, on our side show our love. 

ad’ 7s hpépas jKovoaper, cf. v. 6. 

trip tpav. Contrast v. 3. The apparent absence of any parallel 
in the N.T. for t7ép, or even zepi, being joined with airéw makes it 
probable that trép is governed by rpocevxydueva only (Matt. v. 44; 
James v. 16+). Hence the A.V. ‘‘do not cease to pray for you, and 
to desire,” etc. is preferable in this particular to the R.V. ‘‘do not 
cease to pray and make request for you.” 

airotpevor. The middle may be used merely to conform to 
mpocevx., though its greater strength than the active (see Moulton, 
Gram. Proleg. 1906, p. 160) was hardly forgotten, or may perhaps 
hint to them delicately that he reckoned blessings given to them as 
given to himself (cf. Mark vi. 24 with 22, 23; James iv. 2, 3; 
1 John y. 14, 15). 

ta. For similar instances of the weakened iva after verbs of 
asking see ii. 1, 2, iv. 8, 12. Cf. also especially 2 Thes. i. 11. 

tH érlyvwow. See note on éréyywre, v. 6. The usage of the 
word ériyvwots in the N.T. is remarkable. It does not occur in the 
first group of St Paul’s Epistles ; and only three times in the second, 
and that not in its highest connotation (Rom. i. 28, iii. 20, x. 2); 
but it is used eight times in the third, always (save in Phm. and 
perhaps Phil.) of our knowledge of God (Phil. i. 9; Eph. i. 17, iv. 13; 
Col. i. 9, 10, ii. 2, iii. 10; Phm. 6); and four times in the fourth, 
in the phrase els érlyywow adnOetas (1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 25, iii, 7; 
Tit. i. 1; cf. also Heb. x. 26). It also occurs four times in 2 Pet., of 
our knowledge of God, apparently with some reminiscence of St Paul’s 
third group. 

Its greater frequency in the later groups of St Paul’s Epistles is 
doubtless due to the greater need experienced by the Church of a right 
intellectual and spiritual knowledge of God, especially in view of the 
false teaching that claimed to supply this. No doubt also St Paul’s 
enforced leisure at Caesarea and Rome was a providential means of 
his meditation on the subject and his subsequent ability to point out 
“the truth. On the accusative see Blass, Gram. § 34. 6. 

Tov OeAnparos, v. 1, note. Here not God's will that embraces the 
whole scope of His plan and purpose concerning the world, for 
believers cannot be expected to have érlyvwors of this, although they- 
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may legitimately pray for its accomplishment (Matt. vi. 10), and they 
even know, in a sense, the ‘‘ mystery ” of it (Eph. i. 9), but the will 
of God so far as it affects us individually. Compare Matt. vii. 21 
(6 roy 7d OéAnua Tod Tmarpds pov), Eph. v. 17, vi. 6. 

avrod,i.e. God the Father. 1d é\nua’Inood or Xpicrod never oceurs. 
In 70 0é\nua rod Kupiou (Acts xxi. 14; Eph. v. 17) the genitive doubtless 
also refers to God the Father. 

év marks that in which the éwiyywors manifests itself. It is very 
improbable that a comma should be put at a’rof and the following 
words joined with v. 10 as far as dpecxiav, though of course repurareiy 
easily takes éy (e.g. iii. 7, iv. 5). But a very clumsy sentence would 
be the result. See further on é ravri épyw ayadg (v. 10). 

macy, vv. 10, 11, 15, 28, ili. 16, iv. 12. Distributive; wisdom in 
every case as needed (v. 28). Compare racav dixatoovvnv, Matt. iii. 15. 
For the contrast between aca and réca 4 compare 2 Cor. i. 4 6 mapa- 
Kahav quads éml raoy TH Oder judy (totality), els 7d SivacOae Nuas 
mapakahew rods év racy OAWee (i.e. any which may arise). 

On its connexion with codia and cuvéce: see below s.v. mvevmariky- 

copiq. Five more times in this Epistle, i. 28, ii. 3, 23, iii, 16, 
iv. 5, and three times in Eph,, i. 8, 17, iii. 10; elsewhere in the 
Pauline Epistles, only once in Romans (xi. 33) and 2 Cor, (i. 12), 
but frequently in 1 Cor. It is ‘‘ mental excellence in its highest and 
fullest sense; Arist. Hth. Nic. vi. 7 4 dxpiBeordryn Tey emiornuav...womep 
Kepadiy éxouca emiorhun Tov Tyuuwrdrwy....Cicero de Off. 1. 43 ‘ princeps 
omnium virtutum.’...The Stoic definition of copia, as émioriun Oelwy 
kal dvOpwrlvav Kal Tév TovTwy airidy, is repeated by various writers” 
(Lightfoot). 

Yet we must be careful not to understand it here of wisdom in the 
abstract. From the usage of év mdoy copia in v. 28, iii. 16 (ef. 
especially the parallel Eph. v. 15—19) and even Eph. i. 8, St Paul is 
evidently thinking of mental excellence in its application. 

Kal cuvécet, ii. 2. otveors is not found elsewhere with co¢ia in the 
N.T. (though in 1 Cor. i. 19 the two words are in parallel clauses of a 
quotation from Isa. xxix. 14), but see Deut.iv. 6; 2 Chron. i. 10—12; 
Isa. xi. 2. See also Ex. xxxi. 3; 1 Chr. xxii. 12; Dan. ii. 20 (Theod.) ; 
Bar. iii. 23. 

It stands in relation to co¢ia as the part to the whole, and 
expresses the intellectual grasp, the discernment, of the condition 
of affairs in any given instance. Compare 2 Tim. il. 7 vée 6 déyw" 
ddoe yap cor 6 Kipios civerw ev raow. It is ‘‘the faculty of putting 
together, and reading the significance of, facts and phenomena 
around” (Beet). ‘‘ Wisdom’ is the noble faculty of judging and 
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acting aright, ‘ intelligence’ that faculty in application to the living 
problems of the hour” (Moule, Colossian Studies), particularly (one 
may suppose in the present case) such as those suggested by the false 
teaching to which the Colossians were exposed. 

TvevpatiKy, iii, 16. With the exception of 1 Pet. ii. 5 bis, rvevjarcxds 
occurs only in the Pauline Epistles, especially of course in 1 Cor. 

A remarkable example of such a combination of cogia and ovveots 
as St Paul means here was seen in Bishop Westcott, who, though 
(or rather because) he possessed Christian cola in perhaps a higher 
degree than any teacher of recent years, was enabled by his ctvects to 
bring the great coal strike in the North to a satisfactory termination, 
and that without any use of merely worldly means. 

10. mepiratyioat. Probably epexegetic, see Acts xv. 10; Luke i. 
54; 1 Sam. xii. 23; Pss. Sol. ii. 28. It may be due to the influence 
of Hebrew, in which both the construct (e.g. Ps. lxxviii. 18) and the 
absolute (Jer. xxii. 19) forms of the infinitive may be used to expand 
a preceding statement. In English we can hardly use the infinitive 
in this sense, and must translate ‘‘ walking.” 

Observe that mepuraretv in its metaphorical meaning (also ii. 6, 
lili. 7, iv. 5), self-evident as it appears to us, seems never to have 
been so used by Greeks uninfluenced by Semitic thought (though in 
Thue. ut. 64. 7 we find wera yap ’AOnvalwy ddikoy dddv lévTwv exwpioare, 
and parallels for dvacrpémomwat and dvacrpogy are quoted in Deissmann, 
Bibl. Studies, pp. 88, 194, from the Inscriptions). But in Hebrew it 
is very common (e.g. Ps. xxvi. 11) and the metaphor even gives the 
name to the strictly legal part of Rabbinic lore, the Halacha, i.e. 
the “ walk.” 

aélws. Observe that while repirareivy is almost entirely Semitic 
délws is almost entirely Greek. No Hebrew word quite expresses the 
idea (cf. Mw Prov. iii. 15, viii. 11; Esth. vii. 4). Therefore Delitzsch 
can only render our passage by a free paraphrase, fsa va 313, 
“to walk according to that which is good in the eyes of the Lord and 
according to all His good pleasure.” Had we nothing else whereby 
to tell the nature of the education of the Apostle the combina- 
tion repirarfoa délws would give us the clue to it being Graeco- 
Semitic. 

For délws roi xuplov compare, besides the passages quoted above, 
Wisd. iii. 5 ; Ecclus. xiv. 11 (Greek only), and the phrases dos, and 
dtlws, rob Geo0 (rv OeSv) in inscriptions at Pergamum (Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, p, 248). 

It is perhaps worth noting that the Peshitta here reads “ that-ye— 
may walk as is becoming, and may please God,” i.e. omitting w@cav 
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and recombining the other words. Did it mistranslate from the 
Latin ‘ut ambuletis digne Deo per omnia placentes”’ ? 

tov kupfov. Though Theodoret (in Ellicott) understands this of 
God (i.e. presumably the Father), and the analogy of 1 Thes, ii. 12 
(quoted supra) confirms it, yet ‘‘St Paul’s common, and apparently 
uniyersal, usage requires us to understand 6 Kvpios of Christ” 
(Lightfoot). Moule rightly points out that ‘such alternative 
expressions indicate how truly for St Paul the Father and the Son 
are Persons of the same Order of being.” St Paul is thinking of 
the Lord Jesus as the Master in glory, who ought to be worthily 
represented by us His servants here, and takes pleasure, or otherwise, 
in our behaviour. 

els. The final object of knowledge and a godly life is to please God. 

mGoav, i.e, in every case, see v. 9 rdo7. 

Gperklavt. dpéoxew Oe (r. kuply) in Rom. viii. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 32 ; 
1 Thes. ii. 15, and especially 1 Thes. iv. 1; ef. dpeoréds John viii. 29, 
and 1 John iii, 22. 

dpeckia is not found in classical writers of the best period, but in 
Theophrastus, Char. 2 (5), Polybius 31. 26. 5, Diod. 13. 53 it means 
**complaisance,” “ obsequiousness.”” Yet in an inscription given in 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 224, xapiv rijs els rhv wow dpeokelas it 
evidently has a good sense, and it is repeatedly used by Philo of 
pleasing God, as here; e.g. Quis rer. div. her. 24 (1. p. 490, § 123, Wend- 
land) ws dmodexouévou (ro Oeod) Kal dexouevou Tas WuxAs Eéxovolou 
dpecxelas; de Vict. Off. 8 (m1. p. 527) da macGy lévar r&v els dperxelav 
6d6y. In dvOpwrdpeckor (iii. 22) on the contrary the former meaning 
is apparent; see note there. 

éy twaytl ty ayabo. Perhaps to be taken with the preceding 
words, So R.V.mg. ‘‘to walk worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
in every good work.” The words would thus expand the thought of 
macav. But the sentence then becomes heavy and even somewhat 
tautological. Hence it is better to take the words closely with 
kapmopopobvres. The whole phrase is then, no doubt, explanatory of 
els Tacayv dpecxlay. So Chrysostom, Ils 6, récav dpeckelay ; By rayr’ 
Epyw ayabge Kapropopodvres, kal avdgavduevoe ev (sic) TH émiyvdoe rod 
Geo. 

Kaptrodopotvres, ‘‘ bearing fruit in every good work.” See v. 6 
note. Surely not dependent on rAnpwAjre (Beng., B. Weiss), but on 
TEPLTATHC AL. 

kal avgavdpevot, closely with caprogpopoidvres, as in v. 6 (see note). 

TH emyvdee tot Ocos. ‘By the knowledge of God.” With av- 
tavépevor only, for bearing fruit by knowledge would be too strained a 
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metaphor. It is probably the instrumental dative ‘‘ representing the 
knowledge of God as the dew or the rain which nurtures the growth 
of the plant; Deut. xxxii. 2; Hos. xiv. 5” (Lightfoot). It is indeed 
possible to take it as the dative denoting the attribute in respect of 
which anything takes place, v. 21; 1 Cor. xiv. 20; Acts xvi. 5; Phil. 
ii. 8. So R.V. ‘‘increasing in the knowledge of God” (verbally like 
A.V. which reads els riy érlyywow), but this seems hardly probable 
after wAypwOfre Thy ériyywow in v. 9. 

ll. & mdoy Svvdper Suvapovpevor, ‘‘ being strengthened in all 
(needed) strength.” It is very uncertain whether duvdwe refers to 
(1) Divine power given or (2) power in the act of being exercised by 
man. In favour of (2) are the parallels of év radon codla x. cwéoe 
mvevuu.. (Vv. 9), év wavrl épyw (v. 10), and probably év duvdue, v. 29. But 
in favour of (1) is the very similar passage, Eph. iii. 16, where 
duvduer evidently refers to the Divine power as the instrument of 
their being strengthened. On the whole (1) is preferable. So 
Theodoret, 77 dela porn Kparuvduevor (in loco, Migne, uxxxir. 596). 

The éy in this case is usually regarded as ‘‘instrumental.” Cf. 
Apoc. vi. 8, and Matt. vii. 6, but év in the strictly instrumental sense 
is so rare that it here more probably describes God’s strength as the 
element in which they find their strength and apart from which they 
are weak (cf, John xy. 5). 

Svvapovpevor. duvaudw in N.T. only in Heb. xi. 34, and perhaps Eph. 
vi. 10 (B alone of the great MSS., followed by W.H.mg.). évduvaydw 
is more common. In the LXX. and Hexapla fragments the reverse is 
the case. The tense here expresses the continuous application ofthe 
Divine power. 

kata. The measure of the strength given is limited (qua God) 
only by the sovereign might inherent in God’s self-manifestation. 

TO Kpatos. d%vayuis here would apparently mean the power actually 
exerted by the ddéa; xpdros =its general, overwhelming might compared 
with all else than God. For both the thought of this verse and also 
synonyms of ‘‘ power ”’ in relation to God see Eph. i, 19 ri rd brepBaddov 
péyebos Tis Suvdpews avrod els uds rods musrevovTas Kara Ti évépyeray 
Tod Kpdtovs Tis loxvos atrod, where icxtis seems to mark God’s - 
indwelling power, shown externally as xpdros, working in each 
recipient with évépyeca, and effective for him as dvvayis; see also 
Eph. iii. 16. In the N.T. xpdros is used always of God with the one 
exception of Heb. ii. 14, where the devil is described as rév 7d Kpdros 
éxovra Tov Pavadrou. 

THs Sdfns atrod. Possessive genitive. By God's 6éf we must 
understand here His nature as manifesting itself externally, more 
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particularly towards man. It is nearly synonymous with évoua 
(Matt. vi. 9; John i. 12), but this rather regards God’s revelation of 
Himself so far as man is able to receive it. Adéa, on the other hand, 
always suggests that God’s self-manifestation is too bright for man’s 
eyes to face (Luke ii. 9; 2 Cor. iii. 7; Acts xxii. 11). 

tropovny Kal pakpobuplay, ‘‘ fortitude and forbearance.” 

(1) For the combination see 2 Cor. vi. 4, 6,7, év iaouovy ToAN7... 
év pakpoOuula...év duvduer Oeod, and 2 Tim, iii. 10. Compare also 
Jas. v. 10, 11, where the two words are almost contrasted. 

(2) wmouovy. More than mere endurance; it is endurance 
marked by hope, nearly our ‘‘fortitude.” See EKeclus, xli. 2, b ddvare, 
kaév cov 70 Kplua éorly dvOpwrm...dm@o\eAwKdre Uronmovyy (TPN TN)), 
‘*who hath lost hope,” and ii. 14 oval byuiv rots droNeAwKdow wo- 
sovyy (Heb. not yet recovered). In the LXX, brouovy always, and 
irouévew generally, represent some part of the root 1)p (wait, or look 
eagerly, for), Compare 1 Thes. i. 3, where work springs from faith, 
toil from love, iouov4 from hope. Hence in Tit. ii. 2 it is the third 
in the Christian triad, rloris, dydrn, vrouovy (cf. Lightfoot on 
1 Thes. i. 3). 

(3) waxpoduula, iii. 12. Hardly classical. 

(4) Comparing the two words 

brro40v7 lays stress on the person who possesses it not being 
affected. Hence it seems to refer only to things, i.e. to trials in 
themselves, whether from God or from man. It is thus used of man 
only (even in Rom. xy. 5). 

paxpobvula on the other hand suggests that if the person were 
affected it would alter his behaviour to others. Hence it is used 
especially with reference to persons (vide supra), and may be used of 
God (e.g. Rom. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 20; cf. Luke xviii. 7; see also Symm. 
Eccles. viii. 12), 

Thus here drovovy means their endurance of all trials in a hopeful 
spirit, such as Christ Himself had, 2 Thes, iii. 5, and waxpoduula their 
evenness of temper, free from all irritation or impatience (cf. Trench, 
Synon. § u111.). They were in need of encouragement (22). 

pera xapds. Probably with the preceding clause. This is more in 
accordance with St Paul’s style, and more suggestive. Fortitude and 
forbearance are to be so far from moroseness as to be accompanied 
by positive joy (i. 24). Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8—10; 1 Thes. i. 6. 

12. edxapiorotyres, v. 3. Too distant from od ravéueba (v. 9) to be 
coordinate with mpocevxdmevor kal alrovuevor, suitable though the 
thought of St Paul giving thanks for them in itself is. The word is 
either coordinate with xaprogopodyres and duvapyotmevor, expressing a 
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third condition of their Christian walk (v. 10), or, as is more probable, 
primarily a development of the thought of wera Xapas, explaining the 
direction which their joy would take. 

T® twatpt. See notes on Textual Criticism. In v. 3 St Paul 
thanked the God and Father of Christ (see note) as the source of all 
the blessings that had been given, but here he represents the Colos- 
sians as thanking Him only as the Father, i.e. as the one who had 
admitted them into possession and thus sonship, through, as St Paul 
is careful to add (v. 13), Him who was Son in a supreme degree. 
The thought closely resembles Gal. iv. 6, 7. 

To ikavecayTt, See notes on Textual Criticism. The verb occurs 
elsewhere in the N.T. only in 2 Cor. iii. 6. It is found in the LXX., 
in no case apparently throwing light on our passage, and only in 
the middle or the passive. 

The not infrequent use of [6] ikavés in the Greek versions of the 
O.T. to translate Shaddai (the Almighty), suggests that this name 
for God may have been in St Paul’s mind when writing this passage. 
Compare especially Gen. xvii. 1, ‘‘I am El Shaddai, walk before me” 
with our v.10. With the accuracy of the translation we have no 
concern, but the rendering suggests that He who was sufficient for 
the needs of the O.T. saints, and who made St Paul and others 
sufficient as the ministers of the New Covenant (2 Cor. iii. 6), also 
made the Colossians sufficient for the share ete. Observe that ixdvw- 
cev implies that besides the general invitation both the personal call 
and the grace to accept it came from God. St Paul thus strikes at 
the root of the Jewish doctrine of N)3} (merit), even in its more 
refined forms of gratia de condigno or de congruo. 

The tense probably refers to the time of their conversion, when 
they entered upon the privileges which St Paul is about to mention. 

tpas. See notes on Textual Criticism. The O.T. colouring of the 
verse makes duds especially suitable, for the Colossian Christians 
might well thank God that, though Gentiles, they had been admitted 
into what had been the unique privilege of Jews, cf. Eph. ii, 12, 13. 

els tv pepida. In the LXX. yepis (gen. = pen) is usually dis- 


tinguished from pépos (very seldom = pon, often M¥P) as share from 


part; i.e. wepts connotes that others also have a share. In the N.T. 
wepis occurs only five times, but=‘‘ share” evidently in 2 Cor, yi. 15 
and probably in Luke x. 42. This helps, as will be seen, to fix the 
determination of the following genitive. 
rot KAjpov. (1) As to the meaning of the word in itself; 
(a) It was originally a lot; (b) thence, presumably front the 
primitive practice of redistributing at stated periods the land of the 
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community by lot to the several members, an allotment; (c) then, as 
plots of land were held permanently by individuals, a portion, a pos- 
session, a piece of land generally. Hence the LXX. uses it frequently 


as an equivalent to oF, lot; or allotment, and also for non, my) 


possession, or in certain cases inheritance. 

We cannot therefore insist on «\fpos maintaining its original con- 
notation of possession acquired by lot, though perhaps it still implies 
that it has not been earned by the possessor’s efforts. If so rod kAjpou 
carries on the thought of ikdvwoev. Compare Eph. i. 11, év @ éxdnpw- 
Onuev (probably=we were given a possession), Neither, be it ob- 
served, can we insist on the meaning ‘‘inheritance” as compared 
with ‘* possession 1.” 

(2) Its reference here : 

As Mt Seir was given to the sons of Esau év xAjpw, Deut. ii. 5 
(Heb. ‘‘for a possession”), so Canaan was given to the Israelites also 
év k\jpy, Ex. vi. 8; Num. xxxiii. 53; Deut. iii. 18 (Heb. “ for a posses- 
sion,’’ or ‘‘ to possess it’), although it does not appear to be actually 
called their kAfjpos. Yet it is probable that the thought of Canaan as 
the x\fjpos of the Lord’s people underlies our passage?. 

(3) The relation of rod xAjpou to ri pepida : 

What then is the relation in which rod «\jpou stands to the pre- 
ceding riv pepida? ‘Two answers have been given. 

(a) The genitive is of apposition, “ the share, i.e. the possession.” 
But in this case it is (a) hard to see why both substantives are 
employed ; (8) uéps, as stated above, would then suggest that others 
besides rév aylwy partake of it. 

Hence (b) the partitive genitive, ‘‘the share in the possession,” is 
preferable. You have your share in the lot possessed by the saints. 
“ The k\ijpos év TG wri is represented as the joint inheritance of the 
saints, of which each individual has his pepida’’ (Ell.). 

tav dylwv. v.2note. Possessive genitive. 

év t@ wrt. Defining the sphere of the kdjpos. For the O.T. 
worthies it lay in Canaan; for Christian believers it is év 7@ gwri. 
The Book of Enoch, § 58 (see note below), speaks of the lot of 


1 Mr H. St J. Thackeray, Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 
1900, p. 251, mentions the interesting fact that the Book of Enoch also speaks of 
“the lot of eternal life” given to Enoch (xxxvii. 4), of the “portion” predestined for 
him (xxxix. 8), of the “lot” of the Son of Man (xlvi. 3), of “the glorious lot” of the 
righteous and elect (lviii.). But the absence of these chapters in the. Greek fragments 
forbids a very close comparison. 

2 The familiar phrase “the land of Canaan, the lot of your inheritance” Ps. cv. 
11=1 Chr. xvi. 18, represents different words, cxotvicpa KAnpovoptas byuv (Heb. 
“the measure of your inheritance”), 
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the righteous and elect being glorious; ‘‘and the righteous will 
be in the light of the sun, and the elect in the light of eternal 
life,” thinking chiefly, it would seem, of physical splendour, but the 
contrast of 7d cxéros in v. 13 shows that (a) St Paul has in mind 
chiefly not physical but spiritual light ; and (b) this light is something 
already enjoyed. The possession of the saints is not merely a future 
heaven but present spiritual privileges év r@ gwri. Compare 1 Pet. 
ii. 9. Eph. v. 8 is even stronger. St Paul’s words in Acts xxvi. 18 
present several points of close resemblance to our vy. 12—14, rod 
émuotpéwar dd oKdtous els das kal tTHS eovelas ro) Larava émi rov 
deb, Too AaBelv aitods Adery dpaprioy Kal KAHpov Ev Tots ayvacpdvors 
more: TH els Eueé. 

“« éy in est quasi praepositio loci. Conferatur oppositum, Matt. iv. 
16, ubi bis est in” (Beng.). 

13. 6s «.7.’. = 6 marjp, v. 12. ‘*Appositional relative sentence 
(Win. § lx. 7), introducing a contrasted amplification of the preceding 
clause, and preparing for a transition to the doctrine of the Person, 
the glory, and the redeeming love of Christ, vv. 14—20” (EIll.). 

éptoaro...ek. When believers pray to be delivered from the attacks 
of the Evil One they say pica: juds dard rod rovypot, but when, as 
here, stress is laid on the persons delivered having been actually 
within the grasp of the enemy, é« is naturally used. So Luke i. 74; 
2 Tim. iii. 11, iv. 17. For a full discussion of the use of éx and 
dé with verbs expressing deliverance, both in the LXX. and in the 
N.T., see Chase, The Lord’s Prayer, 1891, pp. 71—85. Theophylact 
remarks that in itself the verb implies our having been in servitude, 
ovK elie 5é e&Badev, GAN’ Eppicaro, decxvds bre ws alyudAwrot érahairrw- 
povjeba. 

jpas. When it is a matter of enumerating God’s mercies to 
sinners St Paul readily falls back into using the first person, cf. 
ii. 13, iii. 4. 

THs éEovrlas. (1) In the LXX. éfovela is occasionally concrete, 
“dominion,” ‘‘domain”; 2 Kings xx. 13, ovK« jv Néyos bv obx Edetev 
avrots ‘Hfexlas év 7G olkw adrod kal év rdon TH efovola abrod: Ps. exiii. 
(exiv.) 2, éyev}On % “Iovdala aylacua atrod, "Iopand % éfovela adrod: - 
perhaps also Dan. iii. 3 (LXX. and Theod.). So too apparently Luke 
xxiii. 7 (hardly iy. 6). 

It would be a suitable meaning here, especially by way of contrast 
to the ordinary interpretation of Bact\ela, if there were more examples 
of such a use in the N.T. But there, with the above exception, it is, 
as it seems, either abstract or at most personified (v. 16, ii. 10, 15). 
Personification (as though it = “Prince of darkness”) is most im- 
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probable here. We therefore understand it as ‘‘ authority,” the active 
ruling principle which finds its source in darkness. Compare Acts 
xxvi. 18. 

(2) Possibly éfovcta in itself here means lawless, arbitrary, power 
in contrast to a well-ordered sovereignty. See Lightfoot, and cf. 
perhaps Ecelus. ix. 13, xxv. 25, xxx. 28 (=xxxiii. 20). 

Tov oxdétouvs. Not personified, but regarded as a state of existence 
in which, and so under which, unbelievers live, 1 Thes. y. 4, 5; ef. 
Rom. ii. 19. In Luke xxii. 53, airy éoriv tuav h wpa Kal 4 éfovcla rod 
oxorovs we haye a verbal parallel, primarily, as it seems, referring to 
the darkness of night, which, by making our Lord’s arrest easy, gave 
the Jews power to carry it out, yet also hinting at their love for 
‘darkness ” (John iii. 19), and the spiritual forces over it (Eph. vi. 
12). For the moral contrast of darkness to light see note on év re 
gurl, v. 12. 

Kal peréotryoey, ‘and transferred us.” So Josephus, Antt. rx, 11.1; 
ef. Tiglath-Pileser’s conquest of the northern parts of Israel, rods 
olkntopas alxpadwrioas wetéstynoev els Thy aitot Bacielay. Thereis no 
exact parallel in the LXX. or the N.T. The nearest is 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 
mlorw wore dpn weOtordvew, compare Isa. liv. 10, but it is classical, 
e.g. Thue. tv. 57. 

els rv Bactdelay, cf. iv. 11. Generally understood as “kingdom,” 
‘realm ” (Apoc. i. 6, v. 10). But since Dalman (The Words of Jesus, 
1902, pp. 91 sqq., 134 sqq.) has shown that 7 Baordela Tov obpardy 
(Matt.), or 4 Bao. r. Geo0 (Mark and Luke), properly means the 
‘sovereignty ” of God, i.e. His rule, not His realm, it seems probable 
that we must so interpret 7 Bacidela here. Observe the contrast to éx 
rhs étovclas rod axbrovs—‘‘ out of the power,” ‘‘into the sovereignty.” 
Many other passages in the N.T. in which facvdela occurs lend them- 
selves to this interpretation (e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. v. 5). 

Tod viod. Here at last the idea of ‘‘the Father” (v. 12) is 
elaborated. There is probably a tacit contrast to angels (ii. 18), such , 
as we find explicitly brought out in Heb. i. and ii. 

‘Observe, by the way, how curiously local as regards number are 
the references to Christ as the Son. In the Gospels, Rom., Gal., 
Heb., 1 John they occur often; in each of the other books only once 
or twice. Our passage and Eph. iv. 13 are the only places where 
Christ is so called in the Third Group of St Paul’s Epistles. 

THs aydrys aitov. (1) An attractive theory, originated, as it 
seems, by St Augustine, and followed by Lightfoot, understands 
dydrns as the genitive of origin, arguing that as love is the essence of 
God the phrase here refers to the Eternal Generation of the Son. It 
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thus serves, it is said, to introduce the following passage, particularly 
the phrases és éorw eixwv Tod Beod rod dopdrov (v.15), and év air@ 
evddknoe mav 7d tAHpwua KaToKhoa (v. 19). The phrase thus ap- 
proaches the word povoyevis. 

St Augustine’s words are ‘‘Quod autem dictum est, Filii charitatis 
suae, nihil aliud intelligatur, quam Filii sui dilecti, quam Filii 
postremo substantiae suae. Charitas quippe Patris quae in natura 
ejus est ineffabiliter simplici, nihil est alind quam ejus ipsa natura 
atque substantia....Ac per hoc Filius charitatis ejus nullus est 
alius, quam qui de substantia ejus est genitus” (De Trin. xy. 19 
§ 37). 

But interesting though this interpretation undoubtedly is it is 
extremely precarious, in view of the fact that St John’s words 6 
deds aydan éorly (1 John iv. 8) probably describe not the essence of 
God (if we may so speak) but rather the sum of His attributes. 
Besides, St Paul himself does not so use dydrn of God. Also, there 
appears to be no parallel expression in the N.T. ascribing the origin 
of the Eternal Son to the Godhead in any other term than “of the 
Father” or “ of God.” 

(2) P. Ewald strangely understands it as a kind of genitivus autoris 
in the sense that He is the Son whom God’s love to us gave us. But 
there seems to be no parallel for such a phrase. 

(3) Hence it is easier to understand the genitive as possessive— 
the Son who is the object of His love, the Son who belongs to the 
love of God as its eternal personal object. ‘The phrase fixes our 
attention on the relation of the Son to this unique attribute of the 
Father ” (Beet). 

Observe that St Paul chooses the Semitic mode of expression rather 
than the Greek (dyamnrés or iyarnuévos, Eph. i. 6), because the 
former is more vivid and concentrates the thought more strongly 
on love, thus suggesting more clearly the relation of love in which 
. even those who are in Christ’s kingdom stand towards the Father 
(ef. Eph. ii. 4, 5, Rom. v. 8). Gen. xxxy. 18, ulds ddvvns pou, is often 
adduced as a similar use of the genifive. But there it is probably 
objective as regards vids, ‘‘ the son that has brought me sorrow.” 

14. This verse=Eph. i. 7, save that there we find the addition 
after dmodrpwow of dia rod atuaros a’rod, and the substitution of 
maparTwudroew for duaprior. ; 

év @, cf. ii.3; more than dv oJ, and expressing that only in spiritual 
and real union with Christ, as members in the body (1 Cor. xii. 27) or 
as branches in the vine (John xy. 4), do we possess rij dmodv- 
tpwow. Severance from Him would mean loss of the blessings en- 
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sured in Him. St Paul is doubtless already thinking of the effect of 
the False Teaching (cf. ii. 19). 

txopev. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

The marginal reading écxouev is ingressive, ‘‘ we got”’ (see Moulton, 
Gram. Proleg. 1906, pp. 110, 145) our privileges. We entered on them 
at the time of our baptism (cf. ii. 11—14; see also éoxov, Phm. 7). 
The text, éxouer (cf. v. 4 note), lays stress on the present possession 
of the Colossians and all believers, thus reminding them again of 
their privileges in Christ. The thought is taken up and enlarged 
in vv. 21>, 223, 

tiv dmrodhitpwotv. The force of the article is perhaps possessive 
‘four redemption,” cf, Heb. xi. 35, but more probably by way of de- 
finition, perhaps expressed idiomatically for us by ‘‘Redemption,” as 
contrasted with ‘‘redemption.” Compare 7 cwrnpia, Acts iv. 12. 

The meaning that drodvrpwors presented here to St Paul is not quite 
certain. In derivation, of course, the thought is of ‘‘redemption”’ 
in the strict sense, the payment of something by which the captive is 
set free. Soddvrpov, Matt. xx. 28 || Mark x.45}. But even in Aurpdoma, 
Nitpwors, AuTpwTis, the sense of ransom may be very weak (Luke xxiv. 
21, i. 68; Acts vii. 35), and, in the compound word, d7é lays still 
more stress on release than on ransom. Compare the only place in the 
LXX. where azrodtrpwors occurs, Dan. iv. 33 (=30¢ Swete, not Theod.), 
and also dodurpody in Ex. xxi. 8, Zeph. iii, 2 (1)+. 

Hence in the case of dod’Tpwors it is even more imperative than 
usual to avoid the special temptation of every expositor of Scripture, 
interpreting words by their derivation rather than their usage. For 
the context alone can decide which was the thought really in the 
Apostle’s mind. Apparently in Rom. iii. 24, 1 Cor. i. 30 (?) and 
perhaps Eph. i. 7 (because of the additional 6:4 rod ailuaros avrod), 
compare also Heb. ix. 15, he lays stress on the thought of ransom 
and the price paid; but on that of release, ‘‘emancipation” (Robinson), 
in Eph. i. 14, iv. 30, Rom. viii. 23; compare Luke xxi. 28; Heb. 
xi. 35. 

In our present passage dmo\’tpwois seems only to carry on the 
thought of release (begun in v. 13), while the thought of redemption 
in the strict sense does not appear till vv. 20, 21. For a full 
discussion of the meaning of dmod’tpwois sce Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 


‘Compare also J. A. R. on Eph. i. 14, Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 295 


sqq., Hort on 1 Pet. i, 19. 

Tf it be asked what that is from which we are released, the answer, 
judging by the context, is, surely, not ‘‘ punishment and Divine 
wrath” (Ell.), but the authority of darkness (v. 13) and the claim of 
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sin (vide infra). This corresponds to the bondage of Egypt, to 
which urpdoua often refers in the O.T. 

The addition in T.R. of dia rod aiuwaros a’rod from Eph. i. 7 spoils 
the connexion here, for St Paul is about to treat emphatically of 
the Divinity of Christ, and does not come to any thought that 
involves His humiliation till v. 20. In Eph. i. 8 sqq. there is no 
such difficulty, for the stress of the argument falls on the grace of 
God towards us. 

THY aderivy x.7.A. Epexegetic of ryy dmod’tpwow, bringing out 
not the positive side of salvation, final endowment with all moral and 
spiritual graces, but its negative side, release from the claims of sin. 
This is here mentioned as the primary character of redemption, in 
which indeed all else is involved. 

Observe that in the LXX. decors seems to be never used of the 
forgiveness of sins as such, but usually of the Jubilee (oa? 33 
times) and the liberty an 3°5 times) connected with it, and also 
of the release (7% oy zy times) every seven years for land and creditors. 
Similarly in Egyptian papyri it is used of remission of taxes, or 
exemption from them (cf. Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 100 sqq., 
Niigeli, Wortschatz d. dp. Paul, 1905, p. 56). Compare too 1 Mac. 
xili, 34, 39, and perhaps Esth. ii. 18. 

Thus the idea of forgiveness must probably be supplemented by 
that of remission of claims, our sins being regarded as debts. Cf. 
the variants in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 12, 14; Luke xi. 4. . 

It should be noticed that deors occurs in St Paul’s writings only 
here and Eph. i. 7. It is found also in his speeches (Acts xiii, 38, xxyi. 
18), but in view of the fact that it occurs only once in Matt. (xxvi. 
28), twice in Mark (i. 4, iii. 29), twice in Heb. (ix. 22, x. 18), and ten 
times in the writings of St Luke, it may be due in both these cases to 
the narrator. 

Toy dpaptiey. This general and all-embracing word is perhaps 
chosen as suggesting the power of duapria (Rom. iii. 9, v. 21, vi. 17 
—22), while it would be impossible to have the singular itself here. 
In Eph. i. 7 on the contrary 7. raparrwudrwy refers only to specific 
“transgressions” as infra ii. 13 bis. 

15—23. The nature, office, and work of Him into whose sovereignty 
they have been removed (vv. 15—20), together with a further statement 
of the meaning and aim of their emancipation (vv. 21—23), 

St Paul wishes the Colossians to appreciate Christ as He now is, 
the risen and ascended Lord in glory, and to give Him His due. 
Attempts were being made to lead them astray, and to perstiade 
them to find in created beings more help than Christ could give. 
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St Paul, therefore, draws out at length His complete supremacy and 
power. 

He does this by telling them His present relation to God (v. 15*), and 
to all creation (vv. 15"—17), and to the Church (v. 188), laying stress on 
the position gained for Him by His resurrection (v. 18°), and on the 
universal extent of the effect of His death (vv. 19, 20). St Paul 
then passes on to remind them once more of what Christ has already 
done for them (vv. 21, 224), and His desire to present them faultless 
if they will but stand firm (vv. 22>, 23). 

(v. 15) He is the complete and visible expression of the invisible 
God, prior to all that has come into being from God; (v. 16) 
Because in Him was the creative centre of all things, namely in 
the various heavens and on earth, both those visible to our natural 
eyes and those invisible, including super-terrestrial beings of 
every grade; of the creation of them all He was the instrument 
and He is the final aim. (v. 17) He (and no other) is (eternally) 
before all things (in time), and in Him (who eyer remains the same) 
they all have their permanence. (v.18) And it is He who is ‘“ the 
centre of the unity and the seat of the life” of the Church, for He 
is the Chief and Beginning of it, who was once among the dead, but 
was the first to rise from them, in order that He should take the first 
place among all things; (v. 19) For this was God’s good pleasure (to use 
the Gospel phrase); namely that in Him from all eternity the complete 
sum of the Father’s attributes should permanently dwell, (v. 20) and 
therefore that He (the Son) should be the means by which the 
Father should reconcile all things unto Him (the Son), making peace 
by His death on the Cross—by Him and no other, whether the 
things be on earth or in the heavens. (v. 21) This reconciliation 
includes you—you who once were in a state of alienation and enmity 
in your thought, showing itself in your worthless deeds; yet, as facts 
really are, He reconciled you (v. 22) in the incarnate Saviour by His 
death, that He might present you before Him at the judgment-day 
completely holy and without any blemish and unimpeachable, (v. 23) 
if only you stay on in your faith (cf. v. 4), set on the sure Foundation, 
and firm in character, and resisting all attempts to move you from 
the hope brought by the Gospel which you yourselves heard, the 
same which was proclaimed in every district, and of the power of 
which I myself am a living witness. m 

15. The student should not neglect the exposition of wv. 15—17 
given by Bp Pearson, Creed, pp. 114—116. 

és. Probably not so much giving a reason for the preceding state- 
ment (P. Ewald) as expanding the meaning of it, showing Who 
and What He is into whose Kingdom we have been brought. 
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éorw. The repetition of éorw in vv. 17, 18 bis suggests that this is 
more than the mere copula, and has at least some connotation of 
present time. St Paul is not speaking only of the pre-incarnate 
Son, but of Him as He is, including necessarily all that He ever 
was. . 

eikay. The omission of the article identifies the predicate more 
completely with the subject. The English idiom does not allow 
of this, but requires ‘‘ who is the image.” So also with the follow- 
ing tpwréroxos. Contrast v. 18*. 

On the meaning of eixwv here much has been written. The more 
important points to notice are perhaps the following. In the N.T. it 
means 

(1) The efigies on a coin, Matt. xxii. 20 || Mark xii. 16 and Luke 
xx. 24. 

(2) A statue or other representation; so of the Beast in the 
Apocalypse, esp. xiii. 15 ter; cf. v. 14, xiv. 9, 11, xv. 2, xvi. 2, xix. 20, 
xx. 4. So often in the LXX. it=idol. Thus too probably Rom. i. 23. 

Similarly also in the metaphor of the solid reality of a statue in 
contrast to the shadow that it throws, Heb. x. 1 (see Westcott). 

(3) From this material sense of efxwy, the essential part of which 
is that efxéy means no accidental similarity but true representation, 
and representation of that which is, at least for a time, absent from 
sight, the transition to higher meanings is easy. 

(a) .Thus it is used of the likeness, primarily, but not wholly, 
physical, of men to Adam, and of glorified men to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 
49, and of a man being in some sense a visible representation of God, 
1 Cor. xi. 7, dvip...elkav x. 56a Oeod brdpywy. Compare of men 
Gen. i. 26, v. 3; Ecclus. xvii. 3, and especially Wisd. ii. 23. So too 
it is used of the representation of God in the new creation, iii. 10. 

(b) But if aman, as embodying Divine principles, and as being 
the outcome of the Divine character in a degree that is not predicated 
of lower stages of creation, can be said to be elxwy Ged, much more 
may eixwy be used of Christ in relation to God. So 2 Cor. iv. 4, and 
our present passage. 

(4) Thus the thought here is that Christ is the external ex- 
pression, if the phrase may be allowed, of God. In this connexion, 
therefore, elxwv is a metaphor closely akin to Adyos, save that the 
Word appeals to the mind through the ear, the Image through the 
eye. In either case Christ is regarded as being 

(a) the outcome of the Father’s nature, and hence related to 
Him in a wholly unique way; and especially Pa 

(b) the means by which the Father manifests Himself to all 
that is without. Compare the title given in the Midrash to the Logos, 
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‘«the light of the raiment of the Holy One” (quoted in J. Lichtenstein’s 
Hebrew Commentary on our passage, Leipzig, 1901). Such revela- 
tion began at the first moment when things external to God came 
into being, and will continue for ever, though the Incarnation as 
such centred it in human nature and focussed it there for the human 
eye. 

Tov Vc00 Tov dopdrov. ‘The slightly emphatic position of dopdrov 
draws attention to the meaning of eixwy here as the representation of 
God to created beings. God is invisible. His elkwv may be seen. 
Observe that of course ‘‘the epithet must not be confined to the appre- 
hension of the bodily senses, but will include the cognisance of the 
inward eye also” (Lightfoot). 

From another point of view creation itself is the means by which ra 
dépara deod are seen, Rom. i. 20. For déparos of God cf, 1 Tim. i. 17; 
Heb. xi. 27. In our v, 16 it is used generally, in contrast to dpard, 
of things invisible to men. 

Tpwtétokes Tacns KTioews, ‘the Firstborn of all creation.” On 
the absence of the article before mpwr. see note on elkwy. 

The unique relation in which the Son stands to all created beings 
has been already hinted at in edxwv, but is now clearly brought out, 
first generally in this phrase, and secondly in that all individual 
things had their creation in and by and unto Him, and maintain 
their existence and coherence only in Him. How, then, St Paul 
implies, can you put them into rivalry with Him? 

mpwtétokos. (1) Two meanings are possible. 

(a) The primary meaning of the word, according to which the 
Son is here regarded as preceding réoa xriots in point of time. Cf. 
‘‘Adam was the Firstborn of the world,” by N32 PUSW DIS 
nowy, Num. R. § 4. 6. 

(b) The secondary meaning of the higher position and privileges 
attached to a firstborn. So perhaps Ex. iy. 22, od dé épe?s TG Papaw 
Tdde Néyer Kvpios Tids mpwréroxés pov “Iopand, for Israel was by no 
means the eldest of the nations, though first in honour. Yet in that 
passage the phrase may merely mean that Israel is as the eldest son, 
i.e. in point of time, with very indirect reference to the privileges 
belonging to such. 

A clearer instance is Ps. lxxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 28 of David, and thus of 
Messiah, kayo mpwréroxoy Ojcouat abrov, indy mapa Tots Baoidedou 
Tijs yijs, where the reference is to the position He shall hold; He is to 
be as the eldest son enjoying his privileges, as is brought out by the 
parallelism of the second clause. Ecclus, xxxvi. 17 (14), "Iepaijd\ dv 
mpwrorbky (N° but mpwroydvy B) wuolwoas, is only a reference to 
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Ex. iv. 22 as is evident from its original Hebrew, 7133 Syne 
Mmn3°D, ‘‘ Israel whom Thou didst surname Firstborn.” Compare 
Jer. xxxvili. (xxxi.) 9 of N. Israel, "E@pdiu mpwréroxés wot éorw. 

If this be adopted the chief thought of our passage is that the Son 
surpasses méca xriois in honour. 

It will be observed that in none of the above passages is active 
sovereignty either stated or even implied. At the very most it is to 
be deduced frem primacy in honour. 

(2) But the following words ér év atr@ x.7.X. suggest that the 
primary, temporal, meaning of the word is that which was chiefly in 
St Paul’s mind here. 

And indeed this seems to be the thought in every passage of the 
N.T. where mpwréroxos is used of Christ. If arranged in the order of 
their historical reference they are (a) our passage, at the commence- 
ment of creation, (b) Luke ii. 7 at His birth, (c) Col. i, 18, Rev. i. 5 
at the Resurrection, (d) Rom. viii. 29, ‘‘among many brethren,” 
apparently in heavenly glory (cf. probably Heb. i. 6). 

(3) <A further and very important question is whether mpwré- 
Toxos necessarily implies that the one of whom it is used belongs 
to the same category as those with whom he is compared. Does it, 
that is to say, necessarily mean here that the rpwréroxos Himself 
comes under the category of xricis? 

(a) The question is not to be solved peremptorily by reading, as 
did Isidore of Pelusium, rpwroréxos in the active, ‘‘the First-bearer” 
(Ep. 11.31). For such a meaning is never found in the Greek Bible, 
nor indeed exactly anywhere else, and further in our passage it 
would be inadmissible in view of the fact that devreporéxos would be 
impossible with reference to raca xricts (cf. Abbott). 

(b) Assuming then that we must undoubtedly read mpwré- 
roxos in the passive, ‘‘ the Firstborn,”’ it may be conceded that 
ordinarily the mpwréroxos is in the category of those with whom 
He is compared. Yet it must be observed (a) that rpwréroxos does 
not of itself imply that others are born afterwards (for the firstborn 
is at once consecrated to God, without waiting to see whether others 
are born); (8) that in the present case the various parts of creation 
are set (vv. 16, 17) in a position so utterly subordinate to Him that 
He cannot be a creature in the sense in which they are creatures ; 
aud (y) that this suggests that the apostle did not intend to represent — 
Him as in any sense a «riots, but as prior to, and therefore superior 
to, waca riots. 

A curious, but very late, illustration of this use of the Hebrew 
word for ‘‘firstborn,” 7}33, is found in the commentary on the 
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Pentateuch by R. Bahya (Bechai), died 1340 a.p, (fol. 124. 4, 
Schoettgen on Heb. i. 6), who says of God, ‘He is the Firstborn 
of the world,” pdr by W332 SiN’, and again (fol. 74. 4, Schoettgen, 
loc, cit.) says that God calls Himself Firstborn, adding in explanation 
of Ex. xiii. 2, ‘‘sanctify to me every firstborn,” as though it were 
Sanctify me with all the firstborn}. 

After this we cannot be surprised that Jews could call Jacob (pro- 
bably=TIsrael) the Firstborn of the Lorp 7/2pn by 32 (Exod. R. 
§ 19, about the middle), or that they applied midrashically Ps. lxxxix. 
28 directly to Messiah ; see Hxod. R. (same §, near the end) on Ex, 
xiii, 2, “R. Nathan says, The Holy One, blessed be He, saith to 
Moses, As I made Jacob the Firstborn, for it is said (Ex. iv. 22) ‘my 
son, my firstborn Israel,’ so do I make King Messiah Firstborn, for 
it is said (Ps. lxxxix. 28) I too will set him as Firstborn.” 

But that mpwréroxos was a recognised title of Messiah among the 
Jews, especially among those of St Paul’s time, there is no sufficient 
evidence to prove. Heb. i. 6 is in itself far from enough. 

macys KTicews. «rics in the N.T.=(1) act of creation, Rom. i. 20; 
(2) creation as the aggregate of created things, Mark xiii. 19; Rom. 
viii. 22; (3) a single part of creation regarded as space, v. 23; institu- 
tion, J Pet. ii. 13 (where see Hort); animate or inanimate beings, 
Rom, viii. 39; Heb. iv. 13. 

The first is evidently out of the question here, but it is very 
difficult to decide between the second and the third. In favour of 
the third is urged the absence of the article, cf. Blass, Gram. § 47. 9, 
Vulg. primogenitus omnis creaturae. Yet xriots may be here used 
anarthrously like xécpmos, 7, ovpayés, and ‘‘ mpwréroxos seems to 
require either a collective noun, or a plural rdcwy trav Kricewy”’ 
(Lightfoot). 

We therefore translate here ‘‘of all creation.” Cf. Judith ix. 12 
(17) and Apoc. iii. 14. 

16. or. ‘‘ Because”; justifying the preceding title (xpwréroxos 
mda. KTig.). 

éy ava, stronger than the 6¢ avrod in the second part of the verse, 
and in John i. 3*, and even than xwpls avrob éyévero ovdé év, John i. 3°, 
It is like v.17, ra wdvra év air@ cuvéornxev. We grasp, or think 
we grasp, the sense of the latter phrase without much difficulty, 
that all things find their coherence in Him alone, but we some- 
times fail to appreciate its complement, that they must have had 

1 Schechter, J. Q. K., Ap. 1894, p. 420, referring the first quotation from Bahya to 


Ex. xxxiv. 20, says that the title “is not to be found in the older Rabbinic literature, 
and seems to be only a later Cabbalistic term.” 
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their immediate origin in Him alone, who is ‘‘ the creative centre of all 
things, the causal element of their existence’’ (Ell). Hence He is 
called 7 apy THs xrloews Tod Heod, Apoe. iii. 14. 

For a similar use of év, but with reference to the Father, see Acts 
Xvii. 28. Wisd, ix. 1, 6 roujoas ra mavra év byw gov, is parallel in 
form alone, for it is a literal translation of the Hebrew 7272 which 
in such a phrase would naturally mean ‘‘ by Thy word.” 

éxtioOy. xrifw is used in the N.T. only of God’s action, and so 
almost universally in the LXX., the exceptions being Ley. xvi. 16 of 
the tabernacle being set up, 1 Esd. iv. 53 of founding a city (a classical 
usage), Hag. ii. 9 apparently of building the temple, and possibly 
also Jer. xxxix. (xxxii.) 15 as a var. lect. for xrn@joovra. Aquila 
and after him Sym. and Theod. frequently substitute it for a less 
exact term in the LXX. when the Hebrew has N15, e.g. Gen. i. 1, 27. 

ta mavra. See notes on Textual Criticism. Almost certainly to 
be separated from the following words, partly because in the right 
text no article follows (yet cf. Eph. iii. 15), partly because ra mavra 
occurs so often alone, both with xrifw (e.g. the end of this verse, 
Eph. iii. 9; Apoc. iv. 11 bis; Ecclus. xxiii. 20) and with other some- 
what similar phrases (e.g. v. 20; Eph. i. 10, 11, 23, iy. 10). 

Observe (1) ta rdvra, as contrasted with wdyra, regards the several 
parts as forming a whole, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28. (2) 7a mdyra, after- 
wards defined as éy odp. x.7.d., not barely rév odpavdy k. T. viv, because 
St Paul is laying stress on Christ’s relation not to the universe gene- 
rally but to creatures, particularly sentient creatures, in it. (3) Ta 
mdvra, not ra dda, or Ta Aowrd, thus absolutely excluding the mpwré- 
roxos from being Himself a «riots (cf. Lightfoot). 

év rots ovpavots k. éml ths yys. ‘‘In the heavens and on the 
earth,” recalling Gen. i. 1 and especially ii. 1, all things whether 
above or below. Perhaps ovpavol here (contrast 1 Cor. viii. 5, elre év 
ovpav@ x.7.d.) to include a reference to the seven stages of the heavenly 
regions so frequently spoken of in the apocalyptic literature (cf. 
Introd. p. xxiii.), a theory which can hardly have been absent from 
the false teaching that St Paul was combating, and one which he 
himself accepted in some measure (2 Cor. xii. 2). 

7a, 6pata} kal td dopara, “the visible and the invisible.” dpards 
occurs elsewhere in the Greek Bible in this sense only in Job xxxvii. 21. 
déparos (see v. 15) is used nowhere else in the Greek Bible or the 
Hexapla fragments of invisible things absolutely (contrast Rom. i. 20 
in reference to God), but it is used in Isa. xlv. 3, 2 Mac. ix. 5 of 
things unseen before a certain time, and in Gen. i. 2 of chaos. 

The two words together comprise all existing things regarded from 
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the side of human vision. Compare Plato’s 7d édparéy and 7d devdés. 
They practically correspond to our ‘“‘ material and immaterial” but 
avoid the probable error, philosophical and scientific, of such a 
division. opard probably includes both stellar and earthly powers ; 
dépara perhaps solely super-terrestrial beings, ‘‘angels” of every 
kind, but hardly souls of men on earth. 

@povor. Here only in St Paul. The throne, from being the mere 
symbol of power (Luke i. 52), easily becomes the synonym for it (e.g. 
Rey. xiii. 2; cf. 2 Sam. xiv. 9; 1 Kings i. 37, 47, ii. 33, etc.). 

Here, with the three following terms, it is personified, St Paul 
perhaps preferring personifications of abstract terms to direct per- 
sonal appellations, as more suitable to the vague and mysterious 
nature of these exalted beings—if as is probable from ii. 10, 15 
beings are intended. 

The exact reference of @pdvo. here (a) cannot be to beings that 
merely support God’s throne, for this would separate @pédvo. from the 
class of the three following terms, which have a distinctly active 
sense; and (b) can hardly be definitely to those who occupy thrones 
surrounding the throne of God, Rey. iv. 4 (Abbott), for we should 
then expect some definite reference in the following terms as well ; 
but (c) the reference is probably to the beings, whatever they were, 
called by this name in the current pseudepigraphical literature. 
See Slavonic Enoch xx. 1, and Asc. Isaiah, ‘‘ worship neither throne 
nor angel which belongs to the six heavens” (vii. 21); ‘‘when I have 
raised thee to the seventh heaven...thou shalt know that there is 
nothing hidden from the thrones and from those that dwell in the 
heavens and from the angels” (vii. 27); ‘‘It is He alone to whose 
voice all the heavens and thrones give answer” (viii. 8). Testt. XII 
Patriarchs, ‘‘ and in the heaven next to this are thrones, dominions, 
in which hymns are ever offered to God” (Levi, ili. Sinker’s trans.). 

kuptétytes, dominationes Vulg., dominaciouns Wycl., Eph. i. 21; 
2 Pet. ii. 10; Jude 8+. Not in LXX. or Hexapla fragments, As 
xpos seems to have taken much of its later connotation from the 
fact of its being the Greek equivalent of Dominus, the Latin title of 
the Roman Emperor (ef, especially Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 330), 
so probably xupidrns borrowed part of its meaning from dominatio. 
If so it probably has the connotation of despotism which is lacking 
in @pévos. Translated into personal and modern terms the two are 
“ Kings, Czars.” But in this case also the reference is doubtless to 
angelic beings: cf. the ‘‘Greek Legend” of dsc. Isa. vii. 21, uh 
Mporkuvnoys unre ayyédous pre apxayyédous pare KupidrnTas pare 
Opévous (Charles’ Edition, p. 144). 
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dpxal, éEovotat, ‘ether princeheedis, ether powers,’ Wycl. The 
two words frequently come together, ii. 10, 15; Eph. i. 21 (trepdvw 
wdaons apxns Kk. ékovolas x. Suvdpews k. KupidrnTos kK. tavTds évduaros 
évouagowéevov K.T.r.), ili. 10, vi. 12. 

Of the two titles dpyai is doubtless the higher, expressing as it does 
a priority of rank and rule, éfovelac being more general, contrasting 
the possessors of éfovcla with those, whoever they may be, over whom 
it is exercised. For dpyai without éfovcla see Rom. viii. 38, 39. On 
éfoucia ef. v. 13 note. For the use of these two words compare the 
phrase “all the angels of power and all the angels of principalities ” 
(Eth. Enoch, lxi. 10). Observe 

(1) The terms are in a descending scale, generally but perhaps not 
in detail. For in Eph. i. 21 xupidrns follows éfoveta. 

(2) The supposition (P. Ewald) that they are in two pairs has no 
support either from Eph. i. 21 or from the use of the terms in the 
pseudepigraphical books. Hence we have no right to regard the 
adpxal and éfovela: as standing in closer relation (by opposition or 
assistance) to believers than the dpévo: and xupiérnres. 

(3) They include only supernatural powers, for there is no hint 
that the Colossians were in danger of worshipping human beings 
(contrast ii. 18). 

(4) Though St Paul believed in the existence of angels (1 Cor. vi. 3), 
and probably in grades of them (because such a belief was very 
common in his time), yet he here employs not strictly official, much 
less personal, names—contrast e.g. Eth. Enoch, Bk Jub.—but only 
personifications of abstract terms. This looks as though here he 
purposely expressed himself vaguely. He found the terms in common 
use, e.g. among the Colossians, and he uses them, but he neither 
affirms nor denies their personality. 

On the other hand it is hard to see here any signs of his ‘‘ impatience 
with this elaborate angelology ” (Lightfoot). 

ra wavra. Emphatic repetition, introducing new facts. 

8’ avrod. Regarding the Son (v. 13) as the means by which all 
things have been created. So often, e.g. John i. 3, 10; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Heb. i. 2; cf. Rom. xi. 36. Compare Philo, de Mon. ii. 5 (u. p. 225), 
Nbyos...d0’ 08 ctumas 6 Kdspmos Ednusoupyetro. But Lightfoot points out — 
that Philo regarded the Logos as a passive tool or instrument, and 
therefore ‘‘frequently and consistently used the simple instrumental 
dative & to describe the relation of the Word to the Creator,” e.g. 
Leg. All. iii. 31 § 96, Wendland (1. p. 106), 6 Adyos...@ Kabdarep épydvy 
mpocxpnoduevos. But this the N.T. cannot and does not do. 

kal els attrov. The Son is here regarded as the final aim to which 
all things tend. ‘‘ The Eternal Word is the goal of the universe, as 
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He was the starting-point. It must end in unity, as it proceeded 
from unity: and the centre of this unity is Christ. This expression 
has no parallel, and could have none, in the Alexandrian phraseology 
and doctrine”’ (Lightfoot). 

In Rom. xi. 36 we find stated of God, without regard to the 
hypostatic distinctions, é7c é& a’rod x. 6C aro x. els abrov Ta wavTa, 
and in 1 Cor. viii. 6, expressly of the Father, 6 rarjp, é& ot Ta ravra 
kai huets eis aitév, where, however, the reference is verbally limited to 
the Father as the supreme object of the Christian life. 

But observe that St Paul could surely not have used els avrov of 
God, in one place as such, of the Father in another place, and, here, 
of the Son, unless he had recognised the Son as wholly Divine. 
Pearson (Creed, p. 115), after pointing out the testimony that vv. 16, 17 
bear to the greatness and the work of the Son, adds that even ‘if they 
were spoken of the Father they could be no way injurious to His 
majesty, Who is nowhere more plainly or fully set forth unto us as 
the Maker of the world.” 

tktirtat. The perfect is chosen because he is passing from the 
thought of creating (vv. 15», 16) to that of sustaining (v. 17). 

17. Kalaurtos. v. 18, note. 

értiv. ‘‘Non dicit, factus est [éyévero]; neque erat, quorum hoc 
tamen angusto sensu dici poterat, coll. John i. 1, sed est, in praesenti, 
conf. John viii. 58” (Beng.). So St Basil, long before (as quoted by 
Lightfoot), 6 dmécronXos elrdv, Idvta 60 adrod kal eis abtov exriorat, 
aperev elreiv, Kal avros éyévero mpd mdvrwv, eli dé, Kal atros tore 
mpd wavrov, eke Tov wev del bvTa THy dé Krlow yevouevny (adv. Eunom. 
iy. vol. 1. p. 294). 

St Paul, that is to say, here speaks of the existence of the Son 
above, and apart from, all time. Cf. mply ’ABpadp yevéoOar éyw elut 
(John viii. 58), thus contrasting Him with ra rdvra already summed 
up under éktigrat. Only in such a Being who ‘‘is,”’ independently of 
all, can all be created and maintain existence. 

apo. Doubtless of time, as apparently always in St Paul, thus 
pointing out the special reference of éorw. If it were of rank it 
would be superfluous, after the greatness attributed to the Son in 
v. 16, It repeats a part of the thought of rpwréroxos raons Krioews 
(v. 15). 

mdvrwy. Certainly neuter because of ra mdvra on either side. 
Contrast Vulg. et ipse est ante omnes et omnia in ipso constant. If 
omnes was not originally due to confusion with the et following 
(especially if the original omnia was contracted) it came presumably 
from a desire to emphasize the inferiority of the throni, dominationes, 
principatus, potestates, 
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mavrwy, all things considered one by one; ra mavra, in their totality. 

kal Ta TavTa évaito. See notes on Textual Criticism. Ellicott, 
comparing év air@ éxric@y, says that the change of verb modifies the 
meaning of év: ‘‘ Christ was the conditional element of their creation, 
the causal element of their persistence.” Yet even their persistence is 
conditioned by the fact of Christ’s existence as well as caused by it. 
So Chrysostom asks Ilés cuvéornxev év T@ odK OvTL; 

cuvertnkev, ‘hold together,” “endure.” The perf. act. of 
cuvvicrnus occurs here only in the N.T. 

The word would probably be suggested to the Aramaic-speaking 
Apostle by the Aramaic D¥PNX, of which it is a very literal equivalent. 


Compare Targ. Job xv. 29, many oY Pn? Nd), ‘for neither shall his 


substance continue” (R.V.). So in Onkelos, (Gen xix, 20, xlii, 18; 
Deut. viii. 3 it is used of men continuing in life. 

Thus the Son is here spoken of as the One in whom all coheres, 
who is the Bond of all. Compare Philo, de Profug. (=de Fuga et 
Invent.) 20 § 112, Wendland 1. p. 562, 6 re yap rod dvros Néyos decuds 
ov Tv amdvTwy, ws elpnrat, Kal cuvéxer TA Mépyn TdvTa. 

Part of the same thought is expressed in the Rabbinic saying, 
yrpr wbdiy pr ody Sv wipn n’apn, “The Holy One, blessed 
be He, is the place of the world, and not the world His place” 
(Gen. R. § 68 middle). 

For a slightly different aspect of Christ’s preservation of all things 
see Heb. i. 3. 

18. Kalavros. In vv. 14—20 airés occurs twelve times, besides 
és three times, in every case (vide infra) referring to Christ. St Paul 
will leave no loophole for another to creep in and steal His glory. 
In the present verse the thought is—He who is the image of God and 
the means and aim of all creation, He, and no other, is the source of 
life to believers. See the Letter to Diognetus, § 7, in Lightfoot. 

4 Kepady. vv. 15—17 seem to enlarge on rod vlod rijs dydans 
avrov, v. 18 on the preceding words rv Bacidelay (v. 13). 

kepady is used of Christ only in 1 Cor. xi. 3, 4, where He is 
called the Head of an individual man, and here, ii. 10, 19; Eph. i. 
22, iv. 15, v. 23, where He is regarded as the Head of all spiritual 
powers as well as of the Church, 

Tod cwpatos. Had this been omitted ckepadj might have appeared 
to be a mere figure of speech. Its insertion makes it clear that He 
stands to the Church in the relation of Head to body. He is “ the 
centre of its unity and the seat of its life” (Lightfoot). 

Observe that although St Paul compared the company of believers 
(or perhaps the local community of believers, see Hort, The Christian 
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Ecclesia, p. 145) to a body in 1 Cor. xii. 12—27; Rom. xii. 4, 5, 
following therein Greek and Roman precedents (for Latin examples 
see Wetstein on Rom, xii. 5), yet he now speaks rather of Christ as 
its Head ; i.e. in that Second Group St Paul was laying stress on the 
relation of Christians to each other, here rather on the dignity of 
Christ and their relation to Him (cf. Beet). 

Observe that “the relation thus set forth under a figure is mutual. 
The work which Christ came to do on earth was not completed when 
He passed from the sight of men: He the Head needed a body of 
members for its full working out through the ages: part by part He 
was, as St Paul says, to be fulfilled in the community of His disciples, 
whose office in the world was the outflow of His own. And on the 
other hand His disciples had no intelligible unity apart from their 
ascended Head, who was also to them the present central fountain of 
life and power ” (Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 148). See further 
on v. 24. 

It is, by the way, somewhat strange that St Paul should here 
introduce the simile of the body as though it were well known to the 
Colossians. Perhaps Epaphras had heard St Paul use it at Ephesus 
about the time 1 Cor. was written. 

THs ExkAnolas. In apposition to rod céyaros and explanatory of it. 
Cf. v. 24; Eph. i. 22, 23. For éxx\nola in the Epp. and Apoc, see 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 116—118, Swete on Apoc. xxii. 16. 

és éorr, an epexegetic relative clause. ‘‘ Like the more usual doris, 
the simple relatival force passes into the explanatory, which almost 
necessarily involves some tinge of causal or argumentative meaning ”’ 
(Ellicott). Only by His resurrection, and all that this meant, did 
He enter into this relation to the Church. 

{y]dpxy. See the notes on Textual Criticism. Lightfoot shows by 
examples that the article is generally omitted when dpy7 is predicate; 
e.g. Tatian, ad Graec. 4, deds...udvos dvapxos dv kal adros brdpxywv Tov 
Orwv apx7. 

For dpx# used of Christ see Apoe, iii, 14, xxi. 6, xxii. 13+, but 
hardly Heb, vi. 1. 

It has been suggested that éx rdév vexp&v is to be taken not only 
with mrpwréroxos but also with dpxj, thus limiting the reference of 
dpx7 to the Resurrection. 

But the thought is wider. The Son is regarded as the dpy7 of all 
the beings that are reconciled (v. 20) and presented blameless (v. 22) 
in glory, i.e. of what is elsewhere called the new creation (2 Cor. v. 17, 
el ris €v XpiorG@, Kah xriors, cf. Gal. vi. 15). Hence drapy7 is avoided 
here, for He is more than “ first-fruits’”’ as regards the new creation, 
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Contrast 1 Cor. xv. 20. Hence, rather, dpx# is parallel to exwy 
(v. 15), and mpwréroxos éx T&v vexpav to mpwrbtoKos maons KTicEws, 
and, as will be seen, ta yévnrac ev macw avros mpwredwr, with its 
expansion in vv, 19, 20, to vv. 16, 17. 

We must thus attribute to apx7 its fullest meaning, ineluding, as in 
Proy. viii. 22, 23, and perhaps in Gen. xlix. 3, Deut. xxi. 17, that of 
time (which however is but subordinate here), and that of dignity 
and worth, Hos. i. 11 (=ii. 2), besides its connotation of supreme 
source and originating power, cf. dpynyos, Acts ili. 15. 

Observe that this full meaning would come more naturally to St 
Paul than to a Gentile, accustomed as he would be to the Hebrew 
equivalent of dpx7, viz. M'WN I. Compare e.g. Rashi’s manifold 


interpretation of the first word in Genesis, b’reshith. 

mpwrdotokos, v. 15 note; in conformity with St Paul’s words at 
Antioch in Pisidia that God had fulfilled the promise made unto the 
fathers, dvdornoas Inoody, ws kal év 7@ Warum yéypamrar TH Sevrépw- 
ulés wou el av, yo onuepov yeyévynkd ce (Acts xiii. 33). 

éx. Not to be confused with the simple genitive (Apoc. i. 5, 6 mpw- 
Térokos Tay vexp@v), but expressly implying that He was among the 
dead, and came up from them leaving them there. 

TOV vexpOv. €k vexpav is very common, but the article is very rare, 
the exact phrase occurring only in Eph.'v. 14, kal dvdora éx ray 
vexpoy, and perhaps in 1 Thes. i. 10, dv jyetpev éx [Tv] vexpav. Com- 
pare also awd ray vexpav, Matt. xiv. 2, xxvii. 64, xxviii. 7+, and pera 
T&v vexpov, Luke xxiv. 5+. The article has almost the sense of ‘‘all.” 
Contrast ii, 12. 

tva. The final object of His inherent supremacy, and His priority 
in Resurrection. 

yévynTat, not 7. For this He becomes (contrast preceding écrw), 
partly at once on His Resurrection and Ascension (compare Phil. 
ii. 9), but completely only at the consummation of all things. Cf. 
ib. v. 10. 

év mac. Certainly neuter, because of ra mdvra in vv. 17, 20. 
Compare Phil. iv. 12. Observe that by position the stress is on év_ 
maow, not on a’rés. 

avros, vide supra. ; 

mpwrevovt, ‘holding the first place.” Vulg. primatum tenens, cf. 
3 John 9, 6 Pitorpwrevwr avrav Avorpépys. mpwrevew has precisely the 
same meaning in Esth. y.11(B). Lightfoot quotes appositely from 
Plut. Mor. p. 9, orevdovres rovs ratdas év Tao TAXLOV TPWTEVC aL. 

19. Or. Stating the reason for His eventually becoming rpwrevwy 
év waow, ’ j 
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éy ait. In the front for emphasis. Observe that the resulting 
collocation of words could hardly fail to recall the Baptism (Mark i. 
11, 6 vids sou 6 dyarnrés, év coi ebddxnoa; Matt. ili. 17, év & evddxnoa) 
and the Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 5, é&v @ evddxnoa; cf. 2 Pet. i. 17, 
eis bv éyw evddéxnoa), especially as the phrase rof viod rijs dydans abrod 
(v. 13) is lying at the back of all these verses in our Epistle. 

evddkynoev, “(the Father) was pleased.” The subject may be 
(1) Christ, (2) wav 76 rAjpwua, (3) God, or the Father. 

Grammatically there is but little to choose, save that there is a 
slight harshness in understanding ‘‘God” or ‘‘the Father.” Yet cf. 
Jas.i.12. But theologically the decision is not so hard. 

(1) If Christ be the subject (Tertullian, adv. Marc. vy. 19, Conyb. 
and Howson), we have the unparalleled statement of His being the 
finally determining will, even over the m\7jpwua, and we have the 
improbable statement of His being not only the means by which, but 
also the object to which, all things are to be reconciled, v. 20 (see 
note there). Contrast 2 Cor. v. 19, Oeds jv év Xpicr@ Kdopoy KaTad- 
Adoowy éauT@. 

(2) If wav 70 mArjpwua be the subject (R.V.mg., Weiss, Ell., Abb., 
P. Ewald) more is attributed to what is impersonal than we should 
expect, ii. 9 is parallel only in form, for there it is only said that 
the r\jpwua dwells in Christ, not that the rA7jpwua exercises pleasure 
and determination, and even reconciles (v. 20). 

(3) But if “God” or ‘‘the Father” be the subject (A.V., R.V., 
Lightfoot), there is no such difficulty. 

Further, evdoxety is used of God thirteen times in the N.T. against 
seven times of men, and though it is true that these seven are all in 
St Paul’s writings, yet he also uses evdoxety of God three times, 1 Cor. 
io ix so Gal, i. 15: 

The analogy of eddoxta in Eph. i. 5,9, when St Paul is speaking of 
God’s purpose, also tends to confirm the reference of eddoxeiv here to 
God. Compare Matt. xi. 26 (|| Luke x. 21), and probably Phil. ii, 13. 

Observe that although the infinitive after eddoxeiv, in all the other 
seven times that the construction occurs in the N.T. (Luke xii. 32 ; 
Rom. xv. 26; 1 Cor, i. 21; 2 Cor. v. 8; Gal.i. 15; 1 Thes. ii. 8, iii. 1), 
refers to the subject of the finite verb, yet in 2 Mac. xiv. 35, as in 
our present passage, it does not do so (Zv, Kipre,...nvdoxnoas vady rhs 
os cknvacews év iuiv yéverOa). On the tense vide infra, s.v. karot- 
Khoa. 

mav TO TANpwpa. (1) On the grammatical meaning of the word 
see by all means J. A. R. Ephesians, pp. 255-259, against the 
theories of both Fritzsche and Lightfoot. 

D2 
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(i) He shows that substantives ending in -ya or rather -yar- are 
not necessarily passive in meaning, but represent ‘‘ the result of the 
agency of the corresponding verb,” and that many words oscillate 
between two meanings, e.g. BpSua may be the food eaten, or the 
canker that eats. 

(ii) He shows that rAjpwyua in particular probably has an active 
meaning. For instance in reference to manning a ship it=‘‘a crew,” 
or to lading a ship, its ‘‘cargo,” i.e. the result of vady mAnpody or 
mAnpodcba is in either case mAjpwua. So too wdjpwua orupldos (cf. 
Mark viii. 20) = ‘‘a basketful,” strictly a “fulness,” in exchange for 
‘‘emptiness.” Similarly, with reference to Socrates’ statement that 
six kinds of labourers together with a merchant and a retail dealer 
are necessary to make up a city, Aristotle says (Polit. 1v. 4), “ These 
together form the pleroma of a city in its simplest stage”: ratra 
mévra yiverar TANpwWUA THs mpwrns moAews. And in this connexion, 
adds the Dean, we have the phrase in Eph. i. 23, where “‘ the Church 
is spoken of as that without which in a certain sense the Christ 
Himself is incomplete.” 

(2) But although we may accept both his explanation of the 
grammatical meaning of rA7jpwua, and also his interpretation of it in 
Eph. i. 23 (see particularly his Ephesians, pp. 42 sqq.), the question 
of its interpretation in our passage is another matter. Light is 
thrown upon it by ii. 9, év abr@ Karoxel ray Td wANpwuma THs Bedryros 
cwuariks, in so far as this suggests that in our passage To Anpwma 
connotes the longer phrase 7d mAjpwua THs Oedrnros. But this, 
according to the analogy of the use of rAjpwua as stated above, seems 
to mean ‘that which fills up the deity,” i.e. the sum of the attributes 
without which God Himself cannot be deemed to be complete’. And 
this suits the context admirably. 

(3) av must not be overlooked, especially as it might appear to 
be tautological. But in fact, by its correlation with 7a mdvra, it 
implies that if it had been possible for less than all the mAjpwua 
to dwell in Christ, then some of ra wdvra would not have been 
reconciled. So too, perhaps, in ii. 9 way implies that otherwise not. 
every rule etc. would have been subject to Christ. Possibly the 
thought in our passage is that different parts of the beings in the 
universe owe their origin to different parts in the Divine r\jpwya, 
and hence the indwelling of all of it in Christ was necessary if He 
was to reconcile all. 


1 Similarly in Eph, iii, 19, iva mAnpwOijTe eis Trav TO TAnPwLEG TOD Beod, the sum of 
God’s attributes (and nothing less) represents the limit of the fulness set before us. 
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Whether rAjpwua was a technical term used by the false teachers 
at Colossae we have no means of knowing, but that St Paul did not 
derive it from them is evident from the freedom with which he 
employs it (twelve times). The Gnostics of course employed it in the 
second century, but may have taken it from this Epistle and that to 
the Ephesians. 

Katouknoat. So ii. 9; compare Eph. iii. 17, and Jas. iv. 5; 
similarly Eph. ii. 22. 

Observe that xkarocxety = dwell permanently, St Paul thus rebutting 
any supposition of the rAjpwua being only temporarily connected 
with Christ. Perhaps the false teachers at Colossae taught this 
error. Compare the opinion of Cerinthus. 

An important question arises as to the period to which St Paul 
attributes the dwelling, or rather the commencement of the dwelling, 
of the rAjpwua in Christ. Four answers may be given, 

(1) After the Resurrection, when the Son’s redemptive work was 
completed. But the connexion of the following clauses rather implies 
that the indwelling is a necessary condition of being able to redeem. 

(2) At the Baptism, in which case the collocation of words éy airg 
evddxnoev (vide supra) would have still more force. But this seems to 
limit the rAjjpwrua to the pouring out of the Holy Spirit upon our 
Lord, and ray 76 7\jpwua implies a different thought from the power 
and work of the Holy Spirit. 

(3) At the Incarnation, ef. ii. 9. This is possibly right, but the 
absence of any limiting word here is against this. 

(4) In Eternity, the reference being to the timeless communication 
of the Godhead from the Father to the Son. 

It is because the Son was the recipient of ray rd mAjpwua that He 
was able to accomplish His redemptive work fully. 

(5) xKaroxjoa here and xaroxe? in ii. 9 seem hardly consistent 
with any such meaning of rdjpwua as causes this indwelling to be 
realised only in the future. 

20. Kal8v avrov. Still emphatic, cf. v. 18 note. 

dmoxatadAdgat. v. 21. Eph. ii. 16+. Not in the LXX. or the 
Hexapla fragments, or, as it seems, in profane authors. Notice the 
following points. 

(1) The additional force of dd to karadd\doow ‘‘reconcile” (Rom. 
y. 10 bis; 1 Cor. vii. 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20+) appears to be complete- 
ness, thoroughness. Compare dréyew Phil. iv. 18, dmrexdéxer0ac Rom. 
viii. 19. Perhaps however it = ‘‘again,” ‘‘back,” compare dzrodidwut 
Rom. ii. 6, droxabicrnu, Matt. xii, 13; if so it only emphasizes the 
thought of reconciliation. 
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(2) Its subject may be (a) wav 1rd mAnpwua, to be defended theo- 
logically by our considering the rAjpwyua of the Father indirectly to 
mean the Father in His quality of mercy ete.: (b) God or the Father, 
the infinitive being directly dependent on evdoxnoev. This is not 
hard grammatically, and theologically much more satisfactory. 

(3) The time to which the reconciliation refers has been disputed. 
It may be (a) hereafter, when all are brought in and reconciliation 
consummated. But more probably it is (b) at the Passion, reconcilia- 
tion being regarded as essential and ideal, as is further explained in 
the next clause. Cf. Heb.x.14. In itself the aorist here is probably 
timeless. - 

(4) We cannot infer from this verse the final restitution of all 
men to blessed communion with God. For St Paul is not thinking 
of this question here. 

Ta Tavra. v.16 note. On the relation of ra mdvra to reconcilia- 
tion, see infra elre...ovpavots. 

els aitov. It is extremely difficult to say Who is intended. 

(1) The Father. Though av’réy prima facie refers to someone 
other than the subject of dmoxatad\déar, yet “the oblique cases of the 
personal pronoun adrés are used in the N.T. very widely, and in cases 
where we should commonly find the reflexive pronoun in classical 
authors: e.g. Eph. i. 4, 5, é&ehééaro juds...clvac Huds aylous kal auwmous 
KaTevwimioy avtod...mpoopicas nuds eis viobeciay dia “Inood Xpicrod eis 
avrov....It would indeed seem that avro ete. may be used for éavrod 
etc. in almost every connexion, except where it is the direct object of 
the verb” (Lightfoot). Lightfoot also points out that reconciliation 
is always represented as made to the Father whether the Father or 
the Son is said to reconcile, cf. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, and Eph. ii. 16; ef. 
Rom. y. 10. 

(2) The Son. In favour of this is the continual reference of adros 
in this passage from v. 16 onwards, and also the strong presumption 
that St Paul is following the lines laid down in v, 16, that as Creation 
has the Son both for its means and for its end, so here all things are 
reconciled both by means of Him and unto Him. : 

Neither does there appear to be any a priori objection to this 
theologically ; it is only another side of the statement that all things 
are to become subject to Christ (1 Cor. xv. 28), and through Him to 
the Father. 

elpnvoroijoas. Here only in the N.T., cf. elpnvomows Matt. v. 9+. 
In the LXX. only Proy. x. 10, and in the Hexapla fragments only 
Isa. xxvii. 5. ; a 

The subject is that of evdoxnoey and dmoxaradddéat, viz. the Father, 
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6 eds THs elpyyns, Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20. The time will be that of 
amoxarah\diat, elpnvotroijoas...ctavpod avrod forming a parenthesis. 

Sid tod aiparos Tod oravpod avtod. In Eph. the two terms are 
separate : 1.7, drodUTpwow did Tod aluaros avrod ; li. 16, droxaradddé7... 
dia rod oravpod. The direct statement that peace is made did rod 
alwaros occurs here only. 

Tov oTavpov avtov. The Incarnation alone was insufficient. But 
doubtless the Cross is also mentioned to familiarise the minds of the 
Colossians with the fact that however shameful the death of Jesus 
was, yet it was by this that their peace with God was made; cf. 
1 Cor. i. 23, 24, and infra ii. 14, 15. 

[80 avrod]. See notes on Textual Criticism. The repetition, if 
genuine, lays stress on the fact that it was by the Son, and no other, 
that the reconciliation was made. 

Ta érl THs yqs. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

Ta év Tots ovpavois, Contrast the order, of these two phrases in 
v.16 where St Paul is giving the order of creation. Here reconciliation 
taking place through the crucifixion is regarded as spreading from the 
earth to heaven. The addition here of év rots otpavots has given rise 
to much discussion as to how they can require reconciliation. 

Probably the answer lies in the universe having moral as well as 
physical solidarity. Just as, probably, every physical act affects the 
very furthest bounds of space, so is it with every moral act. If so it 
cannot but be that sin on earth affected the whole of creation (without 
necessarily making all creation strictly sinful), and again that the 
reconciliation of things on earth to God should restore even the things 
in heaven to that perfect fellowship with God which they once enjoyed. 
Compare Heb. ix, 23—26, especially avra dé ra éroupdvia kpelrroow 
Auvciats mapa tavras, on which passage Dorner says, ‘‘ The effect of 
sin and guilt reaches into heaven; it cannot be indifferent to God, 
His honour is affected thereby. Sin, whether unpunished or unatoned, 
is a stain, as it were, touching the honour of God and of His temple ” 
(System, 111. 420). 

Dr Charles (Slav. Hn. p. xli.) insists that ‘‘‘the things in the 
heavens’ that are to be reconciled to God must be either the fallen 
angels imprisoned in the second heaven, or else the powers of Satan 
whose domain is the air.” But St Paul’s language is much too inde- 
finite to allow us to be dogmatic on this subject. See also J. A. R.’s 
note on 7a érouvpdvia in Eph. p. 20. 

21. kal tpas x.7.A. The construction of this verse in relation to 
vv. 20 and 22 is extremely uncertain, and the uncertainty of the 
reading dmoxar#\\akev or droxary\\dynre Somewhat increases the 
difficulty. Three constructions deserve consideration, 
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(1) Place a comma instead of a colon at the end of v. 20, and 
place a full stop at rovnpots, in v. 21. Then the words kal vpuéas, 
““you also,” are dependent on dmoxara\\déar, and a new sentence 
begins with yw. This requires the reading daroxarn\ddynre (Meyer- - 
Haupt). But it is very unlike St Paul to bring in the personal 
reference so brusquely at the very close of a sentence. 

(2) The clause vuvl 5é...A@avdrov is to be treated as a parenthesis 
(W.H.), and buds (v. 21) is governed directly by mapacrica:, and is 
taken up in the second tas (v. 22) (ef. Eph. ii. 1, 5), rapaorjoa itself 
being dependent on evddxycev (v. 19, ‘‘ He was pleased...to reconcile 
all things...and to present you”). Whether dmoxar#\\akey or 
dmroxarn\\aynre be right makes little difference in this case. 

(3) There is no proper parenthesis, but yuri 6é doxarjAdakev takes 
up the contrast to roré drn\doTpiwuévovs. In this case buds (v. 21) is 
governed directly by droxar#A\akev, and rapacrioa is also dependent 
on it as expressing the result of reconciliation. For yuri 6é with a 
finite verb indicating an apodosis after a participle compare viv 6é, 
v. 26 (see Blass, § 79. 10 and Winer, § liii. 7 b). According to this 
construction the anacolouthon is due to 6é¢, which St Paul inserted 
(ex hypothesi) to emphasize the vuvi: ‘‘the oppositive dé in the 
apodosis being evoked by the latent ‘ although’ (Donalds. Gr, § 621) 
involved in the participial protasis” (Ellicott). Compare Bengel, 
** Apodosis refertur ad proxime praecedentia, licet non faciant sen- 
tentiam completam.” 

If drroxarn\ddynre be right the anacolouthon is very much stronger, 
but it is just possible that the construction of rapacrjca: is the same. 

Of the three methods the first is very improbable, and in the second 
and third the incidence of probability is largely determined by the 
reading. If dmoxar7j\\akey be accepted the third method appears to 
be the best. 

Observe that in the parallel passage, Eph. ii. 12, 13, the sentences 
run smoothly enough. This suggests that Colossians was the earlier 
of the two Epistles. 

mort. For this meaning of ‘‘once but no longer so” compare iii. 7 ; 
Phm. 11. 

évras. With participle Eph. iv. 18+. Compare Col. ii. 13; Rom. 
y. 6. It lays stress on the continuance, and, probably, the reality of 
their state of alienation and enmity. 

arnddAorpiwpévous, Eph. ii. 12, iv. 18}, “ alienated,” i.e. positively 
estranged, and not merely designated aliens, Compare Ps, lvii. ie )4, 
Ixviii. (lxix.) 9; Ezek. xiv. 5: also Aq., Sym., Theod. in Isa.i. 4, 

Kal éx@pods. €x@pots is probably not passive (** hateful ”)- “but 
active (‘‘hostile”), For although the expression that a man is 
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‘*hateful””’ to God may be defended theologically, because there is a 
true sense in which sin has caused God to look upon even the sinner in 
anger (cf. Sand.-Head. on Rom. y. 10, additional note), and although, 
again, the passive meaning of éy@pds is probably found elsewhere in 
the N.T. (Rom. xi. 28, v. 10), yet (1) éy@pés is generally active 
(Phil. iii. 18; Gal. iv. 16; Acts xiii. 10); (2). 77 dvavola is more 
readily explained if éy@poi be active (vide infra); (3) the parallel 
passage, Eph. ii. 12—14, favours the active sense here, for although 
éxOpot does not occur there yet ri éx@pay expresses the active hatred 
between Jew and Gentile. 

The word thus expresses concisely both the negative and the 
positive statement of St John, (1) John iii. 19; (2) John vii. 7. 

Tq Stavolg. Dative of the “side, aspect, regard or property, on 
and in which the predicate shows itself,” Mady. § 40 (253). So 
Matt. xi. 29, mpaivs cium kal rarewds rp Kapdla. Their active enmity 
shows itself in their didvoi. 

If éx@povs be passive this explanation of the dative can hardly be 
maintained, for it would limit the sphere in which they were hateful 
to God to their didvo. The dative must then be explained as 
indicating the cause of God’s hatred. But it then becomes somewhat 
clumsy. 

dudvora=the active principle of the mind, nearly our ‘ thought.” 
Compare Hort on 1 Pet. i. 13, who says that in Eph. iv. 18 ‘it 
belongs to St Paul’s exposition of the foolishness, unreality, and 
falsehood of the view of the world generally prevalent among the 
heathen and to his exhibition of the Gospel as a message of truth 
as well as of salvation.” So the LXX. use it fairly often in the 
Hexateuch (29 times) to translate leb and lebab (but xapdla 80 times), 
though only occasionally elsewhere. It is curious that it never occurs 
in the Psalms. 

éy tots tpyous Tots movnpois. The enmity has its seat in their 
thought, its sphere of action in their works, and these evil works. 

Contrast v. 10, év mavri épyw aya. Cf. John ili. 19, vii. 7 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 18; 1 John iii. 12; 2 John 11}. 

The primary notion of rovypés appears to be worthlessness, essential 
badness (see Chase, The Lord’s Prayer, p. 93), Hence the meaning 
here is probably that their enmity makes itself felt in works that will 
not stand God’s test, they are not dfxaca (1 John iii. 12). 

voyl 8. Although the MSS. often vary between viv and vuvl the 
latter is confined to the Pauline Epistles (? 15 times), Hebr. (? 2), 
Acts (2), It is always followed by 6é except in Acts xxii, 1, xxiv. 13. 
Also, it should be observed, vuvi dé never elsewhere marks the apodo- 
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sis, as probably here (see note at the beginning of verse), but either 
begins a fresh sentence (e.g. iii. 8 and even Rom. xy. 25), or by a 
fresh epithet indicates a contrast, 2 Cor. viii. 22; Phm. 9,11. It is 
apparently a stronger and more argumentative form than vdy, “ now, 
as the case really stands.” 

arokatnAAagev. See notes on Textual Criticism. For the word 
see note on dmoxara\Adéa, v. 20, and for the construction see note at 
the beginning of verse. The subject is the same as that of evddxnoev 
...dmoxatanrdéar (v. 20), viz. the Father, the following words being 
parallel to elpynvoromjoas bia Tov aluaros Tov cTavpov avrod. 

22. évT@ THpaT. THS capKds aitod. The exact phrase here only, 
but compare ii. 11, év 77 dexdtce T00 owparos THs capKos, and Heclus. 
xxiii. 16 (23)+. 

The addition of rs capxds a’rod, ‘Sin the body which consisted in 
His flesh,” lays stress upon His body haying passions and the 
capacity for suffering, ‘‘capacitatem patiendi ac passionem ipsam 
Eph. ii. 15” (Bengel), as all human bodies have. Compare 
Heb. ii. 14, 15. The thought is so well suited to meet the opinions 
of the false teachers, who were inclined to include angels in the work 
of mediation, that probably the desire to distinguish this c@ua from 
that of v. 18 had but a small share in his choice of the expression. 
Marcion naturally omitted r#s capxés, but Tertullian rightly argues 
(without mentioning the true text) that c@ua alone cannot here mean 
the Church (adv. Mare. v. 19). 

év refers to the sphere in which the act of reconciliation took 
place. 

Sid rod SBavarov. did expresses here, as in v. 20, the means of 
reconciliation. The article probably = ‘‘ His.” 

@avdrov. In view of the frequency of words and phrases in the 
N.T. suggesting the death of Christ as the means of our salvation it is 
curious how rarely the word @dvaros appears to be actually used of it. 
The following references seem to be complete: Rom. yv. 10; Heb. 
ii, 9, 14, ix. 15; Phil. ii. 8. 

Tmapactnoat. Probably dependent on doxary\\atev (see note at 
beginning of v. 21), expressing the purpose and intent of the 
reconciliation. 

In this word apd has the meaning of coram, “ before,” “in the 
presence of,” which it has in the Classies, Od. 1. 154, jede rapa 
uvnotipow. So probably LXX., 1 Sam. v. 2, rapéorncay abriy mapa. 
Aaydév. But the meaning of definitely presenting, which the verb has 
here (so also v. 28; Eph. v. 27; 2 Cor. xi. 2, ef. Luke ii. 22), seems 
not to be found in the LXX. except as a varia lectio in Ley. xvi._7, 
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kat Anuperat rods do xywcpous Kal orjoe (F'. rapacryoe) adrovs évayre 
Kupiov. 

Hence the word in itself has no connotation of ‘‘present as a 
sacrifice,’ though of course it may be used for this (Rom. xii. 1). 

If it has any special connotation here that of presenting before a 
judge is more probable. Compare for apd alone Hat. 111. 160, rapa 
Aapelw xpir7 ; Rom. ii. 13 ; and for the verb Acts xxiii. 33; 2 Cor. iv. 14, 
and perhaps 2 Tim. ii. 15. 

It has been suggested that the presentation takes place at conversion, 
or even repeatedly, but the time of the final Judgment appears to be 
much more probable. See also v. 28. 

tpds. Probably taken up from xal suas in v. 21. See note there. 

dylovs. See-v. 2 note. Does it here refer to (1) consecration, 
Christian standing with its potential possibilities, as in v. 2, implying 
the recognised position, from the very first, of all believers; or to 
(2) actual holiness? Is it, in other words, said of justification, or of 
ethical effect the result of sanctification ? 

Probably St Paul made no such sharp distinction in his use of the 
word. Compare iii. 12. Those who are presented as “holy ” at the 
Judgment Day (vide supra) will be consecrated both potentially and 
in ethical fact. 

kal dpopovs. An interesting word, illustrative of the tendency of 
translators to give to a foreign term the connotation of a native word 
of similar sound. 

In Herodotus and Aeschylus it=“ without blame,” derived, doubt- 
less, from the root of uwudoywa ‘ blame,”’ uamos *‘ blame,’ ‘‘ disgrace.” 
But in Deut. xvii. 1, Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the Lorp thy 
God an ox, or a sheep, wherein is a blemish (mim),” the LXX. reads, 
ov Bices Kuply r@ 0p cov udrxov 7 mpoBaror év @ éoTw év alT@ uOpos. 
Hence in LXX. duwos frequently translates tamim ‘‘ perfect ” in the 
sense of “having no blemish” (e.g. Ex. xxix. 1) as well as in its 
purely ethical meaning (e.g. Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2). So in Philo, de Agric. 29 
§ 130, Wendland (1. 320) pwpockdros =‘ looking for blemishes” in 
sacrificial victims, and wwyockoreiv is used by Clem. Rom. § 41 in a 
similar meaning. So also Dan. i. 4, “youths in whom there was no 
blemish (mim), but well favoured,” etc., is in Theod., veavicxous ols 
ovk €orw avrois uGmwos, and in LXX, veavicxouvs duwpous. 

In the N.T. duwuos =‘ without blemish” in probably every passage 
in which it occurs, Eph. i. 4, v. 27; Phil. ii. 15; Heb. ix. 14; 
1 Pet. i. 19; Jude 24; Rev. xiv. 5+, and in two of these has a dis- 
tinctly sacrificial reference: Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19. The other 
passages appear to have no direct reference to sacrifice. 
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Thus the history of duwos is (1) blameless, (2) without blemish, 
(a) literally, of an animal for sacrifice, (b) metaphorically, of Christ 
the true sacrifice, (c) solely metaphorically, without any connotation 
of sacrifice. Both our passage and the very similar Eph. v. 27 appear 
to come mnder this last heading, even though in each the sacrificial 
reference may appear to be strengthened by the additional presence of 
mapacTyon and ay.os. 

Kal aveykAnTovs, “and unimpeachable.” The thought appears to 
be that they cannot be challenged, or pleaded against, cf. Rom. viii. 33, 
Acts xix. 38. And so 1 Cor. i. 8, where the impleading denied is ex- 
pressly referred to the last Judgment. So probably here. 

Kateveitiov avrov, ‘before him.” Karevémioy does not appear to 
be found in secular Greek, though xarevGra occurs in Il. xv. 320= 
“right over against.’’ Certainly to be taken with rapacrfca and 
not with the three adjectives or the last only. For in the LXX. its 
construction with the verb is indubitable in every case, as also in 
Jude 24, Even in Eph. i. 4 it is probably to be taken with efvac. 

23. e& ye, ‘‘if only.” The addition of yé lays emphasis on the 
importance of observing the condition, but determines nothing as to 
whether or not they will do so. Contrast the negative answer in Gal. 
iii. 4, with the positive in Eph. iii. 1, 2, and Eph. iv. 21. 

It is hard to see that the indicative ‘‘ converts the hypothesis into 
a hope” (Lightfoot). Compare further Monro, Homeric Grammar, 
§§ 353, 354, quoted by Sanday-Headlam on Rom. iii. 30. 

émupévere, ‘‘ye stay on in.” So Phil. i. 24; Rom. vi. 1, xi, 22 and 
especially 23, The éi ‘‘is not per se intensive, but appears to denote 
rest at a place” (EIl.). 

vy there, “faith,” or perhaps better “your faith.’’ Certainly with 
émumévere (see examples quoted in preceding note) in spite of ii. 7. 

The force of the article is uncertain. It may denote 

(1) ‘“‘The Faith,” the body of doctrine delivered by your first 
teachers. So Jude 3, 20; Acts vi. 7, xiii. 8, and sometimes in the 
Pastoral Epistles, e.g. 1 Tim. iv. 1. ; 

But in these passages the meaning is determined by the context, 
and here the immediately following reference to the hope suggests 
reality of personal religion rather than orthodox belief. 

(2) ‘‘Faith” generally, without such stress on “faith” in itself as 
would be suggested by the absence of the article. Similarly Eph. iii. 
17, Karotkjoa Tov Xpiorov dia Tis wlorews év Tats Kapdlacs Huey év dydary, 
iii, 12, vi. 16. j ; 

(3) ‘*Your faith.” Such doubtless is the force of the article in 
Rom. xi. 23. He has already praised their faith in v. 4, 
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TeBepediwpéevor kal ESpator, “founded and stedfast.” Both terms 
are used absolutely. For the figurative use, as regards believers, of 
terms that strictly belong to buildings cf. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 18; Matt. 
vii. 25; and especially 1 Cor. iii. It is perhaps derived ultimately 
from Isa. xiv. 32, xxviii. 16, liv. 11. 

Kal eSpator. While redevedwuévor denotes that the Colossian 
believers have been laid once for all securely on something, or rather 
Someone, as their unfailing support, édpazos denotes the inner firm- 
ness of the structure, the steadiness of Christian character that ought 
to be found in them. So in 1 Cor. vii. 37, xv. 58+. 

On the probable quotation in Ignat. Eph. § 10, see Introd. p. xxxviii. 

Kal pr peraxivovpevort, ‘and not being moved away.” jt, not 
ov, the phrase “(in a sentence beginning with elye) is put as a 
condition, consequently as a mere conception” (Winer, § 55. 1 b, 
p- 596, ed. 1870). But see Blass, p. 253, Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 
p. 170. : 

A close parallel is 1 Cor. xv. 58 (édpato. ylivecte, aueraxlynrot), but 
that passage lacks the vividness of the present participle, with its 
suggestion of repeated attempts to dislodge them. 

dad THs édiSos Tov edayyeAlov. On édmis cf. v. 5. Here, as there, 
it is almost certainly the hope brought and held out by the Gospel, 
the sum of things promised by it, and therefore expected by believers. 
Cf: Gal. v. 5, and especially Eph.i.18. Perhaps v. 22» suggested this. 

Tov evayyedlov, (v. 5) ot nKovcare. 

This is the first of three statements appealing to them against 
being moved away by false teaching. (1) They themselves had 
heard the true message; (2) It was this, and no other, that had 
been proclaimed everywhere; (3) The Apostle himself could vouch 
for it, as a living example and witness of its power. 

Tov Knpux Gevyros, “which was proclaimed,” aloud and openly as by 
a herald; cf. Gen. xli. 43, éxnpvtev Eumrpoobey avrod xypvé In sharp 
contrast to the esoteric methods of most teachers of old time, heathen 
and Jewish alike. 

The tense may be (1) timeless ‘‘ which is proclaimed,” but (2) is 
probably to be taken strictly, ie. as contemporaneous with the 
preceding 7Kovcare, as though St Paul was going to say ‘‘ which was 
proclaimed among many before you.” 

(3) Another explanation is that the statement is ‘‘ideal.” ‘It 
‘was’ done when the Saviour, in his accomplished victory, bade it be 
done, Mark xvi. 15” (Moule). Cf. 1 Tim, iii. 16, Rom. viii. 30. 

& macy Ktice, cf. v. 15 note. 

Apparently “‘in every district of creation,” to which 1 Pet. ii. 13 (io- 
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Taynre twaon avOpwrlvy xrice) is the nearest parallel. But ‘‘in all 
creation ” (R.V.) may be defended (see on v. 14). 

Ell. and others would understand év to here=coram (ef. 1 Cor. vi. 2, 
év july xplverac 6 Kécuos), and translate ‘‘in the hearing of every 
creature,” but such a meaning of éy especially suggests a tribunal, 
and a plural noun would therefore have been more natural, 

P. Ewald conjectures év macy xAtoe, region, clime, for which he 
refers to Dionysius Periegetes (c. 300 a.p.), p. 615, ai 5 ’Acins, ai 
5 aire epi xlow HBvpwrelys. 

Tq vd Tov ovpavéy, ‘that is under the heaven,” i.e. on earth, 
Acts ii, 5, dd mavTos eOvous Tar bd Tov obpardy ; ef. Kecles, i. 13. 

od éyevopnv, ‘‘of which I Paul became a minister.” Perhaps he 
silently contrasts his former life (Gal. i. 23). Compare Eph, iii, 7, 8. 

éy® IIatdos. This emphatic phrase occurs elsewhere only in 2 Cor. 
x.1; Gal. v.2; Eph. iii. 1; 1 Thes. ii, 18; Phm..19. 

He uses it here to further emphasize the fact that he who had before 
been a persecutor, and who was now what he was only by the grace of 
God (1 Cor. xy. 10), bore this witness. 

Sudkovos, v. 7. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

No longer lifted up in pride against the Gospel, but a servant, and 
an active servant, in its cause. 

24—ii. 5. St Paul’s appeal based on (vv. 24—29) his own joy in 
enduring suffering in order to make known the secret of Christ's 
presence in their heart, and (ii. 1—5) his personal interest in them. 

24—29. For myself I rejoice in sufferings endured in order to 
carry out the work given me of making known the secret that Christ 
dwells in the heart of you Gentiles, and of finally presenting 
each before God perfect in Christ. I toil and Christ makes His 
work in me effective. 

(v. 24) Whatever I once was I now rejoice (ef. v. 11) in my suffer- 
ings’ on behalf of you, while I am always filling up (on my side 
answering to His) what remain over of Christ’s afflictions (part of 
which He bore on earth, part of which His followers must bear now) 
in my flesh on behalf of His whole body, the Church, (v, 25) Of His 
Church I became a minister according to the conditions of the office 
in God’s household given me at my conversion, to be employed in the 
direction of His people and specifically of you, and thus accomplish 
the message given me by God, (v. 26) the secret hidden for so many 
ages—but now it was suddenly made manifest to His consecrated 
believers—(v. 27) for it was to them that God freely chose to make 
known what the surpassing character of the abundance of the moral 
glory seen in this secret is among the Gentiles—the secret that 
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Christ is in you Colossians, Christ whom you hope to possess still 
more fully in glory. (v. 28) It is He whom we (Paul, Timothy, 
Epaphras, unlike the false teachers) are proclaiming widely, both by 
warning and by teaching each person whom we meet, using wisdom 
as each case requires, that we may present before God’s judgment- 
seat each person fully developed in Christ, (v.29) with a view to which 
object I (not only preach but) also toil, contending according to the 
measure of (nothing less than) Christ’s working, which is being 
carried out into action in me not in thought or word only, but in 
manifested power. 

24. viv. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

Probably viv is here temporal, ‘‘now” in contrast to the time 
before éyevduny (v. 23, cf. v. 25). It thus subserves his general aim, 
to magnify the grace of God and the power of the Gospel. 

xalpw. St Paul’s prayer (v. 11) was at least accomplished in his 
own case, cf. also 2 Cor. xiii. 9, and 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

éy tots raOrpacw, “in (my) sufferings.” For such had been fore- 
told of him, Acts ix. 16. Among his sufferings must be included his 
spiritual contest (ii. 1; cf. iv. 12, 13), as well as his imprisonment, 
Eph. iii. 1, 18. Compared with the next clause ré4@yua is more sub- 
jective, suggesting especially the sufferings felt, @Atycs more objective, 

' suggesting the outside pressure. 

trp tpov, ‘on behalf of you,” cf. v. 9, ii. 1, and 2 Cor. i, 6, xii. 
15. Not rots rép tudv, for rabjuara here borrows the construction 
mwaoxw brép; see Winer, § 20. 2b (p. 170, ed. 1870). 

kal. Perhaps not merely introducing an independent sentence, 
but expanding and elucidating yalpw. 

dvravamAnpot. This double compound is found here only in the 
Greek Bible. 

dvam\npow comes six times in the N.T., in two of which torépnua is 
its object as here, viz. 1 Cor. xvi. 17, and Phil. ii. 30. 

mpocavamAnpow occurs twice in N.T., with apparently the meaning 
of ‘helping to fill up,” 2 Cor. ix. 12, xi. 9. Cf. LXX.+ Wisd. xix. 4, 
(S) AC. 

dyri here probably represents the correspondence between St Paul 
on the one hand and Christ on the other. So Photius, Amphil, 121 
(1. p. 709, Migne), ob yap amrdas pnow ’Avamdype, adW ’ Avravamdnps, 
tourégrw, ‘“Avtl deamérov Kal didacxddov 6 doidAos éyw Kal pabynrhs 
tiv éxelvov Siaxoviay brehOuv, kal Ta voTephwara Tov OrNWewr abrod 
dvravaT)\npe. 

Compare dyramoxpivoua, Rom. ix. 20; with this agrees too the 
implied contrast of év ry capki pov brép Tod cwmaros adrod. 
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ta torepypata. Only twice elsewhere in the N.T. does the follow- 
ing genitive express the thing in which the deficiency consists : 
Phil. ii. 30; 1 Thes. iii. 10. Cf. Judg. xviii, 10 and xix. 19. The 
plural expresses the deficiency as several items. Even St Paul could 
not fill up the total sum. 

Tov OAhfewy Tod xpiorod, ‘of the afflictions of Christ.” 

A unique phrase which in such a context as this has naturally pro- 
voked much discussion. 

(1) Observe indeed, that nowhere else is @\tjs clearly used of 
Christ. Rev. i. 9, cvvkowwvds ev TH OAlWer kal Bacrrela kal bromorvy év 
*Inood, is, at most, too indirect a reference, even if rH ANwWeu is to 
be taken with év "Incod at all. Ps. xxii. 11, 671 Odiyus eyyts may at 
most be applied to Christ. Nor is even @\{8w used of Him except 
in its literal sense (Mark iii. 9+). 

Perhaps ra6nudrwy (2 Cor. i. 5; Phil. iii. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 13) would 
have been used had it not just occurred. 

(2) Yet the word brings out, in a way that rd@nyua would not, the 
pressure that daily contact with sin and worldliness meant for Christ 
and for St Paul. It is another aspect of the dvriNoyla which Christ 
endured (Heb. xii. 3, 4). Cf., as regards believers, 1 Thes. iii. 3, 4. 

(3) O@dAiyus is used, and not any of the words that are especially 
employed of Christ’s atonement, e.g. cravpds, alua, Odvaros. 

(4) rod xpicrod is doubtless here the personal Christ during His 
life on earth, His sufferings in His Divine character and for the 
atonement could not be imitated or shared by His followers, but 
those that are required for the spread of the kingdom, the conversion 
of souls, could and must be. It was, from the nature of things, 
impossible that He could save His followers such @AiWes. He left 
many still to be undergone. As these were presented to St Paul 
he for his part filled them up. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7—11. 

(5) Other interpretations are less probable. 

(a) Tod xpicrod means the ascended Christ who suffers in the 
afflictions of His people. So Grotius, Ita amat Christus suos ut 
quae ipsi ferunt mala tanquam sibi illata sentiat. Sie Paulo vin- 
cula ferente, Christus ea quodam modo ferebat (quoted by P. Ewald). — 
But beautiful though this thought is, there is, strictly speaking, no 
parallel in Scripture, for it would predicate more than sympathy, — 
actual suffering in His present glorified state. Acts ix. 4, Daovd 
LaovA, rl we Sudkers; identifies Him indeed with His people, but does 
not say that He suffers. Isa. lxiii. 9, ‘‘In all their afilictions He was 
afflicted,” even if the right reading, is not a dogmatic statement. 
J. A. R. appears to adopt this interpretation in Ephesians, p. 44. 
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(b) rod xpicrob is not to be taken literally, but metaphorically. 
St Paul really means that he is filling up the deficiencies of his 
own afflictions, but he can call them Christ’s because they are like 
His; there is an ethical identity between them. The first meaning 
of dvravamr)\npS is then to be preferred. But such a use of xpiords is 
unparalleled. 

év ty capkl pov, where I can feel. Inclusive, of course, of all that 
appertains to human nature, cf. v. 22. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. 
vee 1. 

trip tod coéparos avrod, ‘on behalf of His body.” More than 
brép tudv of the preceding clause both as regards number, including 
all believers (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 10), and cohesion of them all with one 
another and with Christ, and also as regards his own ultimate object 
in his afflictions—Christ and that which belongs to Him. 

& éotiv. See notes on Textual Criticism. Perhaps the most clear 
(contrast v. 18) and most direct (contrast 1 Tim. iii. 15) way of 
identifying His body with the Church. See v. 27, ii. 17, iii, 14. 

H éxkAnola, v. 18. 

25. ws éyevopnv éya Sidkovos. He omits the Ilaf\os of v. 23 
because he has no longer need to suggest the marvellousness of 
thé fact of his own conversion, but he retains the éyw because he has 
not yet quite left the thought of the contrast in v. 24 between himself 
and Christ. A less probable reason for the insertion of éy# is that 
by it St Paul begins to point out his distinction from others in his 
ministry, viz. to preach to the Gentiles. 

kata, i.e. his ministry was ‘‘conducted in pursuance of, after the 
requirements and conditions of” (Alf.). 

THY olkovopiay Tod Geod, “the dispensation of God.” On olkovopla 
see especially Lightfoot’s full note on Eph. i. 10 bringing out the 
various meanings of the word, Classical, Biblical, and Patristic. 

Here it is sufficient to say that (a) Aristotle uses it of the 
administration of the State regarded as a great house: Pol. iii. 14, 
p. 1285, worep 7 pironeinh Baowrela res olxlas éorlv, orws  Baovdela 
mo\ews kal €bvous évds 7 mAedvwy olkovoula; and Polybius, vi. 12. 5, of 
military government. 

(b) The idea of God as the olkodeorérns is common in the N.T, 
(e.g. Matt. xiii. 27), with the Church as His olkos (1 Tim. iii. 15), 
believers as His olketo: (Eph. ii. 19), ministers His oikévouor (1 Cor. iv. 1). 

(c) olkovoula itself has two meanings in the N.T,: 

(a) the mode of administering, as in Eph. i. 10, 
(8) the office of an aaah so Eph. iii. 2 and here; 
compare also Isa, xxii, 19, 21. 
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THY Solciody pot, “which was given me,” at my conversion, 
Acts ix. 15. 

els tpas, certainly with rhy dobeicdy wo, see Eph, iii. 2; ef. also 
Rom. xy. 16. els, i.e. to be employed in your direction. 

By duds we must understand specifically the Colossians. They are 
the concrete example of the direction generally. 

TANpaTaL Tov Adyov Tod Meod. It will be more convenient to 
consider the meaning of rév Aédyor Tod Geod first and then to return 
to mAnpoa. 

The analogy of the common phrase in the Prophets, ‘‘the word 
of the Lorn,’’ determines the force of the genitive here as subjective, 
i.e. it is not ‘‘the word about God” but ‘‘the word given by God.” 
But whereas in the O.T. it is often the specific message given at some 
definite time to a particular prophet, this meaning does not seem 
to occur in the N.T, Otherwise we might understand St Paul here 
to say that he was intended to accomplish the specific message 
(Acts xxvi. 16—18) delivered to him, which he further unfolds in the 
next verse. N.T. usage, however, points to a wider interpretation — 
God’s message in Christ, the Gospel as such. So often, e.g. Acts viii. 
14, xviii. 11; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; Heb. xiii. 7. Cf. Swete on Apoc. xix. 13. 

It is thus in this passage a synonym of evayyéAvoy but regards the 
good news in its relation not to men but to God; see Bernard, Ad- 
ditional note on 1 Tim. iv. 5 in this series. Cf. 6 Ady. rod xp. iii. 16. 

wAnpooat, explanatory. The dispensation given to him was to 
‘fulfil the word of God,” i.e. to fill up the full measure of the Gospel, 
both in its reception by the Gentiles (v. 27%) and in the moral and 
spiritual completion of every believer (v. 28). He toils and contends 
for nothing less (v. 29). 

26. TO pvorypiov. In apposition to rdv Ady. r. 8. It is strange 
that St Paul’s language does not show more certain traces of the 
influence of terms derived from the many esoteric cults of his day. 

Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 speaks of the origin of the mysteries and 
3 Mace. ii. 30 purports to give a decree of Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
releasing those Jews from disabilities who should be initiated into 
the (Dionysian) mysteries. But nowhere else, apparently, does the 
LXX. certainly give this connotation to puorjpov. Judith ii. 2 
relates that Nebuchadnezzar tells his servants 7d wvorjprov THs Bovdjs 
avrod, i.e. the secret plan he had devised, and Dan. ii. 18, 19, 27—30, 
iv. 6 speak only of the secret of the vision. Compare also Ecclus. 
iii, 18 (NS) and Wisd. ii. 22, the secret counsels of God. 2a 

But St Paul’s reference to the “mysteries” is, at best, doubtful. 
In 1 Cor. xy. 51, l50b puorjpioy duty Aéyw, Jiilicher “feels that here 
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St Paul is a mystagogue speaking to a circle of mystae” (Encyel. 
Bibl.), and finds a similar reference in 1 Cor. xiv. 2, xiii. 2, iv. 1, but 
he has little else to guide him but the word pvorjpiov which has, as 
we have seen, a wider use. Neither in the other passages where 
it occurs, e.g. here, ii, 2, iv. 8, Eph. i. 9, iii. 3—9, does the con- 
text make it certain. On the other hand peutnuar (Phil. iv. 12+) 
is a much more characteristic word and probably does allude to being 
taught secrets at an initiation, On ré\evov, v. 28, see there. 

It is hardly necessary to say that wvoripiov never has the common 
meaning of our English ‘‘mystery’’—something strange and inex- 
plicable. It always means ‘‘a secret,’’ revealed or not revealed as 
the case may be. Here the secret is more than the external ad- 
mission of Gentiles to the faith on an equality with Jews; it includes 
the wonderful privilege of the presence of Christ in individual 
believers with its present power and future result. In Eph. iii. 5, 
6, 8 the thought is verbally limited to the privileges, both external 
and spiritual, common to Gentile and Jewish believers in the present. 
On pvorjpiov see by all means the full note in J. A. R. Ephesians, 
pp. 234—240. 

TO dtrokekpuppevoy, ‘which has been hidden.” Luke x. 21; 1 Cor. 
ii. 7; Eph. iii. 9+; contrast dmdéxpuypo ii. 3. The participle lays stress 
on the action and effect of concealment, the adjective on preservation 
and readiness for use. For the thought, cf. Rom. xvi. 25. 

St Paul doubtless says this to bring the Colossians to a due sense 
of their privileges; cf. Luke x. 24; Matt. xiii. 11. 

dé trav aléveyv (exact phrase Eph. iii. 9+) kal dao tav yevedv. 

dé (a) is possibly the a7é after verbs of concealment (cf. Luke x. 21, 
xviii. 34, xix. 42, and always in LXX. after daoxpimrw); but (b) is 
probably strictly temporal, as almost certainly in Eph. iii. 9; ef. 
Matt. xiii. 35; 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

aidvwy indicates the successive periods of history, either of this 
world or throughout the universe; yevedv the successive sets of men 
living at one time. For yeveéy cf. Acts xiv. 16; Eph. iii, 5. 

vov 8. Compare v. 21, note. 

épavepsOn. St Paul’s energy lays stress on the viv, and this leads 
to his use of a finite verb instead of the participle expected (cf. v. 21). 

The change to the aorist suggests the suddenness of the manifesta- 
tion. We might have expected dmexadip6y (Eph. iii. 5) but the true 
contrast to secrecy is publicity, which is perhaps the fundamental 
conception of gavepés and its derivatives. 

For its use with pvornpiov cf. also iv, 4, Compare also Mark iv, 22 
(|| Luke viii. 17). See also iii. 4, 
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tots aylois avtod. On ayos, see wv. 1, 22. 

27. ots, almost explanatory, ‘‘for it was to them that,” see on 
v. 18, és. His saints alone are the recipients of this act of God’s 
good will. 

noeAnoev 6 Beds, ‘‘liberrime,” Beng. The thought is of the spon- 
taneous or, rather, unconditioned character of God’s love in making 
the following known to them. Compare 0éAyjua v. 1, and @é\wyr ii. 18; 
also 1 Cor. xv. 38, 6 62 Oeds Sldwow aitg cdma kabtos HOéAnoEV. 

yveploar, compare v. 8, dy\wcas, note. For this word and the 
whole verse compare Rom. ix. 22—24, 

tt. Probably not including its nature, but only its quantity and 
value; cf. Alford, ‘‘how full, how inexhaustible; this meaning of ri 
necessarily follows from its being joined with a noun of quantity 
like mr)odros.”’ 

The answer is not 6 éorw xpicrds év tyuiv (Meyer-Haupt), but in- 
determinate ; compare St Paul’s epithets trepBdddov (Eph. ii. 7) and 
dvettyviacrov (Eph. iii. 8). 

Td TAOUTOS, eked is the wealth.” The neuter is sometimes found, 
but in the nom. and ace. sing. only (Blass, Gram. p. 28); ef. 1i. 2, and 
contrast Eph. i. 18; Heb. xi. 26. See also Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 
1906, p. 60. 

In Eph. iii. 16 dodros has the connotation of the supply from 
which to iat here, apparently, solely of the abundance displayed, 
and so in Rom, ix. 23, and perhaps Eph. i. 18. 

THs Soéns, ‘‘of the glory.” On dééa see v. 11 note. (1) Not to 
be identified with the ‘‘glory” of the end of the verse, i.e. ‘the 
splendour with which in the great day those initiated on earth into 
the Gospel secret will be enriched” (Beet); but (2) the manifestation 
of moral glory exhibited by this uvorjpiov, which is another way of 
saying the manifestation of God’s moral glory (v. 11) seen in it}, 

Thus of the three words m)odros, d6éns, wvorjpiov, the weight falls 
on d6éns. 

Tov pvotypiov rovrov. v. 26 note. What the secret is, in its 
essence, he states almost immediately. 

év tois very. To be joined not directly with rod uvernplou rovrov, 
‘‘this secret among the Gentiles,”’ but rather with the éo7: understood 
in the preceding clause, ‘‘ what the wealth of the glory of this mystery 
is among the Gentiles.” St Paul, that is to say, wishes to bring out 
the surpassing character of the fact that the Gentiles receive the 


1 For a very thoughtful exposition of some meanings of “glory” in the N-T>see 
A. B. Davidson’s sermon on the Transfiguration in Waiting upon God, 1904. Cf. 
his sermon on Moses in Called of God, 1902, p, 136, 
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Gospel. In that is the moral glory of the secret to be perceived. 
“Christus in gentibus, summum illis temporibus paradoxon” (Beng.). 

6. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

6 éorty Xpioréds. The antecedent is hardly 7d rdofros, for this 
would leave pvarjpioy almost without force, but wvorijproy, and so ii. 2. 
Compare the adaptation of the hymn in 1 Tim. iii. 16, 70 ris evoeBelas 
puoThptov “Os EpavepwOn év capkl K.T.d. 

éy. See iii. 16 note. Compare 2 Cor, xiii. 5, Eph. iii. 17. 

ipty, i.e. the Colossians, mentioned partly as the concrete example 
of Gentiles, and partly to bring home to them the greatness of their 
privileges. 

q éAmls tHs SdEns. In apposition; cf. iii. 4 for construction and 
thought. 

On édmls cf. vv. 5, 23 notes. Here it designates Christ as the 
object of hope, 1 Tim. i. 1; ef. Ignat. Magn. § 11, Inood Xpicrod rijs 
é\rldos nuev. Observe that before receiving the Gospel Gentiles were 
ol wh éxovres érrlda (1 Thes. iv. 13), éAmlda wh éxovres (Eph. ii. 12). 

Tis 66&ns, explaining the nature of the hope referred to. 

Christ is not only in us, but we hope to possess Him far more fully, 
and bound up with that possession is ‘‘glory,” primarily (as it seems) 
the external glory of the heavenly state as seen and enjoyed by in- 
dividuals. For the twofold use of the word in one verse compare 
Rom. ix. 23. The article with ddés is generic. ‘‘ Christus in nobis, 
per se laetissimum: sed multo laetius, respectu eorum, quae revela- 
buntur” (Beng.). 

28. vyovlerotvtes...kal SiSdcKovres, ‘‘admonishing and teaching.” 
Methods by which we xarayyé\\ouev, as is indicated in part by the 
participial form, in part by the insistence on mdvra dv@pwrov. For 
vovOerewy compare Acts xx. 31; 1 Cor. iv. 14; Wisd. xi. 10, and for 
both verbs infra iii. 16, 

Of the two words the first refers to the more practical, the second 
to the more theoretical, side of men’s relation to Christ and of His 
to them. For é:ddexw see also ii. 7, iii. 16. 

mavra dvOpwrov, three times. The thoroughness of the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel includes the thought of its being brought to every 
member of the human race. Here too such individual work forms a 
natural transition to St Paul’s special efforts for the Colossians. 

Compare 1 Cor. x. 1—4 and xii. 29, 30. 

év tary copla, ‘‘in all (practical) wisdom” (cf. notes v. 9). 

tva twapactycwpev. See notes on Textual Criticism. ‘That we 
may present,” i.e. to God as judge hereafter, see v. 22 note. 

tédevov, ‘‘ perfect.” (1) In v, 22 stress was laid on the absence of 
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faults, here on the perfection of development, consequent on the 
training implied in vovOerodvres and d:ddoKovtes. Cf. iy. 12; also 
Jas. i. 4. In a somewhat lower sense it is used of the maturity of 
the adult compared with the child, e.g. Heb. y. 13, 14, and perhaps 
even Eph. iy. 13. 

(2) It should, however, be added that Lightfoot thinks that both 
here and 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 “‘ the epithet ré\evos is probably a metaphor 
borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems to have been 
applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the novices.” He refers 
to 1 Chron. xxv. 8, 2 Pet. i. 16. 

év Xptor@. Apart from Christ the believer has no spiritual vigour 
(John xv. 5), in Him he has all (ef. Phil. iv. 18). 

29, eis 6. Ie. to present every man perfect in Christ, 

kal, cf. iii. 15. ‘‘ Beside preaching with vovfecia and didax7%, I 
also sustain every form of xézos (2 Cor. vi. 5) in the cause of the 
Gospel” (Ell.). 

komi®. The singular may be used partly because St Paul is about 
to speak of his own work for the Colossians, 

komi@ means ‘‘ toil” with the connotation of fatigue, which some- 
times is over-mastering; ef. John iv. 6; Rey. ii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 10, where 
it is connected with the metaphor of the arena. Cf. too Phil. ii. 16. 
Compare also Ign. Polyc. § 6, cvyxomidre ad\djAoLs, TuVaPAEtTe, TUP- 
tpéxere, and the whole of the remarkable § 7 of ‘‘ 2 Clem.” 

Apparently the labour is not primarily spiritual, but rather mental 
and bodily, the outcome of all kinds of effort. 

Gyovilspevos. d-ywy (ii. 1) was originally an assembly especially 
for seeing ‘‘ sports,” then the arena or stadium, then the contest 
itself. dywvlfoua is to take part in such a contest. Both dydév and 
dywvifoua are frequently used in a metaphorical sense by classical 
writers, but the fact that they were metaphors was never forgotten. 

St Paul uses the verb literally in 1 Cor. ix. 25, and metaphorically 
in c. iv. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7. Compare Ecclus. iv. 28, 
and a noble passage in 4 Mac, xvii. 11—15. 

There is nothing in this verse or even in ii, 1, 2 to make us limit 
the exertions referred to under dywrifduevos to prayer. Contrast 
iv. 12; see also Rom. xv. 30. 

katd. The measure of his contending was His évépyea. 

trv évépyeay avrov, ‘‘ His working.” évépyea is almost ‘ force,”’ 
the active exercise of power. 

In 2 Thes. ii, 9, 11 it is used of the working of fraud and of Satan, 
but elsewhere in the N.T. always in a good sense; Eph, iv.16- of 
apparently individual believers ; in Phil. iii, 21 of Christ ; in ec. ii. 12, 
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Eph. i. 19 (and probably iii. 7), of God. Thus in all cases except 
Eph. iy. 16 the évépyea is considered supernatural, and even there 
this is implied. See further J. A. R. Ephesians, p. 242. 

THV éevepyoupevny, ‘ which is being made operative.” Always passive 
outside the N.T. and probably so within it, even in Gal. v. 6, Jas. v. 
16, where see Mayor. For the meaning see 1 Thes. ii. 13, and 
J. A. R. Eph. pp. 241—247. 

év épol. Cf. Eph. iii. 20. 

év Suvdpe. Cf. note on év mdoyn Suvdue, v. 11. Probably not 
merely adverbially (‘‘ mightily,” A.V., R.V., cf. Rom. i. 4) but 
describing that in which the évépyea is exhibited ; cf. the note on 
éy wdoy copia, v. 28. It is not in fancy or in word but in power for 
whatever service he was guided to undertake; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 20; 
1 Thes. i. 5. 


CHAPTER II. 


2. cvvBiBacbévres. So N*ABCD*P Old Lat. Vulg. -0évrwy is read 
by the Text. Rec. with N°D°KL. 

Tov Gcov, Xptorov. In B Hil. de Trin, ix. 62 only. 

This difficult reading was altered in several ways : 

(a) Tod Geod, 6 éorw Xpiords D* Aug. 

(b) rod G00 kal Xptorod Cyr. Alex. 

(c) tod deod DP and a few cursives. 

(d) tod Gc00 rarpéds [rod] xpicrod N* AC vulg. : 

(e) Tot God Kai rarpds Tod xpiorod N° Syr. Harel. text. 

(f) Tod Ac00 Kal rarpds Kal rod xpicrod Text. Rec. with D°KL. 

(g) Tod Geo0 év Xpiorg or rod Geod rot év Xpicr@ 17 [Aeth.] Clem. 
Alex. Ambrst. See further W.H. Append. p.126, where Hort thinks that 
the original reading was [rod uvornplov] rod év Xpior@. But it seems 
improbable that so comparatively simple a reading would have caused 
so much trouble. 

7. [év atrq] év evxapiot(g. The reading is very uncertain, for 
though in itself év a’rp is more difficult yet its undoubted presence 
in iv. 2 makes it possible that it was introduced thence. 

It is found in BD°H**KL(P) Syr. Pesh. and Harel. (on the reading 
of H see [Dean] J. Arm, Robinson, Euthaliana, p. 69), but omitted hy 
N*ACH*, many cursives, amiat. Boh,, and apparently Chrys. in his 
commentary. 

év ebxaptorig is omitted by P. 

Observe that év a’rg@ is read by ND* 1 vulg. Syr, Harelmgs. The 
external evidence is too weak for this, but the unique phrase would 
not have been readily developed out of év airy. Cf. iii. 17. 

10. 6s éorw. So NACHKLP Chrys. qui est efg Vulg. Ambrst. 

5 ésrw is read by BDG, quod est caput d. Hilary%®. Possibly the 
similarity of the letters ocec led to the omission of the c. 

12. év to Barricpatt. So N*ACD°KLP, Chrys.‘ 47 Thdt. 

év 7@ Barricug is read by N°BD*G, a few cursives. Although the 
evidence for Barricug is suspiciously ‘‘ Western,” yet, in view of the 
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fact that Badmrricua became the technical word for the sacrament, its 
substitution for Bamwricuds is readily explicable. Perhaps, therefore, 
the latter is right here. If so St Paul is laying stress on the process 
rather than the ceremony as such. 

ék vecpov NACKLP. ék ré&v vexpdv Text. Rec. with BDG, as in 
i. 18. 

“In most instances of this or similar phrases éx vexpdy is used 
without 7éy, and with no variety in codd. (In Eph. i. 20 L and some 
twenty-five MSS. prefix 7év.) But in 1 Thes. i. 10 NBDGLP and 
many MSS., with Chrys., Theodoret, al., have rév, ACK and many 
MSS. omitting it. It seems, therefore, more probable that rév was 
omitted here in conformity with usage than that it was wrongly 
added” (Abbott). Yet BDG form a very suspicious group (see Introd. 
p. lxii.), 

16. kaléy moce. Kal is read only by B Pesh. Boh. Origen (once), 
Tert. (once). 7 is read by Text. Rec. with SACD, etc. In spite of the 
following threefold 7 the juxtaposition év Bpwoe kal év méce is so 
natural that «cal is very suspicious. 

18. & édpakev. pi) is omitted by N*ABD* Boh. Marc. Ambrst. 7) is 
inserted by Text. Rec. with 8°CD°HKLP, etc. ovx byG. The negative 
is also found in vulg. Syrr. Chrys., and is so much easier upon a 
superficial examination that it is hardly likely to be genuine. 

23. [kal] adedSiqg cupartos, «al is omitted by B Orig". Hil. 
Ambrst. Ambr. 


Augustine gives a very remarkable exposition of this chapter in his 
Epistle to Paulinus (Zp. 149), §§ 23—30 (Migne, 11. 639 sqq.). 

1—5. I say this because I want you to be cheered, united, and of 
assured convictions, advancing in the full knowledge of Christ. My 
interest and joy in you make me write. 

(v. 1) I say this because I want you to know the greatness of my 
contest on behalf of you and all others in your neighbourhood, who 
have no personal knowledge of me, (v. 2) that all such may be 
cheered, by becoming more united (and that in love) and brought 
together into all possible conviction in their grasp of spiritual truths, 
with the result that they have full knowledge of God’s secret, i.e. 
Christ and all that He means; (v. 3) in whom lie all the many 
treasures of men’s spiritual reasoning and perception, hid indeed 
but to be found for the seeking. (v. 4) I speak of this desire of mine 
in order that no one may cheat you by false reasoning, however 
plausible his arguments may be. (v. 5) For this interest of mine in 
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you is the reason why I write: I am indeed absent in body but 
ever with you in spirit, as I both see and rejoice in the steadiness 
of your ranks and the solid front characteristic of your faith in 
Christ. 

1. @é&dw ydp dpds elSévar. St Paul is becoming more personal. 

Having set them thinking about his contest he states the reason 
for his mentioning it. Part of it was for them and he wishes them to 
know this. 

The formula ywwoxew ce 62\w occurs frequently in the Papyri; see 
reff. in P. Ewald. 

For eldévac see also iii. 24, iv. 1, 6. 

HAlkov, “how great.” Classical but not in LXX. In N.T. only 
Jas. ili. 5 bis, and a var. lect. in Gal. vi. 11. 

dyava, see i. 29 note on dywrifbuevos. 

éx vip tpov. v7rép (iv. 12) is certainly right on external evidence ; 
he contends on behalf of the Colossians, etce., whereas mwepi would 
indicate the more immediate subject of the fight ; ef. Ecclus. iy. 28, 
€ws Tov Pavdrov aywvicat rept THs adnOelas, Kal Kuptos 6 Peds rodeurjoer 
vrép ood. Cf. 1 Mac. vii. 21; 2 Mac. xiii. 14, * 

kal tov éy Aaodik(a, iv. 13, 15, 16; Rev. i. 11, iii. 14+; ef. Aaod:- 
keds, iv. 16+. For Laodicea see Introd. p. x. 

The cursives 10, 31, 73, 118 and the Harclean Syriac add kal rdv 
év ‘Iepa@ Ilé\e from iv. 13. The fact was doubtless true, but 
St Paul included the Hieropolitans as well as others in the following 
phrase. 

Kkaldocor. Including the two preceding sets of persons, and gene- 
ralising. So Acts iv. 6. 

ovx édpakay. ‘‘ We have édpaxa beside édpwy: in this case, how- 
ever, the spelling éwpaxa is very widely spread both in Attic and in 
the N.T.” Blass, § 15. 6 (p. 39, ed. 1898). On the 3 pl. perf. in -av, 
see Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 1906, p. 52. 

TO Tpdcwmdy pov. Cf. Gal. i. 22, and 1 Thes. ii, 17. 

év capki. They might indeed have learned his spiritual lineaments 
from the teaching of Epaphras, but they had not had him living and 
teaching among them, and they would not so easily listen to his - 
advice. ‘‘Vel aspectus Pauli habebat vim paracleticam, v. 2; Acts 
xx, 38” (Beng.). 

2. va. The aim of his contest, ‘‘that their hearts may be 
cheered,” ; 

mapakrnaoiv, cf. iv. 8. mapaxaéw includes the thought of 
‘‘comforting”’ in the modern sense, as for loss received, and ‘“ bracing 
up” as for fresh energy. The nuance in each case is to be derived 
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from the context. Here not so much comfort (Vulg. consolentur) 
under trial as encouragement would appear to be prominent. The 
Colossians and those in like circumstances were in danger of being 
disheartened by the arguments of the false teachers. But St Paul’s 
aim is that they may be cheered up, partly by knowing his interest 
and work on behalf of them (v. 1); partly by renewed union among 
themselves (cvuf. év dydmy), and partly too by their being freed from 
doubts (kal els...79s cuvécews). 

ai kapdlat, cf. iii. 15, 16, 22, iv. 8. The heart as the physical part 
on which bodily life ultimately depends was readily identified, perhaps 
half in metaphor, with the source of all emotions and thoughts. 
It is ‘‘the seat of the affections (Matt. vi. 21, xxii. 37), and the 
understanding (xiii. 15), also the central spring of all human words 
and actions (xv. 19); cf. xa@apa xapdia (1 Tim. i. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 22) 
which implies something deeper than caOapa cuvetdyacs (1 Tim. iii. 9; 
2 Tim. i. 3)” (Author’s note in the Pulpit Comm., on Matt. v. 8). 

avroyv, cf. note on cal dco, v. 1. St Paul apparently here employs 
airéy rather than judy in order to emphasize the fact that he is 
working for others as well as the Colossians, lest these latter should 
' deem it a strange thing that he should write to them, 

cuvpiBacbévres. See notes on Textual Criticism, ‘‘they being 
knit together.” 

(1) cupBiBagw, ‘bring together,” occurs 

(a) literally in v. 19; Eph. iv. 16; in both which places the 
somewhat stronger figure ‘‘kuit together” of Tyndale onwards is an 
excellent translation; (vb) metaphorically of deducing logically either 
in thought (Acts xvi. 10) or by word, and thus ‘“‘proving” (Acts ix. 22) 
or “instructing” (1 Cor. ii. 16, and perhaps Acts xix. 33). In the 
LXX. and Hexapla fragments (b) alone is found. And so Vulg. here 
instructi. 

The quasi-literal meaning of our passage may be illustrated by 
Hat. 1. 74, of 62 cupuPiBdoarres adtrods joay olde; Thuc. u. 29, 
avveBlBace dé kal rov Mepdtcxay rots APnvalos, Schol. Plrov érolynce 
(Wetst.). Chrysostom’s paraphrase is wa évw@dct. 

(2) For the participle cf. iii, 16; see also 2 Cor. ix. 11. 

évy dydary. The community had been divided by the false teaching, 
if not openly (ef. v. 5) yet in spirit. St Paul desires that they may be 
once more united, and that in the element of love; cf. Eph. iv. 16. 

kal. Not ‘“‘even” (Ztiam, Beng.) but ‘‘and (brought unto),” ‘‘the 
thought being supplied from the preceding cuuPiBacbévres, which 
involves an idea of motion, comp. John xx. 7, évrervNuypévoy els eva 
torov’’ (Lightfoot). 
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els av modros. See notes on Textual Criticism. m)odros (i. 27) 
connotes not merely the abundance of the mdnpodopla but also its 
essential value. It describes the rAnpodopla itself (gen. of apposition). 
may, i.e. all possible, all that can be enjoyed under the circumstances 
of the case; ef. radon, i. 9. 

THs TANpodoplas, ‘‘of the conviction.” The substantive occurs 
only three times elsewhere in the N.T. Of these, in Heb. vi. 11 and 
x. 22, ‘‘full development” or “fulness” are perhaps preferable, but 
in 1 Thes. i. 5, the meaning of ‘‘confidence,” ‘assurance,’ seems 
necessary. And so in Clem. Rom. § 42, mapayyedlas oty NaBdovTes 
kal mAnpopopnbévres dia THs avactdcews Tod Kuplov yuay “Inood Xpic- 
Tod Kal musrwbértes ev TH NOW TOD OEod pera mANpopoplas mvevpmaros 
dylou é&fNOov (‘‘ with the firm conviction inspired by the Holy Ghost,” 
Lightfoot). Hence the Peshitta is doubtless right in translating it 


both here and 1 Thes. i. 5 by loia “conviction.” St Paul is 


contrasting their present depressing and divided state of doubt with 
happy union and firm conviction. See Chrysostom’s excellent para- 
phrase, va brép undevds dugiBadrrwow, iva brép rdvTwv wemAnpopopyuev ot 
wot. For the verb see iv. 12 and note. ~— 

HS Tvvérews, ‘of their understanding.” On this word see i. 9. 
It is their intellectual grasp, their discernment in any specific case, 
e.g. any of the doctrinal or practical questions that the false teaching 
brought before them. 

The stress of the clause lies indeed on ‘‘ conviction” (cf. 56&ys, 1. 27), 
but the addition of ris cuvécews not only marks out more clearly the 
sphere of r. rAnpodopias, but also prevents the Colossians from thinking 
that St Paul was urging a merely crass and blind acceptance of truth. 

eis érrlyvwo.v. The result of union in love and conviction, as well 
as of the encouragement thus brought about, will be their fall know- 
ledge of the mystery, ete. So the R.V., ‘‘that they may know,” 
ef. i. 10. On ériyvwors see i. 9, note. 

It is curious that St Paul always omits the article before émlyvwots 
if he employs a preposition (so also 2 Pet. i. 2, ii. 20, but contrast 
2 Pet. i. 3, 8); was he led to this by the common Hebrew lada‘ath? 

Tod puotnplov. See i. 26. 

Tod Qeot, Xpirrod. See notes on Textual Criticism, If the text is 
right there are three possible interpretations. 

(a) Deleting the comma, ‘‘the God of Christ.” In itself this is 
unobjectionable, compare the note on 7@ 0e@ marpl, i. 3, and the reff. 
there given to Matt. xxvii. 46; Eph. i. 17. But it is hard to see why 
St Paul should use the phrase here. It would apparently mean the- 
secret of the God whom Christ made known, thus laying stress on the 
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fact that it is only through Christ that we can know God. But this 
is expressed so concisely that we can hardly suppose this interpreta- 
tion to be true, even though N° evidently understood it so, rod eov 
kal matpds Tod xpiorod. 

(b) Taking Xporod in apposition to deod only, ‘‘the secret of God 
(I mean) Christ,” as seems to be implied in the “isolated” readings 
Tod Geot x. Xpicrod (Cyril), and rod Oeod ev Xpiorg (Clem. Alex. Am- 
brosiaster). This again is in itself unobjectionable, but suggested by 
nothing in the context, and is without parallel in St Paul’s writings. 
It is perhaps hypercriticism to object (with Abbott) that it would 
predicate Xpiorés of 6 Geds, thus ignoring the distinction of persons. 
On the other hand, to render ‘‘of the God-Christ”’ is intolerable. 

(c) Taking Xpicrod in apposition to pvornplov or more properly 
the whole phrase rod pvornplouv rod Geot, ‘‘the secret of God, even 
Christ,” so apparently D* and some Latin authorities including 
Augustine (see note on Textual Criticism). 

If the sentence is then awkward it is intelligiblé, and suits the 
context. In i. 27 the mystery was also stated to be Christ, though 
there not Christ regarded by Himself but Christ in believers. Here 
the Ay-estle finds it sufficient to mention Christ (cf. iv. 3), presuming 
that his readers will remember what he has already stated to be the 
special relation which Christ as God’s secret holds to them. The 
connexion of v. 3 with Xpioroi does not appear .to be so close as to 
justify us in considering it to be part of the definition of the secret, 
viz., Christ-in-Whom, ete. 

3. év @; cf. i. 14, ii. 11,12. The antecedent is Xpuorod. 

ciclv. Its position indicates that it is not a mere copula to 
aoxpugol, ‘are hid,” but is here a substantive verb almost our ‘‘lie,” 
to which dzoxpupol is afterwards added as a secondary predicate ; 
vide infra, and compare iii. 1, note. 

mavres. Here with the article, contrast v. 2. Not merely all as 
needed or to suit each circumstance, but all in their totality. There 
is no wisdom, etc., apart from Christ, and in Him there is all. 

ot @ncavpol. For the metaphorical use of @jcavpés in connexion 
with cogia, etc., see esp. Prov. ii, 3—5. Also Heclus. i. 25 (26), év 
Oncavpois codplas rapafor} émicrijuns (Heb. not recovered), 

Here the word is probably suggested by mdodros in v. 2. ‘*Con- 
viction,” however great its ‘‘wealth’”’ may be, is only one of the many 
@noavpol. On Enoch, § 46. 3, see below s.v. dardkpupot, 

ms goplas Kal yvwoews. Genitives of apposition, indicating 
wherein the treasures consist. Observe that the one article shows 
that they are regarded as sub-divisions of one faculty, 
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On codia cf. i. 9, note. 

As regards the two words, yvdaus is the perception and apprehension 
of external objects, copia the power of forming right decisions 
concerning them. ‘‘While yvdo.s is simply intuitive, cogia is 
ratiocinative also. While yvéots applies chiefly to the apprehension 
of truths, co¢ia superadds the power of reasoning about them and 
tracing their relations” (Lightfoot). 

Observe that thus codia bears relation to ris cuvécews in v, 2, 
as does, of course, yvSo.s to ériyywow also there. 

They are regarded as possibilities for man to find and exercise, 
See further under dréxpudor. 

dmoxpudor, Mark iv. 22 || Luke viii. 17+, “hid.” (1) Even if it is 
possible, with Bengel, supported by Meyer and Alford, to take this as 
attributive to @ycavpol in spite of the absence of the article, such an 
interpretation is opposed to N.T. practice, which uses the article very 
carefully. It is also more forcible to take it predicatively, or, rather, 
as a secondary predicate to elcly...‘‘In whom lie all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hid.” For other exx., ef. v. 10, iii. 1. 

dméxpupos regards a thing as out of sight but quite possible to be 
found. 

(2) It is used several times of treasure or its equivalent: 
Isa, xlv. 3; Dan. xi. 43 (Theod.); 1 Mace. i. 23; ef. Prov. ii. 4, Sym. 
and Theod. So also Aquila seems to understand Ezek. vii. 22 of 
the Temple treasury, cal wavodor rov daréxpuddy pov. 

So says St Paul here. In Christ are treasures—all the treasures— 
but they do not lie on the surface, so to speak, and therefore are not 
perceived by the false teachers; they are hid, to be found only by 
those who seek earnestly for them. 

(3) It has been supposed, especially by Lightfoot (whose note 
by all means see), that daréxpypor here contains an allusion to the 
esoteric teaching of the false teachers, or perhaps even to their esoteric 
writings. This is possible but very far from certain. It is worth 
noticing that there appears to be no evidence at present discovered 
that didéxpugos was used of esoteric teaching or writings as early as 
the date of this Epistle, though undoubtedly it was employed in that 
sense (at least with reference to writings) by the Gnostic and later 
teachers. Enoch, xlvi. 3, ‘‘The Son of Man...who reveals all the 
treasures of that which is hidden” (Greek not recovered), is interesting 
as suggesting that Messiah will reveal treasures, but comes very far 
short of saying with our passage that they are in Him. It seems to 
resemble more closely the Samaritan expectation of Messiah discovering 
to His followers the sacred vessels of the Tabernacle, —— 
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4. totto héyw. The exact phrase here only, but with 5¢ [1 Cor. i. 
12]; Gal. iii, 17, and oty Eph. iv. 17 (cf. 1 Thes. iv. 15), in all of 
which cases the reference is to what follows and not, as here, 
primarily to what has préceded. 

rodro does not designate only v. 3, but wv. 1—3, for St Paul’s 
reference to himself in v. 5 seems to be based upon vv. 1, 2. On the 
other hand rofro would appear to have too particular a reference for 
it to include any part of the first chapter. He probably means I tell 
you of the trouble I take for you (whatever the false teachers may 
urge against me) that, etc. He then (v. 5) shows that his interest 
in them, and even knowledge of them, is unabated. 

tva, strictly final. 

tpas wapadoyl{nrar. In N.T. Jas. i. 22+. Of (a) false reckoning, 
Isoc. 283 p, (b) false reasoning, and thus (c) cheating by false reason- 
ing, e.g. 1 Sam. xxviii. 12, (d) cheat generally, and so Gen. xxix. 25 al. 
In our passage and Jas. i. 22 there is no occasion to forsake the 
stricter meaning; ‘“‘cheat you by false reasoning.” ‘‘The system 
against which St Paul here contends professed to be a gudosodia 
(v. 8), and had a Xédyor codias (v. 23)” (Lightfoot); compare also 
Ignat. Magn. § 3. 

mWavodoyla. Here only in the Greek Bible. “ ‘The use of probable 
arguments’ as opp. to demonstration (dédecéis), Plat. Theaet. 163 a” 
(Lidd, and Scott); cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4. Here evidently with some degree 
of depreciation (as often in m@avés), ‘‘in plausibili sermone” (Beng.); 
ef. also Rom. xvi. 18. We may suppose that one part of their 
argument was the unworthiness of human nature, not only in the 
practical life, vv. 18, 23, but also doctrinally as regards Christ, 
Among such plausible arguments may have been these: that as men 
we are inferior to angels and therefore ought to worship them, and 
again that Christ by virtue of becoming man is Himself not superior 
to them. ‘Erant qui Judaismum et philosophiam orientalem com- 
miscerent”’ (Beng.) ; compare Introd., ch. rv. 

5. el ydp kal rq capkl dep. ‘For even though I am absent in 
my flesh.” 

yap gives a further reason for rofro \éyw. My interest in you, en- 
couraged too as I am about you, is a reason for my writing. 

adAd. Strengthening the apodosis in a conditional sentence, as 
often, e.g. Rom. vi. 5; 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

7G Tvevpart. Here, as often, contrasted with odpt, and designating 
St Paul’s spirit. Yet Meyer-Haupt appears right in saying that 
“veda, With at most the exception of 1 Cor. ii. 11, is never in St Paul 
a merely psychological but always a religious conception,” St Paul is 
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with the Colossians not so much in mind and thought as in that 
higher spiritual region wherewith we primarily hold communion with 
God and with His people. 

oviv iptv eip(. This perhaps marks ‘‘a fellowship far closer and 
more intimate” (cf. v. 13) than ued’ judy, which if used of a person 
would seem to chiefly regard nearness of locality; ef. Gal. ii. 1, 12; 
2 Tim. iv. 11 (bis). 

xalpov Kal BAérwyv, ‘rejoicing and beholding.” The analogy of 
Kpagovres kal Aéyovres, Matt. ix. 27; dmoraéduevos cal elrwy, Acts xviii. 
21, suggests that xalpwy is a general statement which kal Sdérwv 
specialises, and, in doing so, explains. It is thus not strictly 
causative, “rejoicing because seeing,” much less a hendiadys, ‘‘ cum 
gaudio cernens” (Beng.), The two things, his joy and his beholding, 
were synchronous, though not coordinate, and each reacted on the 
other. 

tpov. At the beginning and the end of this clause. The threefold 
bu, buav, buoy indicate that St Paul is thinking especially of the 
Colossians, in contrast perhaps to other communities (e.g. Laodicea) 
where the false teachers had wrought more actual mischief. Among 
the Colossians serious harm had not yet been done. 

THY Tag, ‘‘ your order.’’ The same figure occurs in 2 Thes. iii. 6, 11, 
drdxrws, and 7, 7raxrjcapev. Compare also 1 Cor. xiy. 40. 

The word points to there being no breaks in their ranks, as though 
they were soldiers drawn up in battle array or on the march, 

Kal To orepéwpat, ‘‘and the close phalanx (?).” 

(1) The LXX. employs crepéwua (a) often to translate raki‘a “ firma- 
ment” (Vulg. jirmamentum, as even here), and (b) twice to translate 
sela‘ “ cliff” (“the Lord is my sela‘”’), Ps. xviii. 2, xxi. 3. In these 
respects ‘‘fastness” is exactly parallel, originally being that which is 
firm, and employed in Anglo-Saxon to translate ‘ firmamentum,” 
and later, of course, often meaning a place of refuge inaccessible to 
the enemy. 

(2) In Ezek. xiii. 5, LXX. od eornoav év crepedparc=a firm and 
steady condition, and so apparently in ‘‘ another ” translation in the 


Hexapla of Ex. xiv. 27, ‘‘ the sea returned él orepéwua atrijs.” So 


also probably 1 Esdr. (3 Esdr.) viii. 82 (78), dodva huiv orepéwua év 
7H lovdata kal ’Lepovoadnu. 

(3) But it is also used of the firm and solid part of an army, 
1 Mace. ix. 14, cal (dev Iovdas dre Baxxldns Kal 7d crepéwua THs TapeuBod7s 
év Tots dekots, and as rdéw lends itself so readily to being a military 
metaphor it is on the whole probable that orepéwua is here to be 
interpreted in the same way, But no English rendering is in this 
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case satisfactory, ‘‘ solid formation” or even ‘close phalanx ” being 
very imperfect. 

Chrys. says, ov ele, rhv mlotiw, adda 7d crepéwua, Kabdmep mpds 
oTpatiwras e’rdxTws éoTOras Kal BeBalws. 

THs els Xpioréy wloerews tpav. ris ricrews can hardly be possessive 
as though orepéwua were a structure raised by their faith, but is in 
apposition to orepéwua and epexegetic of it. Your faith itself has 
become solid and firm. Cf. 1 Pet. v.9; Acts xvi. 5. 

Observe that the peculiar order (contrast i. 4) of the clause 
emphasizes both eis Xpucrov and tua. Tlioris els comes here only: 
in St Paul’s epistles, but twice in his speeches, Acts xx. 21, xxvi. 18; 
cf. xxiv. 24, 

6, 7. Transition to direct warning against the false teachers. Right 
reception of truth is well as far as it goes, but truth must be put 
into life. 

(v.6) Your faith is sound, therefore live: as you received from 
Epaphras the message about this Christ, nay as ye received Christ 
Himself, Jesus who is Lord of all, spend your daily life in Him; 
(v. 7) maintaining your condition as of a tree that has been firmly 
rooted in Him, and also continually being built up in Him as in a 
temple, and being ever made more firm as to your faith, even as you 
were at first taught the need of these things, your lives marked by 
no narrow scrupulosity as the false teachers would urge, but abounding 
in thanksgiving. 

6. os. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 14, where however oirws follows. 

ody. The immediate reference is to the latter part of v. 5, but the 
next verse shows that St Paul is going back in thought as far as 
events mentioned in i. 4, 7. 

mapeddBere. (1) Does this compound here mean (a) ‘‘ye took to 
yourselves ” or (b) ‘‘ye took as delivered to you by others ”? 

In favour of (a) is the fact that it is the ordinary meaning of 
maparausdvw when followed by an accusative of the person, e.g. 
Acts xy. 39, and even Matt. xxvii. 26,27; John xix. 16, i. 11. So 
here it may only mean as ye received Christ, etc. into your heart, 
walk, ete, 

(b) But everywhere else in St Paul’s writings it means “ receive 
as delivered by others,” correlative of mapadodva:, e.g. iv. 17 and 
especially 1 Cor. xv. 3, and although he uses it always elsewhere of 
things we are hardly justified in attributing to it a different meaning 
here unless this is absolutely necessary. But, so far from that, the 
context on the whole suggests the same meaning. For in the next 
verse he says xad@s éd:ddxOnre, and in v. 8 contrasts thy mapddoow, 
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Trav avOpHrwv. Hence (bd) is to be preferred. Compare 1 Thes. iv. 1; 
2 Thes, iii. 6. 

(2) Observe that St Panl does not merely say that they accepted 
the teaching about Christ which had been taught them. His thought 
includes that but passes beyond it. For the Christian scholar does 
not receive the teaching fully unless he receives Christ Himself. 
This the Colossians had done. Christ had been delivered to them by 
their teachers, and they had received Him at their hands. Johni. 11 
is doubtless similar in this respect. 

Tov xptorov "Incodv tov kUpioy. The exact phrase (i.e. with the 
article, with the order ‘“‘ Christ Jesus,” and without any addition 
after x¥ptov) is unique. The only passage approaching it is Eph. iii. 11, 
év TH xpioT~ Inood Te Kuply Hudv. 

It raises many questions, viz. (1) the force of the article ; (2) the 
connexion of ’Incodv, whether it is to be taken with xpiordy or Tov 
xUpiov; (3) the meaning of rdv Kipiov. 

Tov xptorov. Inv. 5 the article was absent, why is it inserted here? 
Probably because it takes up the reference. Compare Acts viii. 1, 3, 
Dadros dé, but Acts ix. 1, 6 dé Davros, and Acts ix. 2, émicrodas els 
Aayackéy, but v. 3, éyyifew ry Aapack@ (see Blass, Gram. § 46, 10). 
It thus approaches in meaning to “ this Christ.”’ 

*Inootv. Is this to be taken (1) closely with rév xpiorév, or rather 
(2) with rév kiptov? In favour of (1) is the fact that 6 xpicrods "Inoods 
occurs not only in Acts v. 42, xviii. 5, 28 (cf. var. lect. in Matt. i. 18), 
but also at least three times in St Paul’s writings, Gal. v. 24, ol dé 
Tod xptoTod "Inood, vi. 12, r@ cravpG rod xpiorod ['Inood]; Eph. iii. 1, 
6 décpuos To xpicrod "Inood, besides 11, év 7H xpior@ "Inood 7H xvplw 
jay. On the other hand ’Iyaois 6 xiptos seems to occur here only, for 
in 1 Cor, ix. 1; Rom. iv. 24; 2 Pet. i. 2 we have the addition of judy. 

Yet (2) is almost certainly right. Compare Eph. iv. 20, tues dé od 
otirws éuddere Tov xpiordv. For not only is Xpioréy of v. 5 taken up 
more directly if the pause is made at rév xpiordv, but thus "Incody 
Tov kiptov serves to expand and explain it, and this in precisely such 
a way as to deepen in the mind of the Colossians the true character 


of the faith. They received the teaching about Christ, yes and — 


Christ Himself, who is the historical person Jesus (cf. Eph. iv. 21, 
Kadws éorw adydea év T@ 'Inood) and that the Lord. 

Tov Kvpov. Not precisely as predicate, ‘‘ Christ Jesus as Lord” 
(contrast 2 Cor. iv. 5, od yap éavrods knptooouey adda Xprordv Tynoodv 
xvptov), but further defining the position of Him whom they had 
received. He was not only Jesus, but the Lord, who is supreme 
over all, and claims practical obedience (ef. i. 10 note). za 
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év air@. Repeated in v.7; cf. v. 3. The force of é is not to be 
weakened, Christ is the element in which they must live and act, not 
the detailed precepts. Only here is repurarety found with év referring 
to Christ. Compare 1 Cor. iv. 17, ras dd0¥s pou Tas év Xpior@ [’Iqood]. 

mepiraretre, i. 10, note. For repurarei in correlation to rapadap- 
Bdvw, life the result of teaching received, compare 1 Thes. iv. 1; 
2 Thes. iii. 6. 

Observe that it is probably right to see in this charge not only a 
desire for their continuance in well-doing as in i. 23 (where a thought 
follows which resembles v. 7), but also an admonition against being 
satisfied with theory. ‘‘He warns them of the danger, amidst 
heretical surroundings, of an uwnapplied orthodoxy. If they would 
be both firm and vigorous they must put truth into life” (Moule). 

7. épptfopévor, “rooted,” rouréors memnydres, Chrys. This and 
the following participles describe the condition and mode of their 
daily life (wepuraretre) in much the same way as Kxapmrogopodrres, etc. 
follow the wepiurarfou in i. 10. Is it, too, wholly accidental that in 
both passages the figure of a tree is used, in i. 10 the thought of 
spiritual activity, and in our verse that of fixity and immovableness 
being severally prominent, according to the claims of the contexts ? 

Observe the perfect, an abiding state. Contrast Jude 12. 

Fcr the figure of being rooted ef. Ecclus. xxiv. 12 (16), cal éppigwoa 
év hKa@ dedogacuévw, ‘‘1 (Wisdom) took root in a people that was 
glorified,” R.V. (Hebrew not extant). It is connected with the figure 
of building also in Eph. iii. 17; ef. Ecclus. iii. 9 (11), kardpa 6¢ unrpos 
éxpifot Oevédca (but Heb. YO) WwNIN=“ plucketh up a plant”). 

kal érrokoSopovpevor, ‘and being built up.” ‘* éppry. Praeteritum, 
pro initio. éoxod. Praesens, etiam in progressu”’ (Beng.), The 
thought of foundation occurs in i. 23, but the process of being built 
is mentioned only here in this Epistle, and indeed, in its strict sense, 
only here and Eph. ii. 20, 21 in St Paul’s writings (contrast 1 Cor. iii. 
10—14). Elsewhere in the N.T. Acts ix. 31 (of the Church), xx. 32; 
1 Pet. ii. 5; Jude 20. In the last three passages it refers to the 
* edification ” of individuals, as doubtless here, The éri apparently 
denotes addition to what is already built, our ‘‘ build up.” 

év air@. With both éppif. and éroixod. Cf. Eph. ii. 20 sqq. Christ 
is regarded first as the soil in which they are rooted, and secondly 
as the ideal temple in whom they cohere (cf. i. 17 for the natural 
world), 

kat BeBarovpevor, ‘and being made firm.” Used of persons only 
four times in the N.T., 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. i, 21; Heb. xiii. 9, and 
our passage. Of these 2 Cor. i. 21 almost certainly, and 1 Cor. i, 8 
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possibly, employ it in the sense of ‘ making sure,” a legal meaning 
found also in Heb. ii, 3 (sim. BeBalwors, Heb, vi. 16; BéBaros, Heb. ii. 2, 
ix. 17; ef. further Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 107), but there is no 
trace of this technical connotation here, or in Heb. xiii. 9; ef. Ps, x1. 
(xli.) 12 

7 lore, “in (your) faith,” For the article see i. 23 note on 
TH wiore. It is not at all easy to determine the force of the dative. 

(1) It may be “by (your) faith,” the dative of the instrument. 
‘“‘ Faith is, asit were, the cement of the building : compare Clem. Rom. 
§ 22, ratra b€ ravra BeBarot 4 év Xpior@ wloris”’ (Lightfoot). Cf. Heb. 
xiii, 9. Yet (2) ‘‘ in (your) faith,” the dative of the “ part, attribute, 
etc., in respect of which anything takes place ” (Blass, Gram. § 38. 2), 
is more probable, cf, Acts xvi. 5, and, probably, Jude 20. 

For there has been no mention as yet of the means of growth, and 
in v, 5 the stedfastness of their faith is already mentioned, so that 
it is natural for St Paul to insist on it again. 

Ka. é5:8axOnTe. To be taken with all three participles (so ap- 
parently Lightfoot). The Colossians had been taught that they should 
be firmly rooted in Christ and grow in Him, as weil as be strengthened 
in their faith generally. 

mepiroevovtes. If ev airy is to be omitted this is subordinate in 
thought to the whole clause éppif....€d.ddxOnre. 

If that is to be accepted it is subordinate to kal BeBasovpevar TH 
mister only, 

[év avrg]. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

Cf. iv. 2, ry mpocevxn mpookaprepetre, ypyryopodvres év airy év ebxa- 
pioria. That is likely to be a passage often impressed on people’s 
minds by preachers, so that it would readily suggest the addition 
of év airy here, even though that passage comes later in this 
epistle. In itself, we should be inclined to say, ‘‘ abounding in faith”’ 
is as suitable an expression as ‘‘abounding in hope,’ Rom. xy. 13, 
and yet even there abundance is not predicated of the immediately 
preceding ‘“‘believing.” Was there something in mepuccetey which 
led St Paul not to speak of it in connexion with faith itself? . 

évy evxapirrig. Observe the important place that thanksgiving 
holds in this Epistle, the yerb thrice (i. 3, 12, iii, 17), the substantive 
twice (here and iv. 2), the adjective once (iii, 15). 

Probably Bengel is right in thinking that our passage purposely 
contrasts the Christian’s thanksgiving over everything (ef. iii. 17) 
with the lack of liberty to be found in the false teaching, vv. “ald 21. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 30; 1 Tim. iv. 3, 4. 

8—15. You have in Christ far more than what the false teachers 
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promise you and demand of you, for He is superior to all spiritual 
powers. 

(v. 8) Be watchful not to be led.astray. Many a false teacher is 
trying to carry you off as booty for himself by means of that philo- 
sophy of his of which you know, which is empty both intellectually 
and morally, which takes for its standard of conduct human 
tradition and worldly learning (which is really mere A, B, C), not the 
standard of the personal Christ. (v.9) (It is a mistake to follow any 
such teaching) because in Christ, and in Him alone, dwells now and 
for ever nothing less than the sum of all the attributes of Deity, 
in Him incarnate, (v. 10) and also because you have already re- 
ceived all possible fulness in Him, and can get no more elsewhere 
than from Him, who is supreme in power over, and the one source of 
life to, every Power and Authority however high. (v.11) Do they 
urge you to be circumcised? You received once for all the highest 
circumcision in Christ, a circumcision made without the touch of 
human hands, when you stripped off your body with its evil 
tendencies, when you received the circumcision that Christ gives ; 
(v. 12) For you were buried with Christ in your baptism, in 
which, remember, you were also raised with Him, (not, of course, by 
baptism as a mere mechanical means, but) by your faith in the 
working of God to bring about such resurrection-life in you as He 
brought about in Christ’s resurrection. (v. 13) He raised Christ 
from the dead—did He not? So also did He raise you—you who 
were long dead, slain by your transgressions and the uncircumcised, 
unconsecrated, state of your bodies—but He made you alive together 
with Christ, at the same time forgiving (you, nay, I must say) 
us all our transgressions; (v. 14) blotting out the bond of the 
Law signed by our conscience, with its requirements of innumerable 
ritual laws and customs, which was in itself our enemy—and Christ 
hath taken it from its position separating us and God, nailing it up 
in triumph, as cancelled, to His cross; (v. 15) stripping Himself 
of all the spiritual powers who had before helped Him, and thus 
unreservedly showed them up in their real weakness, treating them as 
mere captives drawn in His train, and this on the scene of His own 
weakness, on His very cross. 

8. Pdémere prj...2ora1. A classical author would have written dpare 
uh, and so St Paul in 1 Thes. v. 15; cf. Matt. viii. 4 (|| Mark i, 44), 
ix. 30, xviii. 10, [xxiv. 6]; Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9. 

The abruptness gives force; cf. Heb. xii. 25, also v. 20. For the 
future indicative cf. Heb. iii. 12, Mark xiv. 2, It regards the con- 
tingency as of greater certainty than the subjunctive, Matt. xxiv. 4. 
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See further Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 1906, pp. 178, 193, who translates 
‘take heed! perhaps there will be someone who....’ 

pr tis tpds tora 6 cvAaywyav, ‘lest there be any who.” The 
strange juxtaposition of ris and duds is for emphasis on both words. 

ovdkaywyov. Here only in the Greek Bible, and once or twice 
independently in very late Greek, besides in writings influenced by 
this passage. Its proper meaning seems to be ‘carry (you) off as 
booty,” and this suits the context well (cf. Tatian, ad Graec. 22, ipets 
5é bd TovTwy guAaywyeto Ge) as in the classical synonym Aaguparywyeiv ; 
ef. also dovNaywyeiv (1 Cor. ix. 27), cxevaywyetv, So in Heliod. Aeth. 
x. 35, otrés éorw 6 Thy éunv Ovyarépa cudaywyjoas (Lidd. and 
Scott); ef. cuXdw in LXX., Ep. Jer. 17 (18), drws bd trav AyorSv wh 
avAnbadct. 

A secondary meaning is to despoil a house (ef. cvAdw in 2 Cor. 
xi. 8). And so Field (Otium Norv. ut.) here, translating “rob 
you ”’ (of your treasures); cf. Chrysostom in Field. 

St Paul warns the Colossians against becoming the booty of an 
enemy of Christ. For the figure cf. drap@7 in Matt. ix. 15, also 
alxuadwrifovres yuvakapia, 2 Tim. iii, 6. 

Sid tris pitocoplas, ‘through his philosophy.” The article is 
probably possessive, or perhaps (see Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 
p. 119) it has ‘the normal individualising force of the article ‘that 
philosophy,’ which we may fill up either as ‘that philosophy of his’ 
or ‘that philosophy which you know of,’ or best as both together 
‘that philosophy of his which you know of’.” 

Xocogpla here only in the N.T. and only in 4 Mae. (four times) of 
the LXX.  ¢iAdcodos is used in the Greek Bible of (1) the pro- 
fessional Epicureans and Stoies (Acts xvii. 18), and (2) the Babylonian 
enchanters (ashshaphim, Dan. i. 20, LXX.), also in 4 Mac. (three times) ; 
pidooogeiv only in 4 Mac. (five times). Thus the words obtained no 
real footing in Biblical Greek, and in every case (save in 4 Mac.) have 
some connotation of contempt. 

Here the context shows that it would be a grievous mistake to 
imagine St Paul to be thinking of Greek philosophy strictly so called. - 
Just as Philo could legitimately use the term of the Mosaic Law, 
 mdrpios procopla, de Somn. m. 18 § 127, Wendland, 1. 675 (ef. 
ol kata Mwiofv pidocogodvres, de Mut. Nom. 39, § 223, Wendland, r. 
p. 612), and Josephus with less right of the three Jewish sects, ’Iovdalocs 
prrocopla rpets Hoav é€x Tod mdvu dpxalov trav marplwv, 4 Te Tov 
Eoonvav kal 4% Trav Vaddovealwy, rpirnv Se eprroodpow ol Papicator 
Neyouevor, Antt. xvi, i, 2, so doubtless every thinker and Deena: 
thinker claimed the word for his own system. Perhaps even ‘‘system”’ 
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suggests too much, for this ¢:Aocod¢la may well have been not theo- 
sophic speculation at all but only ethical considerations (cf. Hort, 
op. cit. pp. 120 sq.). 

kal kevys dwdrns. The absence of the article shows that the 
term is closely connected with the man’s ¢Aogodia; the two are 
to all intents and purposes inseparable. 

kevfs, i.e. lacking anything solid however specious it may be. Cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 14; Eph. v. 6; 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16. 

dmdrys. With the possible exception of Jas, i. 26, drardw and 
amrdry in the N.T. seem to regard not the intellectual but the moral 
result on those who are deceived. So Eph. iv. 20—22. Cf. also 
2 Thes. ii. 10, 2 Pet. ii. 18, and Eph. v. 6. 

Probably the same connotation lies also here, for, notwithstanding 
the rules for asceticism urged by the false teachers, St Paul does not 
believe in their practical value against sins of the flesh, but as it 
seems quite the contrary (v. 23). He therefore has to warn the 
Colossians strongly against these (iii. 5 sqq.). Observe, however, 
that we have no evidence of the false teachers definitely permitting 
such sins; contrast 2 Pet. ii. 18, 19. 

KoTd THY Tapdadocw tov avOpdmwv. Not to be taken with cvda- 
yw Sv, for “ the tradition of men” can hardly be the norm or standard 
of capture, but loosely appended to dia rhs piri. kK. Kev. dmdrys as 
further defining the character and origin of the false teaching. Its 
standard is tradition received from men, in contrast to the message of 
God, i. 25 sqq., cf. v. 22 and Mark vii. 5, 2 Thes. iii. 6. See Mark vii. 
8, dpévres Thy evrodny Tod Oeod Kpareire Tiv mapddocw Tay avOpwrwv. 

The phrase suggests the essentially Jewish character of the error, 
for the Jewish leaders always deprecate any supposition of originality, 
and, even in developing some startling detail of the Oral Law, claim 
that it is involved in what they have heard from their teachers. 

kara Td oroxeta TOU K6opov. The parallelism of the structure of 
the clause to the immediately preceding xara r. wap. 7. dvOp. leads us 
to expect an expansion of that clause. This is obtained by the usual 
explanation, viz. that St Paul says that the false teachers teach, 
after all, not only according to what they have heard from men, but 
also according to the elementary truths taught by the world, the 
world’s A, B, C. It is thus a contemptuous expression, denoting 
his surprise at any one being satisfied with rudiments when he can 
have the ideal Master and the ideal Lesson. On the subject see 
Additional Note, and ef. especially Deissmann, Hncycl. Bibl. s.v. 


‘‘Blements,”’ 
rou Kéopov. The visible world and its effects so far as these 
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are anti-Christian, or, at best, non-Christian. It thus forms a 
convenient summary term for all that is outside the Christian 
Church; ef. 1 John v. 19, 6 Kdcpmos Gros ev Ty movnp@ Keira. 

The genitive is probably possessive, the rudiments belonging to 
and taught by the world. 

Kalov kata Xpirrév. The absence of the article shows that St Paul 
is thinking of the personal Christ, rather than of His office. ‘Christ 
Himself, the personal Christ, was the substance, end, and norma, of 
all evangelical teaching,” Ellicott. 

9. Om. The reason for the warning of v. 8. 

Hence the emphatic év airg. The fact has been already stated 
in i. 19, which however is here defined by the addition of r, @eérnTos, 
and the important word cwyatikds. 

éy avTa, v. 6. ; 

KaToukel, see i. 19. Observe (1) the compound; the permanence 
of the indwelling is emphasized; (2) the tense; this indwelling was 
not only during His historic life on earth, but even now. 

Tav TO TANpwpa, see i.19. Nothing less than all the fulness would 
meet the case. If any were omitted an excuse would arise for the new 
and, as was supposed, supplementary teaching. 

THs GedTHTOs, ‘of the Godhead ” or “of deity.” 

Here only in the Greek Bible, as xvaérns, tpameférns (both coined 
by Plato)=the abstract quality of a cup, and of a table, so 6ed- 
7ns =the abstract quality of God, that which makes God what He is 
and without which He would cease to be God. A similar word is 
Gedrns (Rom. i. 20+), which, as starting not from the thought of 
a person, but from the adjective Qeios, divine, appears at first sight to 
be wider, but is in reality weaker, and describes the attributes rather 
than (as @edrns) the essential nature. Hence in Rom. i. 20 St Paul 
says that men can perceive God’s @evérnra from nature, not His dedryra, 
which indeed, as he implies here, can only be known through Christ. 
Similarly he uses 7d @evoy when speaking to the Athenians on the 
Areopagus (Acts xvii. 29). Had St Paul used @eérys in our passage 
he would have seemed to the Colossians to include all lower forms of 
divinity, and to exclude the highest and, as we know, the only real 
form—Deity. 

The Vulg. reads divinitas here as in Rom. i. 20, probably being 
unaltered in this particular by Jerome, and due to a time before 
the Latin Christians, dissatisfied with divinitas, had coined deitas 
“nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco ex- 
pressius transferant id quod illi dedrnra appellant,” Ae De~Civ, 
Dei, vu.1, See Trench, Synon. § ii, 
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copatiKas, “bodily,” ie. in Christ as incarnate, both during His 
historical life on earth and in His present glorified state in heaven 
(Phil. iii. 21). ; 

To St Paul the doctrine of the Incarnation, perfect in manhood 
(cwuarixds) and perfect in Godhead (ray 7d mAjpwua Tis OedrTOs), is 
a sine qué non in all true teaching, and makes r7v wapddoow Trav 
avOpérwv superfluous. 

For St Paul’s insistence on the reality of the Incarnation cf. i. 22, 
év TO cwuare THs capKos avrod. 

“St Panl’s language is carefully guarded. He does not say év 
cwpyart, for the Godhead cannot be confined to any limits of space 
[iva wh vomions adrov cuyKexAclobar, ws év cwmarti, Chrys.]; nor cwuaro- 
evd@s, for this might suggest the unreality of Christ’s human body ; 
but cwparikds, ‘in bodily wise,’ ‘with a bodily manifestation ’” 
(Lightfoot). 

Other meanings have been suggested for cwuarikas, e.g. ‘ per- 
sonally” (Oltramare); ‘‘really” as contrasted with “ figuratively,” 
ef. v. 17 (apparently Bengel, and compare Augustine, Hp. 149, § 25, 
Migne, 11. 641); “tin one organic whole” as contrasted with the 
thought of the false teachers that the deity dwelt in angelic beings 
as well as in Christ (apparently Meyer-Haupt); or, again, ‘in the 
Church” (‘‘others” in Chrys., cf. 1. 24), but even if these sug- 
gestions can be defended by usage (even the last seems to require 
some express reference in its immediate context, contrast i. 18, 24), 
there is no necessity here to forsake the more obvious interpre- 
tation. 

10. kal éort &y ait@ wemAnpwpévor. Probably still under the 
government of d7x (v. 9). A second reason why they should not 
be led away by ‘‘teaching not according to Christ.” Therefore év 
air@ repeated. 

éoré...emAnpwpévor. It is possible to take the éoré primarily with 
ev alr@, ‘ye are in Him—filled,” but the thought of being in Christ 
(cf. John xvii. 21) is not saggested by the context, whereas being 
filled arises naturally out of v. 9. It is, therefore, preferable to 
translate it simply, ‘‘and in Him ye are filled,” and accent kal 
éoTe. 

For a similar periphrastic perfect cf. Acts xxv. 10, xxvi. 26. See 
Gildersleeve, Syntax, §§ 286, 287. You need no pretended mArpwors 
from this new philosophy. 

Observe (1) St Paul does not say that Christ was filled, but év aig 
KaTouKet 7d wAnp. Tod O., for ‘to be filled” implies a time when the 
filled was empty. (2) St Paul does not define that with which 
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believers are filled. This is certainly not 7d mAjpwua 7. GedryrTos, 
as Theophyl. understands it, and even Chrys., as it seems, kal éoTe ev 
a’t@ TemAnpwuévo. Th otv éatw; re oddev ~datTov exeTe adrod" 
womep ev exelvy gknoev, otrw kal év tuiv. For this, strictly inter- 
preted, is to attribute to the believer much too great an equality to 
Christ. St Paul purposely gives no definition, because he wishes to 
include everything that the believer needs. Yes, and even more than 
that ; the Colossians are so completely filled ‘‘ that there is no room 
left, if they have Christ they have all that anyone not only can need, 
but also can have”’ (Meyer-Haupt). Cf, Johni. 16, éx rov mAnpwuaros 
avrov nuets mavres EAd Bower. 

Thus although ‘‘ complete” (Tyndale, A.V.) fails to show the con- 
nexion of thought with v. 9 (contrast ‘‘and ye ben fillid,” Wyelif, 
“made full,” R.V.) in itself it is essentially correct. 

6s éotiv. See notes on Textual Criticism. The impossible reading 
6 suggests that éy air@ was understood to refer to rAjpwua. But this 
is never called 7 xepadz. 

% kepada), cf. i. 18 and infra, v. 19, including the thought both of 
His supremacy in power and of His being the source of life. 

Taons &pxns Kal éEovelas, cf. i. 16 and infra, v.15. Under these 
summary terms (cf. 1 Cor. xy. 24) St Paul includes.all heavenly beings 
however high. Even over them Christ is supreme, even to them He 
is the source of their original and continued existence (cf. i. 16, 17). 
How then can you fall back from Him to them as your false teachers 
would fain persuade you? ‘All the personal Powers of the Unseen, 
however real and glorious, are but limbs (in their order of being) of 
this Head; therefore no nearer Him than you are, and no less 
dependent on Him. Live then on the Fountain, not on Its streams; 
use to the full the fulness which in Christ is yours” (Moule). 

Yet observe that, strictly speaking, St Paul does not apply the 
image of the body to the relation of the heavenly beings to Christ. 
He keeps it for the relation of believers to Him. 

11. év @ He now states in some detail what believers obtained 
in Christ. 

Kal mepretpnOnre. The suddenness of the reference to circumcision 
can only be accounted for by its being advocated by the false teachers _ 
(who were evidently Jewish), not (at any rate chiefly, ef. v. 14) 
because they desired the Law to be observed, as in the case of 
St Paul’s opponents in Galatia, but because (a) they regarded it as a 
prophylactic against sins (cf. Philo in Haupt), especially sins of the 
flesh (cf. v. 23) as well as probably, (b) they thought that. it removed 


those who were circumcised out of the power of evil spirits in e 
“tie A OT 
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jurisdiction of better and higher spirits, and also perhaps because 
(c) it was held that the higher angels were themselves created cir- 
eumcised (Bk of Jubilees, xv. 27), and these their worshippers would 
be like them. 

But St Paul says that the reality denoted by the symbol of 
circumcision already belongs to believers, and he will bring out even 
more clearly in v. 15 than in v. 10 the fact that in Christ they are 
superior to all spirits, bad or good. 

For circumcision, starting, probably, with the thought of the 
consecration of the sexual powers, had long symbolised the consecra- 
tion of the whole of the man to God (hence the metaphor of the 
cireumcision of ear (Jer. vi. 10), lips (Ex. vi. 12), and heart (Lev. 
xxvi. 41) was common in the O.T. writings). But even this reality 
(xal emphatic) believers had in Christ, and St Paul cannot understand 
why the Colossians should go back to the symbol when they had this. 
Indeed, as he says in Phil. iii. 3, nuwets dower 7 mepirouy, of mvevmare 
Geod NaTpevovTes K.T.D. 

Observe the aorist, which refers to a definite time, in this case 
apparently when the faith of an individual believer was consummated 
in baptism. 

TEptToy aX EtpotrourjTw, ‘with a circumcision made without hands.” 

axewp., Mark xiv. 58 (of Christ’s resurrection body, compared to the 
Temple) and 2 Cor. y. 1 (of the believer’s resurrection body, compared 
to a building)+. Not in the LXX. 

But xeiporolnros occurs 15 times in the LXX. always of idols (except 
perhaps Isa, xvi. 12 of an idol’s temple). It is also fairly common in 
the N.T., in each case with some notion of contempt, Mark xiv. 58 
(the Temple) ; Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24 (temples generally ; cf. Heb. ix. 24). 

In Heb. ix. 11 the tabernacle of Christ’s body, or rather perhaps 
the antitypical and heavenly tabernacle of which He is High-priest, 
is called ot yetporolnros. In Eph, ii. 11 it is used of circumcision. 

év ty amekSioe, ‘‘in the putting off” or perhaps better ‘‘in the 
stripping off,” see v. 15, iii. 9, notes. 

év marks that in which the repcrou% consisted. dexd. subst. here 
only in the Greek Bible, the verb only in v. 15 and iii. 9. Both subst. 
and verb are very rare and do not appear to have been discovered 
as yet in any passage earlier than this. é«dvw occurs in Matt. xxvii. 28, 
31 (\|Mark xv. 20); Luke x. 30; 2 Cor. v. 4+. But the compound is 
stronger. Cf. Chrys. "Opa més éyyds ylverat Tod mpdypyaros. ‘Ev ri 
dmexdtce, pyolv, ovk elrev éxdicer. 

A somewhat unnecessary question has been raised as to who 
‘puts off.” For it is urged that as the circumcised person endures, 
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not acts, he ought to be said to be stripped of 70d owmaros x.7.d., and 
as on the other hand aéxévor1s must be active not passive in meaning, 
the subject must be God. But this is hypercritical. If a man gets 
himself circumcised it is he virtually who puts off. 

Tod cHpatos THS capKds. ‘Of the body of the flesh,” i.22+. There 
however the phrase has not the connotation of evil that it evidently 
has here, For though cdpé need not be sinful, yet in the case of all 
others than Christ it is so. 

Observe that the phrase is very strong. Literal circumcision puts 
off a fragment, true circumcision puts off the body (cf. Rom. vii. 5, 
viii. 8, 9). But this is what is done at death! Quite so, for, as 
St Paul will say clearly in the next two verses, the believer passed 
through a crisis of no less a magnitude. He has obtained the benefits 
of circumcision in the highest degree, for he has put off his old nature 
and obtained new life. 

év TH Teptropy TOD xptorod. A unique and difficult phrase. 

(1) In itself its most obvious reference would be to the historical 
circumcision of Christ (Luke ii. 21), but this is unsatisfactory here. 
Not because (a) as has been urged, reptrouy axeporounrw forbids such 
a reference to literal circumcision, for this would not affect the 
spiritual circumcision of the Colossians ‘‘in” it, but because (6) there 
is no analogy to the believer sharing, ex hypothesi, in the actions and 
sufferings of Christ before His Passion. 

Besides, while it is true that the circumcision of Christ was the first 
stage in His carrying out the precepts of the Law for us and so freeing 
us from them, this thought does not belong to the present context 
(contrast v. 14). 

(2) Hence we must understand rod ypicrod as the genitive of 
cause and origin, and the phrase to be in silent contrast to ‘‘the 
circumcision of Moses.” Thus it nearly=‘‘ Christian circumcision,” 
but points out more definitely than that the personal relation of 
Christ to this spiritual action. 

Compare 1 Cor. x. 2 where, in reverse fashion, ‘‘baptized unto 
Moses”’ stands in silent contrast to Christian baptism. 

The éy is, apparently, precisely parallel to the év rq drexké., again 
defining the nature of the mepirouy. 

(3) Other, but very improbable, interpretations are (a) rod 
xptorod is strictly subjective, meaning that He performs the ciroum- — 
cision (rather the Spirit, as Chrys.). (b) 7 mepir. r. xp. is @ metaphor 
for Christ’s death. ; 

12. cvvradhévtes atte, “being buried with Him.” The participle” 
is closely subordinate to reprerujOnre, of which it defines the mode. 
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The figure of death has already been suggested by & rp drexdicet 
«.z-X., and perhaps Si Paul would have continued “having died with 
Him™ had not the act of Baptism by its covering waters represented 
burial rather than dying. St Paul says that the true cireumcision 
of the believer takes place in Christ because he was buried with Him. 
Cf. Rom. vi. 4. 

é& te Barwricpan. See notes on Textual Criticism. Here first 
does St Paul definitely mention the occasion on which the Colossian 
Christians received their trne cireumcision. It was in their Baptism. 

The article apparently is possessive. é» not ‘at,’ but ‘in’ the 
ceremony with all its concomiitants. 

The form of immersion was evidently present to St Paul’s mind 
(though as early as the Didaché, §7, affusion was permitted if a full 
supply of water could not be had), and suggested the image of burial 
and resurrection. 

If it appears strange that St Paul attributed so much importance 
to the act of Baptism it must be remembered that (a) he was, 
primarily at least, thinking of adults, (5) this is im fact not only 
the cecasion on which the turning point of a convert’s faith is visibly 
displayed, but also the consummation of his decision to belong to 
Christ. All who have had anything to do with the instruction of 
non-Christians know that it is only when they dare to confess Christ 
publicly by Baptism that any assurance can be felt as to the reality 
of their faith. St Paul’s twofold requirement (Rom. x. 9) of public 
confession of the sovereignty of Jesus as well as heart belief in His 
resurrection is fully justified by experience. 

St Paul, it will be observed, is here dealing with the normal state 
of things. Such a question as whether real faith preceded or only 
followed Baptism he does not discuss. 

For a valuable quotation from Peter Lombard on this subject see 
Moule, Appendix K. 

é& o. In spite of the phrases & air (v. 10), & ¢ (v. 11), the 
antecedent is almost certainly r@ Sarricuar:, not Christ, for, besides 
other reasons, it would be strange to say that the Colossians were 
raised with Christ (cvvyyép@nre) in Him. 

kal, emphasis as well as addition; cf. v. 11. True circumcision 
meant not only death but also life, or rather (in view of v. 13) not 
only death and its position of burial but also the position of those 
that have been raised, and, further (v. 13), actual enjoyment of 

xai curny., that is to say, introduces the positive side of conversion, 
marking the beginning of a new life, 
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cuvynyépOntre. There is no occasion to repeat the a’r@ from 
cuvragévres avTq. 

For the word see iii. 1, and Eph. ii. 6+. Compare also the note on 
suvefworolyncer, v. 13. 

Sid tis mlorews, “by your faith.” On alors cf. i. 4, 23, ii. 
Ge ae 

In this clause St Paul guards against any misconception of Baptism 
having a merely mechanical effect. Faith is the instrument by which 
the benefit to be obtained in baptism is received. 

Bengel, probably by some remnant of controversial bias, understands 
the genitive after ricrews (r. évepy. T. 6.) as subjective, ‘fides est opus 
operationis divinae: et operatio divina est in fidelibus.” But it is 
certainly objective; cf. Acts ili, 16; 2 Thes, ii. 13; Eph. iii. 12. And 
so Chrys., ckad@s elzre, ‘IIlorews’* micrews yap bNov éoriv. émiorevoure 
ore SUvarar 6 Beds evyetpar, Kal ol'rws iyépOnre. 

THs évepyelas Tod Qeod, ‘‘in the working of God”; i.e. in believers. 
See the note on évépyea at i. 29. 

The false teachers urged faith in the ‘powers and authorities,” but 
you have faith in the working of God Himself. He raised Christ, and 
that is a solid fact on which to rest your faith in His power towards 
you, even to raise you with Him. And by means of this your faith 
you, in fact, were raised. 

Tod éyelpavTos aiTov é«k vekpov. See notes on Textual Criticism. 
The absence of the article before vexp&y (contrast i. 18) lays the more 
stress on the fact that they were dead, ‘‘from such people as were 
actually dead.” 

The phrase probably means “ from a state of death”; contrast i. 18. 

13. St Paul still dwells upon the magnitude of the change wrought 
in the Colossians through Christ, though he now ceases to place this 
directly under the figure of circumcision. 

kal tpas, ‘‘and you too”; cf. i. 21. To be connected closely in 
thought with the end of v. 12, God raised Christ from the dead— 
and you too when you were dead He quickened with Christ. Thus 
the xai primarily contrasts the Colossians with Christ, not with 
Jewish believers, who have not been solely or even directly mentioned 
at all. That however the Colossians had in fact been Gentiles is 
indicated by 77 axpoBvoria x.r.d.; vide infra, 

vexpovs. Observe the change of thought. In vv, 11, 12, the 
Colossian believers are said to have died with Christ. Here the 
thought is that before they turned to Christ they were in the truest 
sense already dead. For vexpovs is not proleptic (‘liable to eternal 
death,’”’ Meyer on Eph. ii. 1) but describes the present state of those 
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who are without Christ as being without eternal life; cf. Matt. viii. 22 ; 
1 John vy, 12. 

St Paul says this partly to humble the Colossian Christians, partly 
to make them the better realise how much they have received in 
Christ, and thus to strengthen them against the false teaching. Cf. 
Eph. ii. 1, 5. 

Tots Tapatrapaciv. The ev of the Textus Receptus brought the 
phrase into similarity to i. 21 and marked the sphere in which death 
showed itself. The dative alone may be (1) the dat. of respect (‘‘in 
respect of,” Moule, Studies), which suits in particular cal ry dxpoB., or 
(2) the instrumental dative; cf. Rom. xi. 20, ry dmuria é&exAdoOnoar. 
On the whole the latter is the more probable. They were dead not 
only in respect of sins, but wholly, and this condition was caused by 
their sins and by their unregenerate nature. 

On rapdrrwua, and the attempts to define it as essentially weaker 
than duapria, see Trench, Synon. § lxvi. 

kal Ty dkpoBvotia ths capKds dpoy, cf. iii. 11. ‘Uncircumcision”’ 
is here primarily physical, but their physical condition was a true 
symbol of their spiritual state. They were outside the covenant 
of God’s people, and unconsecrated to God (cf. v. 11, reprerundnre, 
note), and were living without Him. St Paul here, apparently, 
regards the sinfulness that this implies as the joint instrument with 
their actual transgressions of their spiritual death. 

7s cwapkds, apparently the connotation is not primarily of the 
flesh as sinful (v. 11) but of their bodies as such; ef. i, 22. 

cvvetworolincev, ‘‘He made you alive together with Him.’ The 
subject is surely He whose activity (and that of precisely the same 
kind) was last mentioned—rod éyelpayros atrdy ék vexpay, i.e. God. 
And this is in accordance with the parallel passage, Eph. ii. 4, 5 
(vide supra), and St Paul’s uniform mode of speaking elsewhere in 
his use of éyelpew, cuveyelpew, fworoety (cf. esp. Rom. viii. 11). Also 
civ avrg would come in very awkwardly (see i. 20) if the subject of 
cwvef. were Christ. On the change of subject at jpxev (v. 14) see there. 

As compared with cuw7yépOyre, v. 12, St Paul there mentioned the 
transition from burial to resurrection, but here speaks of the contrast 
between death and life. There the thought was of the moment of 
change; here of the continued energy. Thus although St Paul is 
not purposely giving a fresh stage in Christian experience from burial 
to resurrection and on to active life, because the intervening vexpovs 
does not describe the state included under “burial” (vide supra), yet 
practically it comes to mean this, from the abiding character of the 
change denoted by cuvefworolncev in contrast to vexpods. 
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oiv atta. ovvefworolycev...civ. For a similar redundancy see, 
probably, Matt. xxvii. 44, of cuvoravpwhévres odv aidr@ (|| Mark xv. 32); 
cf. cuvxadjpevos werd, Mark xiv. 54; cuverméupauev 6€ pert adrod, 
2 Cor. viii. 18. On the use of ctv in preference to perd see v. 5, note. 

Xaptodpevos. W.H. text place a colon at ctv atr@, and begin at 
xapicduevos a new sentence which lasts till the end of v. 14, 7@ 
oravpg. Presumably this is caused by the ‘desire to understand 
Christ as the subject of xapicduevos and éfadelWas. But it is ex- 
ceedingly unnatural for xapioduevos to begin a sentence in this way. 
Hence we prefer the usual punctuation of a comma after airw 
(W.H.mg.). Thus the subject of yapic. and éfaXeiWas is God: contrast 
iii. 13. 

xaplfecOar (ili, 13 bis) is properly to grant a kindness (so e.g. 
Luke vii. 21), then to make a present to a man of his debts (so e.g, 
Luke vii. 42), then to forgive. Hence Vulg. donans; cf. our own 
‘‘forgive,”’ where ‘‘ for” seems to be intensive. 

The force of the tense is uncertain. (1) It may be synchronous 
with cuvefworolncev, and describe what takes place in the case of 
individuals at baptism ; so Winer, § xty. p. 430; see infra iii. 9. 
(2) It may be antecedent, and refer to the Passion in which the 
forgiveness of all was virtually obtained. But the former is more 
probable, for two aorists naturally refer to the same time, unless 
there appears to be a clear reason to the contrary. Cf. also i. 20. 

piv. St Paul frequently returns to the first person when he is 
speaking of blessings given in Christ, especially such as imply his 
own weakness or sinfulness; cf. i. 13, iii. 4. 

TdvTa Ta TapartTopara, “all our transgressions.”  Hyidently 
‘taking up the preceding 7. rapamrwuacw. It was impossible for him 
as a Jew to take up kal rq dxpoBvoria x.7.d. 

14. éfadehbas 1d...xetpdypadov. The mention of forgiveness in 
v. 13 leads the apostle to the figure of a bond which is first described 
as cancelled, then as permanently removed, as it were, from being 
between us and God, and then as because settled and being in itself 
worthless nailed up in triumph. : 

éadetpas, ‘‘ blotting out.” The word was applied to the process 
of obliterating writing on ordinary books or records. In the case of 
papyrus, the substance in most common use, this would consist of 
washing off, especially if it were to be done on a large scale (contrast 
exx. of xetpdypada on papyrus scored through and thus cancelled, 
referred to in Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 247), for the ink was made 
generally of soot and gum, and did not, as with our modern inks, 
sink into the texture of the paper (see Kenyon in Hastings, rv. 948, 
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‘* Writing”). Chrysostom expressly takes it here of complete ob- 
literation: é&jewev, odk éexdpate pdvoy (i.e. he did not only draw 
a line through it), dore win, palvecOar. So of a name being blotted out 
of a register, Rev. iii. 5 (cf. Ex. xxxii. 32,33). Acts iii. 19 is probably 
the same use of the figure as here. In the remaining two passages of 
the N.T. where the word occurs it is used of wiping away tears, Rev. 
Wil. 17, xxi.4. 

The translators of the LXX. use it often, generally to translate 
rind “ wipe out,” literally or metaphorically, but also NNW “ destroy,”’ 
and M1 “plaster,” e.g. Ley. xiv. 42. 

TO kad’ jpav xepdypadhov. yxepdypador in itself does not mean the 
Law, eyen as God’s holograph, but probably a bond written by a 
person pledging himself to make certain payments. Wetstein rightly 
compares Phm. 19, éyw Ilaidos éypaya ry eun xeupl, eyo dzroricw, 
although this is not a formal example. Such a xeipdypapov Gabael 
had given to Tobit, acknowledging that he held ten talents of his, 
and Tobit entrusted to his son Tobias in order that the latter might 
receive the money, Tob. iv. 1, 20, with v. 3; cf.ix. 2 (&), 5. P. Ewald 
indeed shows from the papyri that x. does not always mean a bond, 
Yet this seems to be the meaning here. Compare Origen’s words 
immediately following. 

What, however, is the reality underlying the figure? First, per- 
haps, as developed from the thought of yapicdmevos, the debt of sin 
incurred by us and owing to God. So Origen, Hom. in Gen. x11. 
§ 4, referring to our passage, Istud quidem quod dicit chirographum, 
peccatorum nostrorum cautio fuit. Unusquisque etenim nostrum, in 
his, quae delinquit, efficitur debitor, et peccati sui literas scribit...Si 
vero delinquas, ipse tibi conscribis peccati chirographum. 

But, secondly, in any case this passes over almost immediately 
into that which gives sin its d¥vayuis (1 Cor. xv. 56), the Law defined 
here by rots déyuaor; Quia reos Lex faciebat, quae subintraverat ut 
abundaret delictum, Aug. Ep. 149, § 26. The assent which the word 
“bond” presupposes on our part lies in the acceptance by our 
conscience of the Law not only qua rots déyuacr but in itself (vide 
infra). For whether we be Jews or only Gentiles we have virtually 
accepted it, cf. Rom. i. 32. 

tots Soypaciv. A very difficult phrase. Assuming that it is to be 
taken with xepdypadov we have to decide upon the force of the 
dative and the meaning of the word, 

I. The force of the dative. This may be (1) instrumental and 
closely connected with xa6’ jay. It became a ‘‘bond”’ in force 
against us by ra déyuara. So Winer, m1. xxxi. 10, R. 1 (p. 275). 
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But this is very harsh. (2) Descriptive of that in which the bond 
at least primarily consists. In this case the ypdgew appears to retain 
something of its original force. Lightfoot suggests that év has dropped 
out; cf. Eph. ii. 15. 

II. The meaning of rovs Séypacr. 

déyua occurs only three times in the N.T, besides our passage and 
Eph. ii. 15, viz. (1) Luke ii. 1; Acts xvii. 7, in both of which places 
it=decree of Caesar; (2) Acts xvi. 4, where doyuara=orders of the 
Apostles, etc. affecting ritual and morals. 

Similarly in the LXX. it=(1) royal decree in Esther, Dan. (LXX. 
and Theod.), and 4 Mace. (ter), but (2) in 3 Mac. i. 3 and 4 Mae. x. 2 
déyuara seems to mean the ritual laws of the Jews. 

In our passage the sense of royal decrees is in itself just tolerable 
if God be He who issues them, but the context does not suggest this. 
déyuara seems to mean laws affecting practice, in contrast to both 
objective and subjective faith, so also vv. 21sq. Observe also that 
these laws are not necessarily limited to the direct commands of the 
Pentateuch. They at least include, and indeed probably have special 
reference to, the many items of traditional religions customs and 
laws, such as all religions possess, and Judaism in particular. In 
these lay the weight of the yoke (Acts xv. 10) of Judaism; in these 
the adverse force of the ‘‘bond.’’ And yet the false teachers would 
have the Colossian Christians return to them. For a similar use of 
Séyuara cf. Suicer, p. 934, ‘‘Basilius M. de Spiritu sancto, cap, 
xxvii. tom, mu. p. 212, doctrinae Christianae duas facit partes, 7a 
Knpv-ywara, praeconia, et ra d6yuara. Dogmata ea appellat, quae alii 
vocant ra dméppyra, ritus et ceremonias, quarum ratio non omnibus 
constat: dicitque, 7a déyuara haberi ex non scripta traditione, ra 5é 
knpvyuara, id est, doctrinam fidei, e scripturis Domini.” See also his 
further quotations. Cf. Westcott on Eph. ii. 15, “The addition of 
év déyuaow defines the commandments as specific, rigid, and outward, 
fulfilled in external obedience.” 

Ill, Three improbable constructions of rots déyuacw may be 
mentioned ; 

(1) With éfadelyas (a) instrumentally, blotting out the bond by 
means of the Christian déyuaTa, so several of the Greek Fathers, e.g. 
Theophylact, 7d yepdypagov é&jreupev 6 xpiords Tots Séypact, Tovréort, 
TH whore’ od yap epyots, GNA Tois THs wlorews Sbyuact NéAvTat TOTO (in 
Suicer, p. 933). And so too Bengel, Haec sunt decreta gratiae; 
(b) blotting out the bond as regards its déyuara. 

(2) With the following relative clause (Erasmus, P. Ewald), “the 
handwriting, which, by its ordinances, was opposed to us,” a con- 
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struction which lays extraordinary stress on rots déyuao., and has no 
certain parallel in the N.T. 

& Av vrevavrloy ypiv, “which was opposed to us.” vtrevayrios, 
Heb. x. 27+. In the LXX. it often=enemy. Perhaps also here, 
when St Paul’s meaning is that the Law not only is against us qua its 
ritual enactments, but also in itself, as a whole and as Law, is our 
enemy. It stands up to resist man, like Satan in Zech. iii. 1, rod 
dytixeicOar are. 

kal avo wpxev, ‘‘and He hath taken it.’’ A second stage in the 
annulling of the bond, He has permanently removed it, so that it no 
longer prevents intercourse between us and God. 

Observe (1) the change from a participle to the finite verb. This 
is due partly to emphasis, and partly perhaps to the semi-conscious 
change, beginning, as it seems, here, from the First to the Second 
Person of the Trinity. For though it is true that dmexdvoduevos can 
receive a plausible meaning if the subject be still ‘‘ God” (vide infra) 
both it and the reference to the cross much more readily suggest our 
Lord. 

(2) The change from the aorist (D*G jpev) to the perfect, thereby 
expressing the permanency of the removal. 

é& Tov péoov. The exact phrase occurs here only in the N.T. 
Isa. lvii. 2 affords a verbal parallel, 6 dlkacos...nprac éx Tod pécou, 
which apparently=has been taken away from his ordinary sur- 
roundings. Cf. also 1 Cor. vy. 2, and 2 Thes. ii. 7. In our passage it 
apparently =from between us and God; cf. the parallel passage Eph. 
ii. 14, where peodrorxovy is the temple balustrade between Jew and 
Gentiles taken figuratively. 

Tpoonrddcas avTd TO oTavpa, ‘‘nailing it to the cross.” The 
figure is not that of cancelling a bond (for which there is no evidence, 
see Field, Otiwm Norv. m1.) but of nailing it up in triumph. St Paul 
means, apparently, that Christ’s death on the Cross not only ren- 
dered the Law useless, but by its publicity showed that it was so. 

mpoonddw occurs here only in the N.T. and only once in the LXX., 
3 Mac. iv. 9, in a purely literal sense. For 7Aos see John xx. 25 bist. 

Observe St Paul’s characteristic repetition of avré. 

15. dexSvedpevos. What is the force of the middle? I. In 
itself it may=stripping for Himself, i.e. despoiling ras dpyas x. Tas 
éfovelas for His own purposes. But it is not only very improbable 
that St Paul should use the same word, and that a rare one, in 
one sense here, and in another sense so soon as iii. 9, but also, as it 
seems, this meaning is ‘‘ wholly unsupported by the lexical usage of 
drodtw, éxdtw, and drexdvw ” (Ellicott). 
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II. Hence it=Christ (see v. 14, notes) stripping Himself of some- 
thing. But of what? 

(1) Se.rhv odpxa. So the Latin Fathers, e.g. Augustine, Wp. 149 
(§ 26), exuens se carne, principatus et potestates exemplavit. Also 
the Peshitta ‘‘and by putting off His body.”’ But this metaphor has no 
support from the context nearer than v. 11, which is too far away. 

(2) Tas dpxas x. Tas éEovelas, i. 16 note. 

(a) They are commonly understood as evil, see Eph, vi. 11, 12. 
In this case they are pictured as gathering round Christ, at various 
times in His life on earth, and with special force and nearness at the 
Passion, But there, at the Cross, ‘‘the powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and cast 
aside for ever” (Lightfoot). Cf. Chrysostom who sees in dmexéd. a 
metaphor from wrestling. 

The weakness of this interpretation is that wnless the phrase ra 
oroxela Tod Kécmov (v. 8) refers to angels there is no hint in this 
Epistle that St Paul regards ras dpyas kal ras éfovolas as evil. On 
the contrary, in i. 16 and v. 10 it is somewhat clearly implied that 
they are good, or at least may include the good, and this is confirmed 
by ayyéAwr in v. 18. 

(b) The dpxat and the égoveia are spiritual beings generally. 

(a) Possibly, but improbably, there is a specific reference to 
the angels as God’s means of communication with the world before 
the Incarnation, especially at the giving of the Law (Gal. iii. 19, ef. 
Acts vii. 53), which presumably is regarded as a xetpoypadoy in- 
troduced by them. In contrast to that, God ‘‘ divested Himself of 
angelic mediation”’ in the Atonement. Angels are thus discredited. 
This would give an intelligible meaning but would seem to require 
“God” as the subject of dwexd. There appears to be no evidence of 
a belief that angels worked by means of the Law and precept and 
thus, as it were, held men in their grip, or the passage might mean 
that Christ by freeing Himself, and us, from any such grip showed 
His superiority to them. 

(8) More probably they represent the spiritual powers that 
attended on Christ to help Him, as, in accordance with Jewish 
belief, they helped all who tried to do right. The thought will then 
be that in the final scene He stripped Himself of these His usual at- 
tendants. He thus showed up these Powers, to whom the Colossians’ 
were bid submit by the false teachers, as wholly unnecessary and use- 
less. Jiven on the Cross Christ could do without them. So far from 
availing Himself of them He drew them, as He drew Christian mon 
(2 Cor. ii. 14), even in His train. 
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Seryparioeyv, ‘‘ made a show of them,” “ displayed them,” Matt. i. 19 
only, in the Greek Bible. 

It does not=make an example (‘‘exemplum de illis dedit,” Aug. 
loc. cit.), which is rapadevyyarif~w, Matt. i. 19, Text. Rec.; Heb. vi. 6+; 
Num. xxy. 4. Apparently here it = showed them in their true character. 

éy wappyota. The exact phrase only in John vii. 4, xvi. 29. Cf. 
Wisd. v.1. It probably =with freedom of speech, and hardly so loses 
its proper force as to merely=openly. Translate perhaps “ without 
reserve.” It is probably to be taken closely with édevyudricev, and 
expresses the free and unreserved character of Christ’s action in 
displaying them. 

OptapBevioas, ‘leading them in triumph.” So also 2 Cor. ii. 14+, 
TH OC Dew xdpis TE TdvTore OprayPevorTe Huds ev TH xptoT@. Similarly 
Lightfoot quotes Plutarch, of persons being led as captives in the 
formal ‘‘ triumphs” given to victorious generals, as saying, rodrov 
Aluttwos eOpiduBevoe and Bacrdre’s eOpiduBevoe. Cf. however Field, 
Otium Norv. m1. on 2 Cor. 

atrovs. The masculine definitely regards the apyai and éfovela: as 
persons. It is probably to be joined only with OpauBetoas. 

év atte, “init.” See notes on Textual Criticism. 

(a) Not 7d xeupdypapov, which has been left long since. 

(b) Nor Christ, either by regarding God as the subject of the 
verbs (which is improbable, vide supra), or as referring to Him even 
though He is the subject; cf. note on eds adrév,i. 20. Cf. G, & éaura, 
Vulg. in semetipso, followed by Wyclif, Tyndale, ‘‘in his awne per- 
sone,” and the margin of the A.V. ‘‘in himself.” For this adds but 
little to the thought of the passage. 

(c) It doubtless refers to the Cross, the thought of which has 
been passing under the whole verse and now reappears. Observe the 
collocation of at’rots with év airg. Even on His Cross, the very 
weakest point in His whole earthly existence (2 Cor. xiii. 4), He 
showed Himself far superior to all angelic beings. ‘‘ The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car” (Lightfoot). 

16—19. Practical application of vv. 6—15 and more especially 
vv. 9—15. 

You have everything in Christ (v. 10), and have been joined to 
Him in all His redemptive acts (vv. 11—13). He has too cancelled 
the ceremonial law, doing away with the law itself (v. 14), and has 
shown the relative uselessness of spiritual beings (v. 15)—therefore be 
not dependent on human criticism as regards ritual rules (vv. 16, 17), 
or by worship of spiritual powers have less direct relation to Christ 
and so be injured in your growth (vv. 18, 19). 
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(v. 16) When all this has been done in you and for you you may 
disregard the criticism of any person whatever in matters of Jewish 


dietary laws and holy seasons; (v. 17) for all these are in themselves. 


unsubstantial and only indicate the coming of what they represent— 
to mind them is to grasp the shadow and lose the substance, which is 
to be found only in Christ. (v. 18) I say ‘‘ Christ”; disregard any 
decision made against you by one who takes pleasure in so-called 
“humility”? and cult of the angels, exploring, as he does, the 
meaning of his visions, puffed up without any due cause by his 
intellect, which (whatever he may suppose) is governed by his flesh ; 
(v. 19) slackening too, as he does, his hold on the Head, from whom 
the whole body of believers (all of whom have their necessary function 
in the body just as in a physical body bands and sinews are needful 
for vital supply and union) grows with growth from God and in 
conformity with His will. 

16. ovv refers at least as far back as v. 9, but with special stress 
on vv. 14, 15; ef. oty, v. 6, note. el ro.odrwy TeruTHXaTE, pPyot, Tl Tots 
puxpots UmrevOdvous Eavrovs movetre; Chrys. 

p...Tts, cf. v. 8. Anyone, whatever his position, or whatever his 
supposed claims; more deictic than pndels (v. 18). 

ipas kpwwérw. Let no one continue to judge; implying that some 
one is doing so. Observe that St Paul takes a far wider view than 
that of forbidding the observance of dietary laws and of festival 
seasons. He leaves the matter free for the individual person. What 
he says is that the observance (or, by implication, non-observance) is 
not to form a basis for any one to sit in judgment on the Colossians. 
So at length in Rom, xiv. 3—23; ef. 1 Cor. viii. 8, x. 29. 

év Bpwoet, ‘‘in eating.” For St Paul always carefully distinguishes 
Bp&ors from BpSua: cf. Rom. xiv. 17; Heb. ix. 10. Contrast John 
iv, 32, vi. 27, 55. 

The dietary laws formed, and still form, a very important part of 
Judaism. For the Pentateuch see Lev. xi. || Deut. xiv. 3—21, and 
for the way in which pious Jews abstained, in consequence, from food 
provided by heathen see Dan. i. 8, 12; Tob. i. 10—12; Judith x. 5, 
xii. 2,19; Esth. Add. xiv. 17; 2 Mac. v.27. For the practice in N.T. 
times see e.g. Acts x. 14, xi. 3; ef. Mark vii. 2. But it is probable 
that among the Colossians a still stronger form of the question arose 
in the form of frequent or stringent fasting, see on v. 23. 

kal év réoe. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

Similarly St Paul means by réors the action of ainda not the the 
thing drunk ; contrast 1 Cor. x. 4. 

Although laws forbidding drink are only for special ciroumstances 
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according to the Pentateuch (Lev. x. 9, xi. 34, 36; Num. vi. 3), yet in 
passages quoted in the last note from Daniel, Judith, and Esther 
Add., heathen wine was refused as well as solid food; and in post- 
Biblical times, and presumably at least as early as the time of St Paul 
(cf. Matt. xxiii. 24), strict laws about drink have been framed. 

The prohibition against eating meat with milk by a deduction from 
Ex, xxiii. 19 || xxxiv. 26, and Deut. xiv. 21, is perhaps the most notice- 
able example, For elaborate rules on the subject see the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia, s.v. ‘‘ Milk.” But wine also was forbidden if there was 
any suspicion of its being connected with idolatrous usage, and ‘‘even 
after the practice of idolatry lapsed, these prohibitions remained in 
force as rabbinic institutions; wherefore the wine of a non-Jew is 
forbidden,” ibid., s.v. ‘‘ Dietary Laws,”’ 1v. 598. 

Lightfoot (Col. p. 104) sees Essene or Gnostic influence in pro- 
hibitions against drink, rather than Pharisaic or Jewish, but on this 
point Hort is right in opposing him (Jud. Christianity, p. 117). 

7 év pépe. Apparently St Paul here changes from «al to 7 because 
he is about to enter on a new group of subjects, But perhaps the 
reason is that the sentence is negative; see Winer, § 111. 6; cf. Rom, 
iv. 18. Cf. also Blass, § 77. 11. 

év wépe probably originally denoted the class, the category, but has 
become weakened to merely mean ‘‘in-respect of,” so class., 7d odv 
pépos, ‘as to thee,” Soph., O. C., 1366, Cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3. 

éoptys. Since the monthly and weekly holy days are mentioned 
immediately after, this doubtless refers to ‘the annual festivals. For 
the same gradation, though in reverse order, cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31; 
2 Chron. ii. 3 (4), xxxi. 3; also Gal. iv, 10. 

7 veonnvias. Here only in N.T. but frequent in LXX, The first 
day of the month, Num, x. 10, xxviii. 11, i.e. the first day that the 
new moon was seen. For its importance in O.T. times see Amos 
viii. 5; Hosea ii. 11; Isa. i. 18, and Ezek. often, e.g. xxvi. 1. For 
its observance in post-Biblical times see Isr. Abrahams in Hastings, 
D. B. 111. 522. 

7 caBBarev, “or of a sabbath day.” 

The Aramaic Shabbtha’ NNBY, fem. sing. (Dalman, Gram. 1894, 
p. 126, and Lexicon, s.v.), was transliterated into Greek as od8Sara 
and declined as a plural, a singular od8farov, e.g. John vy. 9, being 
even formed from it. 

In Acts xvii. 2, éwl od8fara rpia, it has a plural meaning, but every- 
where else, probably, in the N.T. still the singular, e.g. Mark i. 21, 
where see Swete. Cf. Jos. Antt. 1. i. 1, fyets cxodhv awd rdv rover 
Kara ravrny dyonev rhv Nucpav mpooayopevorres alrhy adBBara’ Snot de 
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dvdravow Kard rhy HBpalwr Suddexrov rodvoua, and for a curious com- 
bination of the two forms, tt, vi. 6, dv r@ Kadoundry be? hudy Das- 
Bdro my yap é8ddunv hucpay DABBara xadroduer, 

Observe 

(1) Of the tive points mentioned, ed8Sara referred to exclusively 
Jewish days, and, so far as we know, veounvla also. Presumably 
therefore St Paul was thinking only of Jewish customs under the first 
three heads as well. 

(2) The principle of St Paul’s ‘‘loosing” these laws has a wide 
application, not only to purely ecclesiastical laws about holy days, but 
even to the quasi-Biblical laws of fasting and the Sunday, The latter 
indeed is far the more important point, for the observance of a day 
of rest is certainly pre-Mosaio, and is indireotly enjoined in Gen. ii, 
besides being included in the entirely moral code of the Ten Com. 
mandments. The logical deduction from St Paul’s words would 
appear to be that to observe the Sunday solely for the reason that it 
is enjoined upon us (i.e, in the fourth commandment by a legitimate 
adaptation of the language) is to fall back to the position from which 
he was trying to keep the Colossians, But to observe it from other 
motives, o.g. the desire to glorify God and to make the best use of our 
time and to preserve to others the religious privileges that we possess, 
agrees completely with the liberty of the Christian, In these days of 
disregard of God's will generally it is very hard to understand how a 
religious person can do anything to relax the religious observance of 
the Sunday. See Origen, ¢. Cels, vin, 21—28. Compare alao Rom, 
xiv. 6; Gal. iv, 10, 11. For a convenient summary of Talmudic 
laws on the Sabbath see Ndersheim’s Life and Times, uu. Append, 
XVI. 

17. A reason why these things should not be objects of serupulous 
anxiety on the part of the Colossians, 

& The plural most naturally refers to the five points in v, 16 
considered singly, for even the dietary laws served as a preparation 
for higher things, and thus may be fairly included under exe. 

The singular would consider the five points as one whole, 

toriv. Not temporal (Meyer) but expressing the abstract nature of 
the things. jv would have implied that they had absolutely ceased 


as facts, which of course they had not, Similarly Rom, y, 14, ‘Addy, — 


8s dort rvmos rod mé\NovTos. 
oxid, Meyer says rightly ‘notan outline (rmaypapla, oxceypddnua), 
as in the case of painters, who ‘non exprimunt primo ductu it 
vivis coloribus et eéxovixds, sod rudes et obsouras linens: 
carbone ducunt,’ Calvin.” Por the contrast to a sketoh wi 
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least edkav (cf. Heb. x. 1) not caua. It is properly a shadow, which 
indeed gives a certain representation but has in and by itself no in- 
dependent existence, nothing real and substantial. The term thus 
indicates (a) the futility of these five things considered in and for 
themselves, and yet also (b) the reality of something which is repre- 
sented by them, Thus the suggestion is that if the Colossians have 
scruples about these five things they are grasping at the shadow and 
forgetting, and therefore losing, the substance. 

For a probably similar use of cxid ef. Heb. x. 1 and viii. 5. 

Tov peAdASvTwyv, ‘Sof the things to come,” i.e. from the point of 
time when the five things were enjoined. The things that were 
‘*future from the standpoint of the Law.” So also in Rom. v. 14; 
Heb. x. 1, vi. 5; cf. also Heb. ix. 8, 9. 

Observe (1) possibly St Paul intended to represent ra wéAdovTa as 
throwing a shadow in front of them, so that naturally when they 
came up the shadow would pass away. But this is probably an over- 
refinement of his metaphor. (2) To understand rév pweddvTwv of 
things still future to Christian times, i.e. of the perfected Messianic 
Kingdom, is not only against the general usage of the phrase, but 
would apparently nullify St Paul’s argument, for the cxd has con- 
fessedly been useful, and there is then nothing to show that its utility 
is over. Hence the Colossians may as well observe it. But St Paul’s 
argument is that they ought not to do so, or at least that they cannot 
be criticised for not doing so. 

70 St capa. In contrast to cxd, cGpua is the substance, the reality. 
Cf. Jos. B. J. um. ii. 5, where Antipater accuses Archelaus at Rome 
of having come thither to ask for the kingdom only after having in 
fact exercised royal authority, but viv je mapa rod deomérov oxida 
alrnobuevos Baoelas, 7s npracey éavT@ Td cGma, Kal mowwy od Tw 
mpayudrwy adda Tay dvouarwv kipov Kalcapa. 

So guph, lit. body, is often used in post-Biblical Hebrew as = sub- 
stance, essential part, e.g. Talm. Jer. Ber. 1. 8 (p. 3° middle), ‘ The 
ten commandments are the essential part of the Shema (guphah shel 
shma'‘).” Compare Mishna Pesachim, x. 3 in contrast to the Talmudic 
and present custom of only bringing symbols at the Passover Feast 
‘in the sanctuary they used to bring before him (the person eating) 
the very substance of the Passover,” i.e. the actual lamb itself 
cn Sy ya wad oan wn wIpDay. 

There appears to be here no thought whatever of cwua as a body, 
either as being the organised sum of ray we\dévTwr, or as referring in 
any way to the Church (i. 18). Through insisting on this last 
reference persons mentioned by Chrysostom, without disapproval, 
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took 7d 6¢ cwua Tot xpicrod in apposition to duds in the following 
verse, explaining it evidently as Augustine himself explains it (with- 
out any hint that he finds more difficulty in it than in the rest of the 
chapter), Corpus autem Christi nemo vos convincat : turpe est, inquit, 
et nimis incongruum, et a generositate vestrae libertatis alienum, ut 
cum sitis corpus Christi, seducamini umbris, et convinci videamini 
veluti peccantes, si haec observare negligitis (Zp. 149 § 27, Migne 1. 
p. 641). The same division is found in ABP aethiop., but it is utterly 
improbable. 

tod xptorod. (1) The genitive is hardly of apposition (e.g. Rom. 
iv. 11). If so it would mean that the reality to which the O.T. 
pointed is Christ, Christ in His various aspects according to each type. 
But 6 xpiorés would haye been more natural. 

(2) It is probably possessive. The reality has to do with Christ, 
coming from Him and belonging to Him. Each type points to some- 
thing brought about by Christ. ‘‘ The passover typifies the atoning 
sacrifice ; the unleavened bread, the purity and sincerity of the true 
believer ; the pentecostal feast, the ingathering of the first fruits ; the 
sabbath, the rest of God’s people, ete.’’ (Lightfoot). 

Thus the Christian man, as such, receives from Christ, and not 
from any other, the reality of which those.five points (v. 16) were but 
a shadow. 

18. pmdels. Contrast 7 ris, v. 16, note. 

tpds kataBpaBevérw. An extremely rare word occurring here only 
in the Greek Bible, and only twice in profane literature (vide infra). 

(1) The compound rapafpafetw is said to = to adjudge a prize 
unfairly, and so Chrysostom says of xataBpaBevew here, xaraSpaBev- 
Ojval éorw, brav rap’ érépw pev 7h vixn 7, wap érépw dé 7d BpaBetov, dray 
émnpedty vixjoas (quando cum viceris, fraude laederis). But xaraf. 
would then probably = to adjudge a prize wrongly, and with hostile 
intent to the person injured. Lightfoot enlarges the reference and 
understands it as regarding the false teachers simply as persons 
frustrating those who otherwise would have won the prize, translating 
it with the R.V., ‘‘rob you of your prize,” the prize being eternal life. 

(2) There is indeed “no doubt that the judge who assigned the 
prizes at the games was technically called BpaBevs or BpaBevrrs, and 
the prize itself BpaBetov (1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii, 14+). Hence BpaBevew 
would properly signify to act as BpaBets or umpire, and award the 
prize to the most meritorious candidate. But it so happens that in 
the examples that we have of this verb and its compounds, the prize 
itself never comes into view, but only the award or decision, and that 
not so much in its proper agonistical, as in an applied and general 
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sense” (Field, Otiwm Norvicense, ed. 1899). Cf. BpaBevew, iii. 15t, 
kal 7 elpjvn Tod xp. BpaBevérw év rats kapdias buay, and Wisd. x. 12+, 
of Wisdom protecting Jacob, cal dyGva loxupdv éBpaBevoer atra@, ‘and 
over his sore conflict she watched as judge,” R.V. 

(3) Hence, if it had not been for the analogy of mapaSpaBevw, 
kara8paBedw would naturally mean merely ‘‘ decide against” without 
any necessary connotation of unfairness or of special reference to the 
prize. And this in fact is the meaning of it in the only two places in 
which it occurs, viz. Hustath. on Il. A. 402 sqq. (T. 1. p. 124, 2 ed. 
Rom.), and Demosth. c. Mid. p. 544; see Field, loc. cit. 

This meaning, ‘‘condemn,” is that of the Syriac both Pesh. and 
Harel., and suits the parallelism of v. 16, uh oby tis buds kpwérw. It 
is only somewhat stronger. ‘‘Let no man judge you...let no one 
condemn you.” 

Gov. The construction is very uncertain. 

(1) We may take it absolutely, ‘‘Let no one condemn you, 
willingly and gladly, in,” etc. Cf. 2 Pet. iii. 5, NavOdver yap avrovds 
TovTo @é\ovras, ‘‘ For this they wilfully fail to see.” 

(2) We may understand with it some such phrase as Toiro 
mov, or karaBpaBevew buds. So Ellicott. 

But against both (1) and (2) it may reasonably be urged that the 
attitude of the false teachers towards the Colossians seems to come 
nowhere into consideration. 

(3) We may take it closely with év, by a Hebraism which is found 
fairly often in the O.T., generally indeed with a personal object (e.g. 
1 Chron. xxviii. 4, & éuol 70é\nocev); but twice of things, Ps. exi. 
(exii.) 1, év rats évroais adrod Oéder oPddpa; cxlvi. (cxlvii.) 10, ovK év 
7TH Suvacrela rod immov Oedjoe ; cf. Test. XII. Patr., Asher 1, éav ov 
n Yuxn Oy ev kadgG. It thus = “taking pleasure in” rarewodp. So 
Lightfoot. 

This gives an admirable sense, and serves to introduce the following 
participles, which indeed appear to need some such link. But it is an 
objection of some weight that this Hebraism occurs here only in the 
N.T. (see W.H. Append. in loc.). It also destroys the parallelism of 
form between pi) ob ris buds kpwérw év and pundels buds karaBpaBevérw... 
év. Yet on the whole this is perhaps the best construction to adopt. 

év ratrevohpootyy, ‘in humility.” 

The substantive tarewodpootvyn occurs only in the N.T. (Acts xx, 
19; Eph. iv. 2; Phil. ii. 3; 1 Pet. v. 5, v. 23 and iii. 12+), clearly in 
a good sense always except here and v. 23. 

So in itself even here, and v. 23. Perhaps it was a word often on 
the lips of the false teachers. 
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But the context indicates that the humility which they desired was 
misplaced. Man is not intended to humble himself in such a way 
that he proceeds to worship the angels. ‘I can speak more safely,” 
says an early author, ‘‘and more cheerfully to my Jesus, than to any 
of the holy spirits of God,” tutius et jucundius loquor ad meum 
Jesum, quam ad aliquem sanctorum spirituum, De Vis, infirm. m. § 2 
in Augustine’s works, Appendix, Migne vu. p. 1153 (quoted by 
Davenant). 

The adjective rarewddpwr occurs in 1 Pet. iii. 8| and Proy. xxix. 
23+, also in a good sense. So also the verb rarewogpovety in the only 
place in which it is found in the Greek Bible, Ps. exxx. (cxxxi.) 2, and 
in Sym. Job xxii, 29. 

Precisely the same thought of rarewogppootvyn being necessary for 
understanding visions is found in Hermas, Vis. ut. x. 6. Hermas on 
asking to know the meaning of the revelation of the Church in three- 
fold form is told by her aca épdéryots rarewoppootvns xpyver’ vjorev- 
gov ovv, Kal Ajuwy, 5 airets rapa Tod Kuplov. 

Also notice that after one day of fasting a young man appears to 
him in the night, and warns him against injuring his flesh by too 
much desire after revelations. 

Kal OpnoKelg, ‘and cult.”” @pnoxela occurs in the N.T, elsewhere 
only in Acts xxvi. 5 and Jas. i. 26, 27. It is not found in the LXX. 
of the Canonical books, but only in Wisd. xiv. 18, 27; Eeeclus. xxii. 
5 (A); 4 Mace. v. 6, 13, and three times in the Symmachus fragments. 

Cf. ébedoPpyokia, v. 23+; Ophoxos, Jas. i, 26, 27 (supra)t; and 6p7- 
oxevew, Wisd. xi. 15, xiv. 16+. 

It = the external, sensuous side of religion, worship qua form. 
Trench, Synon. § xlviii. quotes from Philo (Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 7. 
§§ 20, 21, Wendland, 1. 195), saying that ‘‘ Having repelled such as 
would fain be counted among the evceBe’s on the score of divers 
washings, or costly offerings to the temple, he proceeds: mer\dvynrac 
yap Kal otros THs mpos evoéBeray db00, Opnoxelay dvti dotbrnTos 7you- 
evos,’”’ i.e. as Hatch translates it ‘‘ with heart set on external obser- 
vances instead of on holiness” (Biblical Greek, p. 56). Hatch sets 
out the various passages where @pnoxela occurs (e.g. in Josephus) in a 
very convenient form. Cf. too Mayor on James. From Lightfoot’s 
quotation from Plutarch, Vit. Alex. 2, Soke? kal 7d Opnokevery bvona 
rais Kataxdpos yevérOar kal mepiépyots lepoupylars we may suppose that — 
the substantive as well as the verb would have the connotation 
of scrupulosity in ‘‘ wearisome and elaborate” external rites. 

trav ayyé\wv. The genitive is surely objective though Zahn and 
P. Ewald try to show that it is subjective, and that the clause 
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= mortification and devotion suitable to angels, but not for men who 
have bodies. 

The article is strange.. It shows that the emphasis is not on 
angels as such. It may either mean ‘“‘the angels” generally, or “the 
angels’ that the false teacher personally worshipped. 

On the nature of the angel worship at Colossae, see Introd. 
ch. Iv. 

a é&dpakev euBarevdwyv, ‘exploring the things that he hath seen.” 
On the reading @ 7) édpaxev, see notes on Textual Criticism. éuBa- 
Tevew occurs here only in the N.T. 

It may mean (a) frequent, haunt; vfcos...jv 6 giddxopos Tay 
éuBarever, Aesch. Pers. 449 ; (b) take possession (also classical). To 
this the usage of the LXX. is closely akin. 

In canonical books of the LXX. only in Josh. xix. 49, 51, kal 
émopevOnoav éuBaredoa thy viv in v. 49, representing nahal, divide 
(the land) for a possession, and in v. 51, halleqg, divide, or apportion. 

In 1 Mac. éuBarevew eis is used of an enemy invading a country 
(xii, 25, xiii, 20, xiv. 31, xv. 40), and in 2 Mac. ii. 30 the writer says 
TO wev éuBarevew Kal mweplrarov Toveiobar NOyw kK. ToAVTpayyovew év 
Tois Kara pépos, T@ THs loroplas apxnyevérn KabjKe, ‘to occupy the 
ground, and to indulge in long discussions,” R.V., where perhaps 
**to go into matters”? (Rawlinson) is better. 

(c) But Chrysostom uses it of God exploring the heart, 6 ras 
amrdvrwyv éuBaredwy kapdlas (I. p. 3718), tov éuBarevovra rats xapdlats 
(ix. p. 437p), and of persons who presume to investigate God’s 
nature, ol rav uaxaplay éxelynv picw éEuBarevery Ertxetpodvres (I. p. 472 0). 
Similarly Athanasius, ro\unpov éuBareve tiv amepwdbnroy picw, (I. 
p- 152) in Suicer 1. p. 1098, who gives other examples from the Fathers. 

So too Hesychius, éuBaredoar—f{nrjom; and Varinus, éuBaredoa, 
émiBfvat, Ta evdov ékepevvijoa, 7 ckomjoa, and there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for forsaking this interpretation here. Cf. Field, 
Otium Norvicense, 1899. The thought is that the false teacher spends 
his time in searching into the meaning of his visions—an error 
common to many of the more sensuous forms of religion. Compare 
the elaborate explanations given in Hermas, and in Enoch, of the 
visions described. 

Thus it is not necessary to emend the text, though two conjectures 
are historically interesting, (a) éwpa@ or alwpg KeveuBarevery, ‘treading 
the void in the air,” for ‘‘ though the precise form xeveuBarevew does 
not occur, yet it is unobjectionable in itself’ (Lightfoot). (b) aépa 
keveu.Baredwy (C. Taylor) or xeveuBarav, ‘‘treading the void of air.” 
(c) P. Ewald in order to account for the u# suggests duerpoxeveuBa- 
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tevuv or, preferably, duerpa KeveuBaredwy, ‘fins Ungemessene Luft- 
tritte machend oder auch: masslos ins Leere stechend.” 

ekg, “ vainly,” i.e. ‘‘ without just cause,” Rom, xiii. 4; Prov. xxviii. 
25; to be taken with g@ucvodmevos. It would only weaken éuBarevwv. 

vovotpevos, ‘‘ being puffed up,” ‘‘inflated.” Elsewhere only in 
1 Cor. (sex.). Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 1, 9 ywGous puaro?. 

tmé, probably in personification; cf. Mayor on Jas, iii. 4. 

Tov voods, i.e. the thinking faculty, the intellect, in operation ; 
ef. Rom, xii. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 

THS capKds adTod. It ought to have been dominated by the spirit ; 
brd capkikhs Svavolas, ob mvevuarixfs’ avOpwatvos 6 Aoytouds (Chrys.). 

Compare Moule on Eph. ii. 3, ‘‘This important word [the flesh], 
wherever it occurs in the N.T. in connexion with the doctrine of sin, 
means human nature as conditioned by the Fall, or, to word it 
otherwise, either the state of the unregenerate being, in which state 
the sinful principle dominates, or the state of that element of 
the regenerate being in which the principle, dislodged, as it were, 
from the centre, still lingers and is felt; not dominant in the being, 
but present.” 

Probably St Paul also bears in mind the claim of the false teachers 
to purify themselves by their asceticism from the power of the flesh. 
Nay, he says, in reality they are governed by it. If this double inter- 
pretation be right the ethical and the physical references of odpé are 
both present, 

19. kal ov Kpatoy tHy Kehadry, Apparently cdp= suggested the 
true body to which Christians belong, with its Head. For a fuller 
elaboration of the figure cf. Eph. iv. 15, 16. 

‘ot not uj, the negation here becoming direct and objective, and 
designed to be specially distinct” (Ell.). Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9, év ravri 
OL Bbuevor AN ov crevoxwpovmevork.T.A. Compare also Moulton, Gram. 
Proleg. 1906, pp. 231 sq. 

Kparév, “holding fast.” So the bride in Cant. iii. 4, éxpdrnoa 
avrov Kal ovk apfxa airév. In Mark vii. 3, 4, 8; 2 Thes. ii. 15 
it is used of the tenacious grasp of human teaching, evil or good. 
The false teachers here combated by St Paul have slackened their 
hold on the one and only source of growth, whatever they may them- 
selves think. 

TV Kepadyy, see i. 18 and v. 10, notes. 

é€ ov. Almost certainly masculine, thus interpreting ri Kepadijv 
of Christ, as is expressly the case in the parallel, Eph. iv. 15, 16. 
Cod. Clarom. and one or two other authorities add xpioréy after 
xepadyv. He is the one and only source of supply and so of growth, 
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av with rd capa only here and Eph. iv. 16. 

St Paul is probably attacking the superior claims of the false 
teachers. They profess to be in ‘the body” indeed, but to have 
found a method of growth superior to that available for the ol 
modXol of Christians. Not so, says St Paul, they are not exempt 
from the general law that only from Christ directly all the members 
of Christ are nourished. 

Sid Tav day kK. cvySécpey, ‘by the bands and sinews.” 

ao7, Eph. iv. 16+, where see J. A. R. He considers that a¢7 here 
is not derived from amropat, ‘‘ touch,” but from dmrw, ‘‘ fasten” or 
“tie.” Thus it is used of a wrestler’s grip, e.g. Dion. H., de Dem. 
18, rots d@AnTals Tis dhnOwis \é~ews loxupas Tas apas mpocetwar de? Kal 
apuxrovs Tas \aBds: and metaphorically of the union of Democritean 
atoms, Plut. Moral. 769 ¥, rats car’ Erlkovpov adais cal meptmdoxats. 
Further, in the sense of a band or ligament it may have been a 
term of ancient physiology, cf. Galen’s lexicon of words used by 
Hippocrates (Gal. xrx. p. 87), adds’ Ta dupara mapa To aya, i.e. bands, 
from the verb ‘‘to bind.”’ In our passage its close connexion with 
the recognised physiological term ctvdecuos would appear to leave no 
doubt as to the legitimacy of this interpretation. 

Kal cuvScopov. Elsewhere in the N.T. (iii. 14; Eph. iv. 3; Acts 
viii. 23+) it=‘‘bond” ina purely metaphorical meaning. But in 
Dan. (Theod.) y. 6 as a semi-medical term, kal ol ctvdeopor THs dopvos 
avtod dveAvovro. So in Cant. vii. 2, Aq. (or Sym.) has cvvderpor, 
apparently understanding hammugé yrékayik (lit. the curved lines of 
thy thighs) as meaning the joints or the sinews. So in Eur. Hipp. 
199, pweréwy oivdecoua=sinews or joints, and in Galen (quoted by 
Lightfoot) civéecuo. are the ligaments properly so called. But it is 
hardly probable that St Paul had this more technical and limited 
meaning in his mind, if indeed he had heard of it. 

émrixopnyotpevoy, ‘‘being supplied.” 

An interesting word. For xopnyeiv instead of meaning ‘to lead 
a chorus” came to mean ‘‘ defray the cost of bringing out a chorus,” 
and hence sometimes ‘supply freely and bountifully,” or even 
“supply” and “equip.” In Hellenistic Greek the thought of the 
Chorus is wholly forgotten, but hardly that of freeness and bountiful- 
ness; cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; also Gal. iii. 5; 2 Pet.i. 11; Ecclus. xxv. 22; 
and 3 Mac. vi. 40, edwxoivro 6é dvd’ brd Tod Baciiéws xopnyovmevor. 
Aristotle speaks of cGua xdéddotra mepuxds Kal Kexopnynudvoy (Pol. 
TV, 1.1): 

**The force of él is not intensive, but directive, pointing to the 
accession of the supply”’ (Ell.). 
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What is supposed to be supplied by means of the joints and sinews 
is not stated. The apostle did not intend his words to be so pressed 
as to make him say that nutriment is conveyed to the physical body 
directly by such means. Rather he takes these as being the more 
evident means of the union of the body—without which it would fall 
to pieces—and for this reason the means of its receiving strength. 
The latest discussion of the word is in J. A. R. Ephes. iv. 16. 

kal cuvPiBafopevoy, ‘and being compacted,” ‘knit together,” 
see v. 2, note. 

Of the two participles émcxop. would appear to refer chiefly to a@ay 
and cuuPiB. to cwvdécuwy (Beng.). Thus cvpPiB. regards especially 
the external unity of believers. St Paul could not foresee the 
anomaly of Christian communities separated by external organisa- 
tion, and in any case would have considered such a state of things 
a cause of weakness. 

avée. For avéavw ef. i. 6, 10. 

Both adéw and avédvw are usually intrans. in the N.T. (as here), 
e.g. Eph. ii. 21, iv. 15, but not in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7. 

tHv atfnow. Accus. of the ‘‘inner object” or “content” which 
generally has, as here, a further definition by means of an adjective 
or genitive (see Blass, Gram. § 34. 3); cf. Matt. ii, 10, 

tov G00. Primarily increase which comes from God (so probably 
even 2 Cor. i. 12) but probably also designating the character of the 
true growth. Growth from God, and in conformity with Him, is 
only to be obtained by holding fast to Christ. 

20—iii. 4. Transition to the detailed practical directions of the 
Epistle (iii. 5—iv. 6). St Paul, first negatively (vv. 20—23), and 
secondly positively (c. iii. 1—4), describes in general terms the right 
attitude of the believer to Christ in his daily life. His life is not to 
be conducted on the principle urged by the false teachers, submission 
to rules (vv. 20—23), but on that of directing his attention and will 
towards Christ in His risen and ascended state. 

(v.20) If, as I said, you died with Christ, thus completely severing 
yourselves with Him from the rudimentary teaching of the world, — 
why, as though still finding pleasure in the world, are you being 
placed under the power of rules, (v. 21) that, for instance, forbid 
even the very touching of certain foods, (v. 22) (Though foods as 
such—you will remember our Lord’s teaching—perish in their yery 
use!) according to the ordinances and instructions of mere men ? 
(v. 23) Rules such as have the credit of wisdom in self-chosen cult 
and humility and severity shown to the body, not in anything 
honourable (??)—to mere repletion of your flesh ! 
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(iii. 1) If all such rules are useless and you also died with 
Christ and were further raised with Christ out of the old life into 
the new, make your efforts after the things above where Christ 
rightly belongs, and where He now is, seated in the place of honour 
and life-giving power, at God’s right hand. (v. 2) Fill your mind 
and heart with the things above, not with rules that belong to mere 
earthly life, (v. 3) for you died (and dead men have no more to do 
with earth), and your present true but spiritual life belongs to the 
invisible, bound up with Christ, in God. (v. 4) A time will come 
when this spiritual life of yours will no longer be hidden. When 
Christ (Christ, I repeat), who is our life itself, is publicly made 
known, then shall also you with Him—you in your true life with 
Him in His—be made known, and that in glory. 

20. ei. No ow. For the forcible brusqueness cf. v. 8 and con- 
trast iii. 1. 

dweOdvere. As already stated in vv. 11—13. 

Cf. Rom, vi. 8—11 where the argument closely resembles our 
vv. 20—iii. 4; also 2 Cor. v. 15; Gal. ii. 19. 

oiv Xpior@. In iii. 3, oly rE xpisrG@. See on i. 7. 

ovv, for Christ was, in a sense, under ra orovxela rod Kéopou until 
His death, being under law, Gal. iv. 4; ef. Gal. iii, 13. 

amo. Here only with dro@vijcxew. It marks more complete sever- 
ance than the dative (Rom. vi. 2). Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. vii. 6. 

Tay croixelwy TOD Kéopov, see v.8, note. The rudimentary teach- 
ing of the world, summed up in law with its rules and ordinances, 

tt (Rom. iii. 7, Gal. v. 11), &s (1 Cor. v. 3), favres, i.e. as if not 
dead to the world but still finding energy and pleasure in it. St Paul 
could hardly write dvres, even though he said ére yap juev év ry capkl, 
Rom. vii. 5. For the thought cf. also Gal. vi. 14. Your “life” is 
“in God,” iii. 3. For ¢#v év=“‘finding your interests and pleasures 
In,” of ui, 7: 

év kéopm. The absence of the article perhaps accentuates the 
contrast to ov Xpir@, and in any case emphasizes the character of 
the xécjos as compared with anything spiritual. 

SoypariterGe. Here only in N.T., but with doubtless some refer- 
ence to rots déypact, v. 14. It occurs occasionally in the Apocrypha, 
twice of religious enactments: 2 Mac. x. 8, Judas Maccabaeus and 
those with him é6oyudrisav...ravrl r@ T&v “lovdalwy eve kar’ évaurdv 
dyew ras dexdras huépas; cf. xv. 36. 

Whether it is in the passive or in the middle (R.V.) here is very 
uncertain, but the former is perhaps preferable as indicating the 
strength of the power exerted upon them, In this Epistle not the 
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Colossians, as such, but the false teachers are blamed (especially 
vv. 18, 19). Efforts were being made to place the Colossians under 
the bondage of ritual ordinances. ‘ Pamul’s question reveals. how 
inconsistent with their relation to Christ and His death is such 
bondage. To try to maintain it, is to try to keep in prison one 
whom death has made free” (Beet). The Vulg. translates it as 
transitive, ‘‘ decernitis,” for which there appears to be no parallel, 
and to which the context is altogether opposed. 

21. My ay pdt yedon pydé Olyys, ‘‘ Handle not, nor taste, nor 
touch.” 

On the force of the aor. subj. in prohibitions, and its infrequency 
in St Paul’s Epp., see Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 1906, pp. 122—126. 

The three prohibitions indicate the nature of the déyuara, and are 
on a seale both descending, apparently, in material appropriation 
and ascending in religious scrupulosity. 

On the relation of drroua to Oryydvw see Trench, Synon. § xvii. 

Apparently foods are the chief object of the prohibition (ef. v. 16), 
and it is not impossible that it concerns them exelusively. In this 
case ‘handle’? may refer primarily to taking food from the dish as 
they still do in the Hast, “taste” to perhaps eating anything 
above the size of an olive, ‘‘touch” to even grazing the forbidden 
food. Compare Wetstein’s quotation from Xen. Cyr. 1. 3.5, érav pév 
Too dprov apy, els cvdey Thy xElpa aropwmevov’ brav 5é robTwy Twos 
Olyys, evAds drroKxabalpers xetpa els TA YELpbmakTpa. 

22. d& éotw mdvta eis hOopdy TH droxpyce. A parenthesis giving 
St Paul’s judgment on the things that they are bid avoid. The false 
teachers say these must not be even touched and yet in their very 
use they perish! 

&. The antecedent is readily supplied in the objects of the pre- 
ceding prohibitions. 

éotiv...eis, of destination, Acts viii. 20; cf. Rom. xi. 9. 

els popdy. Physical dissolution, the present mark on all created 
things; Rom. viii. 21. 

TH atoxpyoet, ‘ by their using up.” 
Here only in the Greek Bible. ‘‘ The unusual word was chosen 
for its expressiveness: the xpjo.s here was an dméxpnous; the things 
could not be used without rendering them unfit for further use” 

(Lightfoot). The dative is of the cause or occasion. 

katd Ta évtdA\pata Kal Si8acKkadlas tov dvOpdawy. To be mieed 
with v, 21, and its preceding question. In this way rév dvOpé- 
mwv (article probably generic, merely human beings) becomes—the 
most emphatic part of the clause. Ye died with Christ and receive 
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orders from men! Observe that évrd\uwara x. didacKadlas are under 
the one article, cal didacxadias being, apparently, an enlargement 
and explanation of évrd\uara. Of the two words, é&vrdApwara (a) lays 
more stress on the authority commanding, and (b) refers more to 
positive rules; while didackadias suggests instruction and reasons. 

It is of even greater interest to notice that the relation of this 
verse to our Lord’s words in Matt. xv. 9—20 (|| Mark vii. 7—23) 
can hardly be accidental, but suggests knowledge on the part of 
St Paul of the incident and sayings recorded in the Gospel narrative. 
For (1) both there and here it is a question of insistence on dietary 
laws (perhaps the washings in Mark vii. 3—5 also include the 
thought of ude Giyys); (2) The destruction of foods by the natural 
processes of their consumption furnishes the same argument as to 
their unimportance ; (3) This is connected with the same blame for 
being led by the precepts of men based on Isa. xxix. 13. 

Observe that in both the Gospel narrative and St Paul use is made 
of the LXX. rather than the Hebrew form of the words, but that in 
St Paul the LXX. is less modified than in the Gospel narrative (see 
Swete on Mark, l.c.). 

23. dtwva, ‘‘ which in fact.” 

Referring primarily not to ra évrddpara x.7.rA. but to the precepts 
included under doypariferde (of which v. 21 is an illustration). 
Observe the strict difference between a (v. 22) in its direct and ex- 
clusiye reference to v. 21, and drwa including the whole class of such 
rules, and characterising them; cf, ili. 5,iv. 11. On ée7s see Moulton, 
Gram. Proleg. 1906, pp..91 sq. 

éoriv...exovta. The periphrastic present, stronger than éye, as 
marking ‘the prevailing character’’; cf. 2 Cor. ix. 12; Gal. iv. 24. 
Cf. Blass, Gram. § 62. 2; Moulton, op. cit. p. 226. See further on év 
TU Tut. 

Adyov. For the phrase Adyov exew cf. Hdt. 5. 66, Krew Odrys... 
déyov exer riv IvOiav dvareloat, “ Cleisthenes has the credit of having 
bribed the Pythia.”’ 

pev qualifies \dyov, suggesting that the reputation is in some way 
mistaken, but St Paul does not here add the usual 6é, which in this 
case would directly indicate the imperfection. For a similar sup- 
pression cf. 1 Thes. ii. 18, where see Lightfoot’s note. Chrysostom 
Says Adyov, od divayw, odk adjOear. 

coptas, i. 9, note. Observe that the common Talmudic name for 
the Jewish teachers is Hakdmim, ‘‘the wise.” Compare even Jerome 
(Bp. ad Algasiam, § 10, Migne, xxu, 1034), ‘‘Doctores eorum gogol, 
hoe est sapientes vocantur. Et si quando certis diebus traditiones 
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suas exponunt discipulis suis, solent dicere: of copol devrepetouow, 
h. e. sapientes docent traditiones.” 

éy, not instrumental, but marking the sphere in which their repu- 
tation for wisdom was acquired. 

€ehoOpyno (a, ‘‘in self-chosen religious service.” Here only in the 
Greek Bible. On 6pyocxela see v. 18. 

The prefix é@eXo- is found with more than a dozen roots, always 
laying stress on the voluntary character of the action suggested, and 
sometimes adding the notion of contempt, e.g. €@eAodovAela, willing 
slavery; €@eAoxdxnovs, wilful neglect of duty; é@edocodia, would-be- 
wisdom; é0e\ompdbéevos, one who voluntarily charges himself with the 
office of a mpdgevos. Here the suggestion is that the @pyoxela is 
gratuitous. The religious ceremonies so gladly and willingly under- 
taken are, after all, not asked for by the object of them. 

kal ratrevoppoctvy, v. 18 note. 

[kal]. See notes on Textual Criticism. If omitted, dgecdla odparos 
is a further definition of the two preceding substantives. They in- 
cluded it as inseparable from them. If inserted dd. cwu. is merely 
a further matter in which their reputation was acquired. In any 
case ad. od. is @ very important addition as a transition to the 
crushing indictment of the last clause. 

ddedia, cdparos, ‘and severity to the body.” R.V. Cf. Arist. 
Pol. 5 (8). 11. 31, dpecdds yew éavrdv, ‘‘to be unsparing of them- 
selves.” For the thought compare Enoch § 108, 7—9 where mention 
is made of ‘those who afflict their bodies, and are (for that) re- 
compensed by God...who gave over their bodies to torture, and who, 
since they came into being, longed not after earthly food” (Greek 
not extant). See too Hermas, Vis. m1. 10, where Hermas is warned 
that further revelation may injure his flesh. 

ovk év Tin Til Tpds TANTpOVIY THS GapKds. The text is almost 
certainly corrupt, the corruption lying probably in the words ovx év 
rym Twl, but there is no various reading of importance (except the 
addition of et non after 7.vf in the Latin MS. gigas, see Hort), and no 
plausible emendation seems to have been suggested. 

It will be best to consider the easier parts of the clause first. 

twAyncpovyv. Here only in N.T. but often in the LXX., generally as 
a translation of parts of the root priv ‘‘ to be satisfied,” in the sense 
of ‘‘satiety.” It may have a perfectly good connotation, e.g. Isa. xxx. 23; 
Judith vii. 21, but more frequently it suggests almost excess, as 
perhaps does our ‘‘repletion,” e.g. Ex. xvi. 3, 8; ef. Ps. Ixxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 25; Hos. xiii. 6; Ezek. xvi. 49; Eecles. y. 11, Sym. % 6é 
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Cf. the half technical use of it in Galen, Op. xv. p. 113, as quoted 
in Lightfoot, rdvrwy elwOdtwv od pdvov latpdv adda kal T&v ddd\wy 
‘EAAjvev TO Tis wAnTMOVAs dvoua MANY ws éripepery Tals brepBorats 
Tihs Tuppéerpov mogdryTos. Also Philo, De Vit. Cont. § 4 (u. p. 476 sq.), 
écblovot wey wore wh mewyv, mivovor dé Wore wh Suny, mAnoMoviy ws 
éxOpév re kal ériBoudov WuxAs kal cbuaros exTperbuevor (from Wetstein). 

So also in our present passage it probably means more than 
‘*satisfying” A.V. and rather ‘‘repletion.’’ ‘Indulgence” R.Y. is, 
strictly speaking, a paraphrase. 

THs capKés, cf. v.18, note. c&ua is the bodily organisation, odpé 
the animal and material side of it in contrast to the spiritual. It is 
only the lower part of our nature that receives ‘‘ repletion.” 

moos. Does this mean ‘‘against,” its neutral sense of ‘‘in re- 
lation to” being defined in a hostile sense by the context? So in 
iii. 13, 19; Eph. vi. 11,12. Cf. John vi. 52. So also many passages 
quoted in Lightfoot, e.g. Isoer. Phil. 16 (p. 85), rpos rods BapBdpous 
xphomov; Arist. H.A. ut. 21 (p. 522), cuppéper mpos Tas Siappolas 7 
ToatTn wddiora; Galen, Op. xu. p. 430, cuvédnkay...pdpuaxa mpos 
peovous rpixas. Our passage contains no such determination of equal 
certainty. If it exists at all it must lie in ov« év tyuq Tul. 

ovK év Ting til. It may be assumed that ri agrees with and 
depreciates r.u7, and cannot be understood as the masculine attached 
as an appropriating dative to tiuy, ‘‘not so that honour accrues to 
anyone” (Hofmann, P. Ewald). els tiuiv twit would have expressed 
this without ambiguity. Three interpretations may be considered. 

(1) Lightfoot following out, as it appears, suggestions from 
seventeenth century writers recorded in Pole’s Synopsis, p. 922, 
ll. 60—70, translates ‘‘yet not really of any value to remedy 
indulgence of the flesh,’ i.e. their teaching and practice failed in 
its chief aim, it was powerless to check indulgence of the flesh. For 
this sense of riu# he compares Lucian, Merc. cond. 17, ra Kawa rey 
brodnudtav év Tyg Twi Kal émmedela eoriv, and Hom. Il. 1x. 319, 
év 6¢ lj Tiuj. But in these examples ri is hardly ‘‘value” but rather 
‘‘honour,”’ ‘‘estimation.’’ Observe that riu as=‘‘ price” is not 
equivalent to ‘‘value,’’ 1 Cor, vii. 23; Isa. lv. 1; Ps. xliii. (xliv.) 13 ; 
Job xxxi. 39. 

(2) The whole clause from ovx« to capxés is joined closely to agecdig 
cwuaros, expanding it negatively; i.e. the body is treated in an 
unsparing way, not in any honour to the satisfaction of the flesh 
(viz. the reasonable demands of the body). So apparently Chrysostom 
and the later Greek commentators. But this (a) gives rAnouovjy an 
improbable meaning (vide supra); (b) fails to give sufficient reason 
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for the change from c@ua to cdpé; (c) is at best a tame conclusion to 
what evidently is intended to be a forcible passage. 

(3) The év is regarded as parallel to the preceding év, the repute 
for wisdom is acquired in é@eAoApnoxia, etc., not in anything that is 
honourable. 

And then the Apostle breaks off, contemptuously stating the result 
of it all—‘‘for the repletion of the flesh.” That is the actual result of 
all their trouble and rules—the lower nature is pampered, or as 
Hilary the Deacon, i.e. ‘‘Ambrosiaster,” concisely but bitterly puts 
it, ‘‘Sagina carnalis sensus, traditio humana est,” in his Commentary 
to be found in Ambrose’s works (vide Bengel who adds ‘Aurea 
sententia. Traditio inflat: sensum coelestem impedit’’). 

This (essentially Meyer) appears to be the best interpretation of 
a probably corrupt passage. 

Bengel and P. Ewald indeed would take pds x.7.A. closely with 
éorfy at the beginning of the verse, and Alford even with doyya- 
rifecbe, v. 20, but either ensuing parenthesis appears exceedingly 
improbable. 

[In this obscure passage it may be permissible to suggest another 
interpretation. Paraphrase thus: ‘‘which in fact have a specious 
look of wisdom (where there is no true wisdom) by the employment 
of self-chosen acts of religion and humility (and) by treating the body 
with brutality instead of treating it with due respect, with a view to 
meeting and providing against over-indulgence of the flesh.” The 
antithesis is between the ‘‘ascetic”’ view which practically treats the 
body as an enemy, and the Pauline view which treats it as a potential 
instrument of a righteous life. The object of both methods is to 
provide against over-indulgence of the flesh: the former is a specious 
but wrong method: the latter by giving the body its due place in the 
economy of human nature is really wise and Christian. For this 
claim of tu) for the body compare 1 Thes. iv. 4, Rom. i. 24. G. E.] 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CHAPTER II. 8. 


katd td orotxeia Tod Kéopov. 


I. The word crocxetov has a remarkable history, as may be seen 
from the following summary of its meanings, with the addition of 
the earliest undisputed authority in each case. Starting from the 
root idea of crotxos, a row, it means besides the line, i.e. shadow, of 
a sundial (Aristoph.): pe 

(a) A letter of the alphabet (7d f/@ 7d orotxetov, Plato), the 
alphabet, ra orocxeta. 
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(b) The A, B, C, i.e. the rudiments, or elements of a science. 

(c) The material elements of the universe (Plato; ef. Wisd. vii. 
17, xix. 18; 4 Mae. xii. 13), 

(d) The stars and heavenly bodies; the signs of the Zodiac, 
Diog. Laert. 6. 102, ra Sédexa croyeta. 

(e) The spiritual powers at the back of these elements, e.g. in 
the great Paris magic-papyrus the moon-goddess is orovxelov &dpOapror, 
and in the Képn kécuou of ‘‘ Hermes Trismegistus” the crovxeta come 
as gods before the supreme God and make their complaint of the 
arrogance of men. 

(f) In particular the demons or genii in nature. The Test. 
of Solomon (see Introd, p. xxvii.) speaks of ‘‘ the 36 crayela, the 
world-rulers (kocuoxpdropes) of this darkness” (cf. Eph. vi. 12) who 
address Solomon (§ 72). 

(g) Tutelary spirits (Byzantine writers). This usage is frequent 
in modern Greece, where crovxeid is used of the local spirit of the 
threshing-floor, the rock, ete. Observe also that cro:xyerdw and oro- 
xelwors are used of magic at least as early as the Byzantine writers. 

II. In the N.T. (b) is undoubtedly the meaning in Heb. v. 12, 
for crovxeia is defined by the following genitives; and (c) is almost 
necessary for 2 Pet. iii. 10,12; but much discussion has arisen over 
the other passages, Gal. iv. 3, 9 and our Col. ii. 8, 20. 

(1) It is urged! that St Paul, either in his own person or by way 
of adopting the terminology of his opponents, uses it in the sense of 
(f) or at least (e); that he is contrasting these genii or spiritual 
powers with Christ; that in Colossians (with which alone we are 
concerned) he says that the false teachers teach in accordance with 
these inferior powers (cf. also v. 15) and not in accordance with 
Christ. If this be right he is also perhaps contrasting the magical 
use of elements with the true Mystery (i. 26 sq.). 

The date, however, of the Test. of Solomon is most uncertain, and 
failing that we have no clear evidence that orovxeiov possessed this 
meaning at all as early as Ist cent. a.p. 

(2) The Fathers generally explain the passages in the sense of 
(d), thinking either of Gentile adoration of the stars, etc., cf. Augustine, 
dicunt omnia sidera partes Jovis esse et omnia vivere atque rationales 
animas habere, De Civ. 1v.11, or of the Jewish observance of new moons, 
feasts, and Sabbaths regulated by the moon, ete. So Chrysostom. 

But to both (1) and (2) there is the serious objection referred to in 
the notes. 


1 P. Ewald (in loco) adduces this as a striking example of the way in which 
Fashion leads even clear-sighted commentators astray, 


CHAPTER III. 


6. At the end of the verse Text. Rec. adds ém rovs viods ris drecbelas 
(from Eph. v. 6) with NAC(D), etc. ‘‘In D, however, they are written 
(though by the first hand) in smaller letters and extend beyond the 
line (in both Greek and Latin), whence we may infer that they were 
not found in a copy which was before the transcriber” (Lightfoot). 
The additional words are omitted by B, Sahid. Clem.-Alex.-MSS. 
Cyprian (Ambrst.). 

13. Kalds Kal 6 Kiptos éxaploaro vpiv. Kvpios is read by ABD*G 
vulg. xpicrds by Text. Rec. with X*("4)°CD>KLP, etc., Syrr. Egyptt. 
Chr. eds by N*. Apparently xpioréds and Oeds are explanatory of 
KUptos. 

14. 6 éotiw. So ABCGP. ds éorw, N*D*. gris, Text. Rec. with 
NeD’’KL, etc. Cf. ii. 17. The feminine is so easy that it gives no 
cause for the others. Of them és is easily explicable as an assimila- 
tion to ctvdecuos, whereas 6 is so difficult that it would readily be 
altered. 

15. 14 elpyvyn tov xpiorov. Text. Rec. reads #eod with X°C*D°KL, 
ete. Chr. Thdrt. Ambrst. Cf. Phil. iv. 7. 

év [évl] oopart. The numeral is omitted by B 67** sahid. 

16. 6 Adyos Tod xpiorod, N°BC?DGL, etc. vulg. sahid., Syr.Harcl.. 
rod kupiov, S* memph. Clem. Alex. rod deo9, AC* Thdrt. The fact 
that 6 Aéy. 7. xp. is unique doubtless gave rise to the other readings. 

21. épebifere BD'K, etc. apopyitere is read by NACD*GL from 
Eph, vi. 4. (On the Syriac verss. here see Lightfoot, add. note.) 

22. coBovpevor tov kipiov. An apparently unique phrase. Text. 
Rec. has the common expression Pof. Tov bedy with N°D°K, 


1—4. The positive side (see ii. 20, note), both in the reason 
adduced (cuvyyépOnre) and in the action commanded (74 dvw 
¢nreire), in which the only effective method of victory in the holy 
life is stated. The vv. thus serve as a transition to the practical 
charges of vv. 5 sqq. 
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1. «i, no more suggesting doubt than in ii. 20. It ‘“‘intro- 
duces the first member of a conditional syllogism; ef. Rom. v. 15” 
(Ell). 

ovy. With special reference to ii. 20—23 which included not only 
the statement of a false method of victory, but also an appeal based 
on the fact that they died with Christ once. But dying with Christ 
carries with it the thought of rising with Him, and to this St Paul 
now appeals, using a logical argument. The methods ‘of the world 
are useless. You died with Christ and you rose with Him. Use 
therefore your new position. 

Observe that we have a restatement of ii. 11, 12, but from a 
different side. 

cuvynyépOnre, ii. 12. I.e. raised up out of the old life and into full 
vigour of a new life, and this not alone but in union with Christ, the 
source of life (cf. v. 3). 

The aorist points to a definite time, viz. Baptism, see ii. 12, note. 

7® xptoro. The article takes up the Xpiorés of ii. 20 (cf. ii. 6, 
note). 

ta dvw, “the things above.” Whence Christ came; ef. John viii. 
23, duets éx TOv Kdtw éoré, éEyw éx Tdv dvw eiul. But v. 2 shows that 
“the-force of the plural is more direct here than in the Gospel. 

For dvw cf. also Gal. iv. 26, 7 62 dvw Lepovoadju. 

{yretre. Implying more normal effort than, e.g., émiumeire. 

Its complement is evploxw, Matt. vii. 7, xiii. 45 sq. Cf. also Phil. 
ii. 21, of wdvres yap Ta éavtdy (nrodow, od Ta Xpiorod Inood. 

But why does he say (yreiy at all? He employs it in direct 
command here only, and in indirect only in 1 Cor, x. 24, undels ro 
éavrod fnrelrw. Compare the compound phrase in 1 Cor. xiv. 12, 
apos Tiy olkodouhy tis éxxAnolas fnreire a mepiooednre. See also 
x. 33, xiii. 5; Phil. ii. 21; 1 Thes, ii. 6. Presumably the Colossians 
had been seeking spiritual victory by false methods, and he would 
now show them the true method. 

od 6 Xpiords éotiy. It is possible that és7w forms a periphrastic 
tense with xa@7evos, and if the immediate reference were still to the 
superiority of Christ over the angels (who themselves presumably are 
in rots dvw) this would be the best way of taking it. But St Paul is 
now concerned directly with the contrast of ra dvw to earthly and 
worldly rules, wishing to lead his readers to successful strife with the 
“flesh” (ii. 23). His thought therefore is that Christ, with whom 
they were raised, is above. Hence it is better to make éorw the full 
yerb, to which év deka 7. 6. kad. is appended as an additional, and 
glorious, encouragement ; cf, Rom, viii. 34. 
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év Seftd Tod Oeod Kabrpevos, “seated at the right hand of God.” 
The LXX. of Ps. cx. 1 reads xdOov é« defiov pov following the Hebrew, 
and wherever the N.T. directly quotes the Psalm this reading is retained 
(Matt. xxii. 44 || Mark xii. 36 and Luke xx. 42; Acts ii. 34; Heb. i. 13). 
But where, as here, merely the fact is stated, with only an indirect 
reference to the Psalm, the more natural form is used, Rom. viii. 34 ; 
Eph. i. 20; Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, x. 12, xii. 2; 1 Pet. ili. 227. 

The addition of this clause points out the supreme place of power 
which He now holds, from which therefore He can supply His people 
with all the grace that they require. 

Observe also (1) St Paul in Eph. ii. 6 speaks of God haying made 
believers sit together in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus, which 
appears to be a development of the thought here. This is promised 
in its fulness in Rev. iii. 21. 

(2) In Eph. i, 20, 21 he distinctly speaks of the session of Christ 
at the right hand of God as the sign of His superiority over all powers. 
Similarly also St Peter in 1 Pet. iii. 22 and the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Heb. i. 3 sqq. 

2. td dvw ppovetre. He emphasizes, by repetition, the thought 
of ra dvw ¢nretre but enlarges and deepens it. gpovely expresses the 
set and purpose of the mind. It ‘‘denotes the whole action of the 
phy, i.e. of the affections and will as well as of the reason” (Sanday- 
Headlam, on Rom. viii. 5), It therefore distinguishes the spiritual 
from the worldly character; cf. Mark viii. 33 (|| Matt. xvi. 23), where 
see, by all means, Dr Swete’s note; Rom. viii.5. St Paul uses dpoveiv 
eight times in Phil., ef. especially ii. 5. 

py ta él ths ys. For the phrase see especially i. 20, where 
Ta émwi 7. yjs is used, as here, in strict contrast to heavenly things, 
but where, unlike our passage, there is no connotation of ethical 
inferiority; cf. also v. 5. This inferiority is clearly expressed in 
John iii. 31; cf. also Matt. vi. 19, and Phil. iii, 19. 

Most expositors are of opinion that St Paul by this phrase is 
speaking quite generally, i.e. of ‘‘all things, conditions, and interests, 
that belong to the terrestrial,’ without any reference to the rules of the - 
false teachers (ii. 20—23), But in view of St Paul’s habit of dwelling 
on a phrase, and using it to pass on to a different but related subject, 
it is preferable to regard it as referring primarily to the earthly 
methods proposed by the false teachers for combating evil. St Paul 
bids his readers to be not taken up with questions of eating, drinking, 
and such like, which belong to the earthly life. There is a higher 
and better way. But the phrase in itself is so wide that it readily 
affords him a point d’appui from which to pass on to earthly things 
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generally (cf. vv. 3, 4) and in particular to such as are directly op- 
posed to true religion (vv. 5 sqq.). 

3. dmeOivere yip. To be taken up with things on earth is un- 
reasonable, for dead men have no more to do with such things. For 
the tense ef. ii. 12, 20, notes. 

Kal 7 {wr dpov. Ie. the life that followed on their death. Therefore 
not the future life as such but the real and spiritual life to which 
believers have already risen ; cf. v. 1, ii. 12, notes, 

Kékputrat, More like droxexpuupévos, i. 26, than amdxpudos, ii. 3 (see 
notes). For the thought is primarily not that of security but of con- 
cealment. Your life does not belong to the sphere of the visible (why 
then be taken up by the visible?) but is in God. 

“The Apostle’s practical aim is to direct the Christian away from 
the visible, mechanical, routine of Pharisaic or Essenic observance to 
the secrets of holiness which are as invisible to natural sight as is 
Christ Himself, in Whom they reside’ (Moule). 

There seems to be no close parallel to (wi...céxpurrar. Cf. perhaps 
Rev. ii. 17, rod wdvva rod Kexpuupévov. 

The perfect of course brings out the abiding state of things, in 
contrast to the definite action of dying (ame0dvere). 

ovy (ii. 5, 13) tO xptor@. Not as well as Christ, in the sense that 
both believers and Christ have true life in God. But in intimate 
fellowship with Christ. Their life is bound up with Christ. He is 
invisible, and with Him is their life; ef. John xiv. 19. 

év t@ OeG. God is the very antithesis to the material and visible, 
and the believer’s life is in God; contrast ii. 20, ws (@yres év 
KOTL@. 

Observe, by the way, the extraordinary rarity of the phrase éy ré 
Ged. It seems to occur only here and in Rom, v. 11; 1 John iv. 15, 16 
(absolutely); and in Eph. iii, 9; 1 Thes, ii. 2 (with additions) ; 
similarly év e@, Rom.ii.17; John iii, 21+; év 0e@ marpi, 1 Thes. i. 1; 
2 Thes. i. 1; Jude 1f. 

4. otav 6 xptords havepwby x.7.\. The connexion of thought 
with v. 3 is as follows: Concealment is necessarily only temporary 
(cf. Mark iv. 22); a day is coming when Christ will be made known 
in His true character and power, i.e. His glory ; but your life is now 
concealed with Him; yes, more than this, He Himself is our life; 
it therefore cannot but be that when He is manifested in glory you 
will be also. Observe that this verse not only developes the thought 
of xéxpyrra, but also by the magnificence of the hope supplies a 
further reason against being intent on things of earth. ‘‘Haec spes 
abstrahit a terra” (Beng.) ; cf. 1 John iii. 2, 3. 
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Stav. No dé, cf. ii. 20. The very abruptness brings out the hope 
more vividly. 

6 xptords. The fourth time in vv. 1—4. St Paul will do his utmost 
to help them to set their thoughts above. 

davepw8y, i. 26, note. 

% Coy jpov. ‘This is an advance on the previous statement, 7 Swi 
buav Kéxpurrat civ TS xpioT@, in two respects: (1) It is not enough to 
have said that the life is shared with Christ. The Apostle declares 
that the life is Christ. Compare 1 John y. 12, 6 éxwv roy vidy exer thy 
fwyv, Ign. Ephes. § 7, &v Oavarw (wh adynOw7H (of Christ), Smyrn. § 4, 
*Inoods Xpuoros 7d adnOwov hudv fAv; Ephes. § 3, Inoods Xpuords rd 
adiaxpirov nuav fqv; Magn. $1,’ Inoobd Xptorod rod dia ravrds judy Hv. 
(2) For buav is substituted judy. The Apostle hastens to include 
himself among the recipients of the bounty” (Lighif.; ef. i, 13, ii. 13). 

tore, 1 Cor. xv. 28, ‘‘ Prius non debemus postulare” (Beng.). 

Kal vpets. Here he reverts to the proper form of the argument, 
the more readily as he is speaking not of need but of honour. 

ovv atro. Observe the position of these words, (1) to keep & 
66&y for final emphasis, (2) to lay stress on the closeness of the relation 
of ‘‘you” and ‘‘ Him.” 

They also take up olv T@ xpior@ of v. 3. As surely as your life i is 
hidden with Christ while He is hidden, so shall you be manifested 
with Him when He is manifested ; ef. 1 Thes. iv. 14, 17. 

pavepwhi cece év 86. See notes on i. 11, 27. 

For the thought ef. Rom. viii. 17; Phil. iii. 21; 2 Thes. ii. 14; 
Heb. ii, 10; 1 Pet. v. 4, 10. On the nature of the “glory” as regards 
believers, see Moule. Even the body shares in it, 1 Cor. xv. 43. 

5—iv.1. Practical duties. 

vv. 5—17, in the individual life ; 
v. 18—iv. 1, in the social relations of a household. 

5—17. The individual life. 

vv. 5—11. Negatively (together with a general description of the 
new life), for sins are inconsistent with the new self. 

vv. 12—17. Positively, especially love, and knowledge of God’s 
word, and thanksgiving. 

(v. 5) The hidden life which will hereafter be manifested must, 
by all logic, take effect now. Put therefore to death your bodies 
and their parts, all of which have only to do with earth and are 
instruments of sin, thus including immoral actions, and wrong 
_ desires, and greed, for this is idolatry; (v. 6) on account of which 
' things God’s wrath comes down on the ungodly; (v. 7) and in 
these things you too once walked, when you found your interest and 
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\ pleasure in such things as these; (v. 8) But, as matters stand with 
you now, and in contrast to your former life, put off as disused 
garments all these things, including sins of disposition and speech. 
(v. 9) Tell no lies to one another (lying marks ‘“‘the old man”), thus 
stripping off the old worn-out self together with all the actions that 
belong to it; (v. 10) and putting on the new self, which is maintained 
fresh and vigorous with the object of gaining full knowledge (of God 
and all that pertains to our relation to Him) with no less a standard 
than God’s image, in accordance with the original design after which 
_ man was made; (v. 11) the image in which there do not exist any 
_ differences of either nationality, or ceremonial religion, or culture, or 
social standing, but everything means Christ, and in everything 
is Christ. 

5. vexpwoate ody. St Paul here begins the directly ‘‘practical”’ 
part of his Epistle, but characteristically (cf. Rom. xii. 1; Eph. iv. 1) 
joins it to the more doctrinal part by a ‘‘therefore.”” Life is indeed 
“hidden,” but it is hereafter to be manifested in its true nature, and 
must logically be taking effect in the present. 

ovy gathers up the logical result of ii. 20—iii. 4, with probably special 
reference to v. 4°, the glorious future. It is inconsistent with this 
futrre to let sins now live in us. 

vekpwoare, ‘put to death.” Cf. Gal. v. 24, and véxpwors in 2 Cor. 
iv. 10. 

7a pédn ta ert THs yas (v. 2). Observe, first, “Our bodies and 
all that pertains to them belong to the earth” (Beet); secondly, our 
several members which are the instruments of sins are spoken of as 
independent agents committing sin. Thus the thought is similar to 
our Lord’s words, Matt. v. 29, 30. Compare also Rom. vii. 5, 23. 

Of course the death is ethical not physical, but it is the physical 
limbs that are intended, to which St Paul attributes as it were separate 
individualities. ra él ras yas does not differentiate the kind of 
members but is a term that excellently suits our members. 

There appears to be no reason for thinking that St Paul already 
refers to the ‘“‘old man” v. 9, contrasting the use of the physical limbs 
for his earthly purposes with their possible use for Christ. 

mopvelay x.7.\. In apposition to ra wédy and giving examples of 
the way in which the members work if left to themselves. As included 
under the members, as their effects, these sins are of course to be put 
to death with them. 

Lightfoot puts a colon after ys and makes mopvelay x.7.d. “pro- 
spective accusatives which should be governed directly by some such 
word as dré0ec0e” (v. 8). It is true that the contrast between mor7é 
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and vuvi has dislocated the sentence in i. 21, ef. 26; ef. Eph. ii. 1—5, 
but in those examples there is no doubt as to the beginning of the 
sentence, whereas here ropyveiay would be strangely abrupt. In any 
case surely a much stronger term than dré@ecbe was to be expected 
with opvelay. 

Topvelav, dkabapoiav, maQos, éribuplay kakyv. Transition from 
the more specific to the more general, in two pairs, the first pair 
mentioning actions, the second states of mind. opyela, fornication, 
the common sin, not understood to be a sin, of all heathen peoples. 
axafapola, a general term, including all forms of sexual yice, cf. 
Eph. v. 3. dos, ungovernable desire, see Trench, Synon. § Ixxxvii. 
érOuuia, desire generally, sometimes in a good sense (Phil. i. 23; 
1 Thes, ii. 17), and therefore (because St Paul in this of all Epistles 
would be the least likely to teach the mortification of all human 
desires) defined here as xaxy. Compare érifupular capkixal, 1 Pet. ii. 11; 
al ém0, (rod cwparos), Rom. vi. 12, 7 émid. rHs capxés, 1 John ii. 16, 
and other phrases quoted in Trench, loc, cit. 

kal tHv mAcovetlav atts x.7.. The article is remarkable and its 
force is uncertain. (1) Blass, Gram. § 46. 8, says that “the additional 
clause yris x.7.d. entails its use,” and translates ‘‘and that prin- 
cipal vice covetousness.”” Compare v. 14, ri dyarnv. (2) “The 
particles kal ryvy show that a new type of sin is introduced with 
mreovetlay” (Lightfoot), as in Eph. v. 3 the same distinction is 
indicated by the change from kat to #. (3) Perhaps ropvelay, which 
as a concrete action does not so easily take the article, determined 
the anarthrous state of dxadapola, mdOos, émBuulay Kaki, but with 
mreovetia a new and abstract idea is presented and the article comes 
readily. (4) Possibly it is nearly parallel to 7a wéAn the figure of 
which corresponds well to zropveta, etc., but not to reovetla (apparently 
P. Ewald). 

In any case it is most improbable that mdeoveta is regarded as a 
species of the general term ém:duula, as Meyer-Haupt proposes. 

mXeovetta. Connected with fleshly lusts in Mark vii. 22; Rom. i. 29; 
Eph. iv. 19, v. 3; 1 Thes. iv. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 3 (perhaps), 14, and 
similarly m\ecovéxrns in 1 Cor. v. 10, 11, vi. 10 (perhaps), Eph. v. 5. 

Yet nowhere, as it seems, does it directly bear the sense of impurity, 
its connexion with this both here and in those passages being probably 
due to its representing the second of the two most striking aspects of a. 
materialistic aim, viz., sexual sin and the undue desire to possess. 
Observe that the latter is not necessarily miserliness. mdeovetla 
includes all excessive desire to have, whether the object of abes-be 
money, or land, or other means of self-gratification. ; 
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Lightfoot has many interesting quotations from Jewish and 
Christian writers on “the cult of wealth.” 

ATs ory, ‘seeing that itis”; cf. Phil. i. 28. More than a relative, 
for, by classifying, it adds a reason for the preceding prohibition; 
of, ii. 23, iv. 11. 

adSwroAatpia. By putting the visible before the invisible. For the 
connexion of idolatry with m)eoveéia cf. 1 Cor. v. 11, and esp. Eph. 
v. 5. The clause reproduces the thought of our Lord’s saying, Matt. 
vi. 24. 

6. 8v d, cf. Eph. v. 6. 

épxetar 1 dpyy Tod Geod. See notes on Textual Criticism. Not 
His feeling or attitude towards sin, but the external manifestation 
of that attitude; cf. Rom. i. 18, v. 9. This is regarded as coming 
with certainty on the ungodly (1 Thes. i. 10), in the final day of 
wrath (Rom, ii. 5). 

St Paul frequently appends a similar saying to his lists of sins, 
Eph. v. 6; Gal. v. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 10. Here it is the more needed 
in contrast to the hope of the godly in v. 4. Chrys. says, 6.a roA\\Gv 
amiyayev abrovs* dia Tv evepyeot@v T&v braptacay, did Tov weAdYTWY 
é& Gy dmndAdynuev KaKxav. 

7.. év ois. Certainly neuter with the short form of v. 6, and 
almost certainly neuter even with the long form, for ‘‘repurarety év is 
most commonly used of things, not of persons, especially in this and 
the companion epistle, iv. 5; Eph. ii. 2, 10, iv. 17, v. 2” (Lightfoot). 
In fact 2 Thes. iii. 11 appears to be the only passage in St Paul’s 
Epistles where this is not the case, exclusive of course of such phrases 
as mepirarety év Xpiorw. 

kal vets. In implied distinction from the ungodly among whom 
you no longer are. 

mepteratyoaré, cf. i.10. more, i. 21. 

Ore Ente ev TovToLs. Toros neut. emphatic (John ix. 31), and 
perhaps contemptuous. For ¢fv éy ef. ii. 20, finding interest and 
spending energy in these things, “tanquam in vestro principio, 
origine, elemento” (Beng.). Wetstein compares Cicero, Ep. 1x. 26, 
**Vivas, inquis, in literis? Quidquam me aliud agere censes? aut 
possem vivere, nisi in literis viverem?” 

8. vuvl 8, see i. 21. 

amd0erbe. drorlfecAac is used of putting off clothing, literally in 
Acts vii. 58, and metaphorically in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22 (in 
both passages contrasted with évdvec@ax), also probably in Heb. xii. 1, 
and Jas. i. 21. In 1 Pet. ii. 1 Hort (q.v.) thinks that the metapbor 
‘of clothing is not present, In our passage the reference is doubtful, 
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but on the whole probable, dexduvcduevo (v. 9) apparently carrying 
on and further defining the metaphor. 

Observe the tense. There is, ideally, to be no half-heartedness, 
or any time spent, in such putting off. 

kal tpets. Probably with a slightly different connotation from v. 7. 
‘*You also” in distinction from what you yourselves once did. 

Ta wavra, ‘them all” (Ell.); cf. i. 16. Primarily “‘ these things,” 
of v.7, but because sins cannot be arranged into separate compartments, 
as it were, St Paul proceeds to include under ‘‘them all” other sins 
of (popularly speaking) a different kind, viz. sins of disposition and 
of speech. 

épyyv. Doubtless suggested here by 7 épyh rod Oeod, v. 6, to which 
it forms a contrast. For this and the context compare Jas. i. 19— 
21, Bpadds els opyyv, dpyn yap dvdpos Sixacootyny Beod ovK épydferat. 
51d daroOépevor macay puraplay kal mepircelay Kaklas k.T.d. 

Oupdy. Of dpy7 and Oupds, dpy7 is the more settled and permanent 
feeling, @uuds the ebullition and manifestation, which may be but 
temporary. So especially Ecclus. xlviii. 10, explaining Malachi’s 
prophecy of Elijah (iv. 5), 6 caraypagels év éheypots els Katpovs, KoTdoat 
épyiv mpd buyod (of God, see also Rom. ii. 8). Compare Theodoret 
on Ps, Ixviii, 25 (Ixix. 25), dia rod @uuod 7d raxd SednAwWKE* Tovobros yap 
6 Ouuds* id 5é THs dpyhs 7d ériuovov' rovairn yap H THS épyjs pvors. 
Compare Trench, Synon. § xxxvii. 

kaklay, ‘‘malice”’ in the usual sense, ‘‘ malignity.” 

BrAacpyptay, “slander.” There can be no thought here of 
‘“‘blasphemy” against God (Matt. xii. 31), but only of false accusation 
against man (Rey. ii. 9). St Paul has the substantive only in two 
other of his lists of sins, Eph. iv. 31; 1 Tim. vi: 4, in each case 
evidently with the same meaning as here. 

alsxpodoylav, ‘‘abuse.” Here only in the Greek Bible. But 
ef. Eph. v. 3, 4, mopvela dé cal dxabapola mica 7 mAcovetla unde 
dvopatécbw év byiv, kabws mpérer aytors, kat aloxporys Kal pwpodoyla 
7 edrparedia. Strictly ‘‘turpiloquium,” such as ministers to wanton- 
ness, but if this is its meaning here we should have expected to have 
found the word in v.5, Hence Trench, Synon. § xxxiv., is probably 
right in giving to it the wider meaning of abuse generally, quoting 
Polybius, e.g. virr. 13. 8, ) kara Tov pirwy aloxpodoyla, and xxxt. 10. 4, 
alaxpodoyia kal Aowopla kara rod Baciiéws. The transition would 
be easier in an Oriental land than in our own, for Oriental abuse 
is generally foul. 

& Tod ordparos tpav. Hardly with drdfecde for the phrase cannot 
well refer to dpy}, Ovuds, kaxia. It rather adds a fresh point to 
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alsxpoNoyia, implying that such words ought to be stopped before they 
come out of the mouth. It marks, as it were, their final stage. 
Cf. Eph. iv. 29. 

9. pr] WevdeorGe cis AAAHAovs. That the change to the present tense 
suggests that the sin was still existing (cf. Eph. v. 18 uh weddoxecde) 
see the remarks by J. H. Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 1906, p. 126. The 
thought is expressed more fully in Eph. iv. 25. 

arekSvodpevor. Compare ii. 15 note, and déxdvors, ii. 11. The 
participle is dependent on pi Wetderde. But on the use of participles 
in imperatival sentences, see Moulton, op. cit. p.181. St Paul takes 
up the common sin of lying—which heathen, and even those in a 
iow state of Christian knowledge, hardly reckon as sin—and implies 
that it is a specially characteristic mark of ‘‘the old man.”’ 

The construction of the participles drexduvc. and évéuc. is doubtful. 
(1) They may state the motive ‘‘seeing that ye stripped off.” 
Compare the thought of ii. 11. (2) They may be, and probably 
are, synchronous, “stripping off” (so Lightfoot). In favour of this 
are the following considerations (a) the parallel passage, Eph. iv. 22 
—25, is certainly imperative in sense. (b) In v. 12 the imperative 
immediately follows. (3) Hofmann and P. Ewald strangely take 
dmexd. as beginning a new period interrupted and resumed in v. 12, 
in spite of the ody there. 

On the coincident action of the aorist participle vide supra, ii. 13, 
and ef. Gildersleeve, Syntax, §§ 339—345, and Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 
1906, pp. 130 sq. 

The participles are in the aorist, because the present would express 
a gradual or a repeated action, whereas ideally the action is complete 
in itseif and once for all. Even if experience shows that it must 
be repeated, yet on each occasion the act should be in itself com- 
plete. 

Tov madaidy. As compared with dpxaios, which has ‘‘a suggestion 
of nature or original character” (Thayer), radXavés thinks only of time 
(1 John ii. 7). But in earthly things the old in time becomes worn 
out (Matt. ix, 16, 17), and ‘‘ready to vanish away” (Heb. viii. 13), 
and therefore is a fitting epithet of that which should no longer be 
worn by those who have received the new birth. 

av@pwrov. By a curious figure of speech dv@pwros is spoken of as 
a vesture. It here almost=character rather than personality. Cf. 
Eph. iv. 22, 24, Rom. vi. 6. See Suicer, 1. p. 352. It is “the old 
self.” 

There is a similar metaphor in 2 Cor. iv. 16, ‘‘ubi Apostolus per 
prosopopoeiam ac imaginem fingit, duos homines esse in eodem 
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homine,”’ Suicer, 1. p. 351. But there the outer man is the physical, 
the inner the spiritual side of our nature. 

There can hardly be any reference to the first man Adam, for 
véos would then include a reference to the second Adam, Christ. But 
Christ is not dvaxawotpevos els érlyvwow (v. 10). 

ov tais modterty airod, “together with his doings.” In reality, 
though not in form, a further definition of rév maatoy dvOpwror ; 
the old state with all that this includes; not merely the old motives 
and the prominence of self, but also the various forms of action that 
belong to the self-life; cf. Gal. v. 21. 

10. Kal évdvodpevor, ‘and putting on.” See note on v. 9. 

Tov véov. As the unconverted state was described not as a congeries 
of separate sinful acts but as a living organism directed by a will, 
‘“‘the old man,” in which ‘‘self’? determined all the doings, so the 
state of the Christian is ‘‘the new man.” 

7. véov Tov dvakatvovmevov, cf. Eph. iv. 24, rov Kawdy dvOpwror, 
“of the two words véos and xawwés, the former relates solely to time, 
the other denotes quality also; the one is new as being young, the 
other new as being fresh: the one is opposed to long duration, the 
other to effeteness” (Lightfoot); ef. Trench, Synon. § lx. 

For the thought of ‘‘the new man” ef, Dalman, “Just as Paul, 
Gal. vi. 15; 2 Cor. v. 17 speaks of a xawnh xriots, so, too, Jewish 
literature is able to say that God fashions any one into a new creature 
(avn n2a—N3), Vay. R. 29, 30; Pes. Rabb. ed. Friedm. 146 b; 
Midr. Ps. ii. 9” (Words of Jesus, p. 178). 

TOV dvakawovpevov, ‘‘which is being renewed.’ In contrast to 
‘putting off” which is done, ideally, once for all, stress is laid on the 
continuance of the process of renewal. The new man is perpetually 
maintained in vigour and growth. He is thus the very antithesis 
to the worn out garment, ‘“‘the old man.” For the similar antithesis 
in 2 Cor. iv. 16, the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the 
word occurs, see v. 9 note. 

For dvaxaivwois see Rom. xii, 2, Tit. ili. 5. Compare Trench, 
Synon. § xviil. 


The force of ava in the compound may be (1) restoration, as Trench . 


implies, but not strictly to man’s primal state (Calovius), for “ this 
falls far short of the glorious truth” (Alf.). (2) merely strengthening 
the idea of xawoicfa:, emphasizing the contrast to the state that 
lately existed. This is perhaps the more probable. Cf, Moulton, op. 
cit. p. 112. (3) Possibly avd suggests that the renewal takes effect 


through the series of all the acts that make up the new man. ~~ 
Plummer (on 2 Cor, iv. 16) suggests that the expressions 6 fow 
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dv@pwros, etc. are of Platonic origin, and points out that ‘‘they should 
be noted as linking Epistles which are sometimes disputed, as 
Ephesians and Colossians, to Epistles whose genuineness is not open 
to doubt, as Romans and Corinthians.” 

eis érlyvwowv. On émiyvwors see notes on i. 6, 9. 

els marks the final aim of réy dvaxawovuevov; cf. ii. 2, and perhaps 
2 Pet. i. 8. Contrast in v. 9 the comparatively bald definition ‘‘with 
his doings,” for ‘‘the old man” has no future. 

Observe that émlyvwois is here absolute as in Phil. i. 9 (hardly 
Rom, i. 28, x. 2), but its exact reference is disputed. 

(1) The immediate contrast speaks of solely ethical duties, and 
thus érlyv. may here=practical knowledge in the moral sphere, the 
thought being that whereas ‘‘the old man” led to a wholly false 
perception of duties the result of ‘‘the new man” is a wholly right 
judgment concerning them. 

(2) Yet in view of (a). the fact that St Paul employs ériyvwors 
especially of the knowledge of God; (b) the claim of the false teachers 
to supply knowledge ; and (c) the wide suggestion made in kar’ elxéva 
k.7-., it is surely preferable to see this latter meaning here. The 
aim is knowledge, viz. of God, and this knowledge includes all other, 
e.g. the knowledge of His will in all the relations of life. 

kat elkova tod ktlcavros aitov. On eixwy see i. 15, note, and on 
xrifw, i. 16. 

(1) This difficult phrase is apparently based on Gen. i. 27, 
kar eixdva Oeod éroinoe avrév, or, as Aq. and Theod. translate, év 
elxévi Oeod Exricey avrovs. 

(2) It probably uses the partial likeness of created man to God 
as the basis from which to rise to a nobler thought, the final perfect 
likeness of the new man to Him. 

Thus this final image stands for St Paul as the norm (kard) 
according to which the development unto knowledge takes place. 

(3) Although it is grammatically possible to join xara x.7.d. 
solely to érlyywow (see Winer, § xx. 4) (i.e. a knowledge like God’s 
knowledge; cf. P. Ewald), yet such a limitation of the elkwy to 
knowledge is in itself improbable, and Eph. iv. 24, roy cawdy dvOpwrov 
Tov Kata Oeov xricbévra, points to the connexion being chiefly with 
Tov dvaKaivoupevor. 

(4) rob xricavros airév=God as Reals not Christ, least of all as 
Chrysostom quaintly interprets it when, contrasting rov mahaidv 
dvOpwrov, he says car’ eixdva Xpioto. rolro ydp éort, ‘kar’ elxdva rob 
xrloavros airév,” émel kal 6 Xpiords ob mpds yijpas éreNeUryoev, GAN od'Tws 
jv Kadds, ws unde Eorw elretv, This, of course, is quite consistent 
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with the fact that St Paul can elsewhere speak of believers becoming 
cupmdppous THs elxdvos TOO vlod a’rod (Rom. viii. 29). The aorist refers 
to the time of the dvayévynors in Christ; cf. cruc@évra, Eph. iv. 24. 

On the improbability of efxwy here directly referring to Christ 
(i. 15), see Lightfoot. Eph. iv. 24 has xara @éov. 

(5) atréy naturally refers to roy véov (dv@pwroyv), not to man as 
such (Gen. i. 27). 

11. daov. (1) Probably this refers to the eikdéy, the image in 
which the new man will eventually be. In that future perfected 
likeness to God there will be no Greek, ete., but Christ will be all 
and in all. (2) Perhaps the direct reference is to the véos dv@pwros 
(cf. Matt. xxvi. 57, where the verbal antecedent is Kasd@av), the 
state of the new man as such being already opposed to all worldly 
distinctions. 

ovk ev, “there does not exist.” é (1 Cor. vi. 5; Gal. ili. 28 ter; 
Jas. i. 17+) ‘‘is not a contraction of évecr., but the preposition é¢v, 
évi, strengthened by a more vigorous accent, like 271, mapa, and used 
only with an ellipsis of the substantive verb’ (Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 28). 
It is stronger than éo7, but, in view of 1 Cor. vi. 5, the translation 
“there cannot be ’’ (R.V.) would appear to be too forcible. 

"EdAnv kal Iov8atos. For similar contrasts see Rom. i, 16; 1 Cor. 
xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28. (1) In the other passages "Iovéatos comes first 
because the stress is on difference of religion, and the Epistles of the 
Second Group had a primary reference to the overweening claims of 
Judaism. Here the emphasis on religious distinctions is brought out 
by mepirouy Kal dxpoBvoria. Hence we must see in “HAM. x. ‘Iovd. 
chiefly the thought of nationality, and as addressing Colossians St 
Paul naturally puts “E\dny first. (2) Thus the pairs of words deal 
with (a) nationality, (b) pre-Christian religion, (c) culture, (d) social 
relationship. Distinctions in all these things have no existence in 
the ideal image to which the Christian will be brought. 

Teptropy Kal dkpoBveria, In religious matters St Paul naturally 
puts first what was to him as a Jew the higher type. Yet ‘‘ if it is 
no advantage to be born a Jew, it is none to become as a Jew; 
compare 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. v. 6, vi. 15” (Lightfoot). 

BdpBapos, XkvOns. Probably cai was here omitted because these 
two do not, properly, form a contrast. Rather =xv6ys is the furthest 
type of BapBapos. Then the xaéi having been once omitted it would 
not be natural to reintroduce it into the following pair. BdpBapos, 
from being the onomatopoeic designation of a man ignorant of the 
proper language and speaking only a foreign tongue (Berber is said 
to be the same word, but formed independently of Greek, by Egyptians 
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to express non-Egyptian peoples), readily acquired the notion of 
uncivilised; cf. duadis Kai BdpBapos, Ar. Nub. 492. See by all 
means Lightfoot’s note with a noble quotation from Max Miiller. 

ZKvOns. While Sym. in Gen. xiv. 1, 9 translates Elam by 
oxvday (possibly Aq. also in v. 9), and further also in Gen. xiv. 9 
Goyim also possibly by oxv@éy (a not unreasonable translation), the 
LXX. has the word (besides Zxvddy més Beth-Shean) only in 
2 Mae. iv. 47, 3 Mae. vii. 5, in each case a synonym for savages. 
Compare Jos. c. Ap. u. 37. It is interesting to notice in Wetstein, 
that Polybius, 1x. 28, classes Scythians and Galatians together, 
and, that we Britons may take our proper position, Cicero, Scythia 
and Britain, De Nat. Deor. 11.34. For details and theories concerning 
the Seythians see Schmidt’s article in Hncycl. Bibl. 

SotAos, ékevOepos. A distinction always present in every congrega- 
tion of early Christians, yet abolished for them in Christ. St Paul 
would have special pleasure in mentioning this in view of the 
accompanying letter to Philemon. On the whole question of slavery 
in the early Church see the Introduction to that Epistle. Compare 
also, infra, the summary of v. 22—iv. 1. 

adhAd mavra Kal év mdow Xpirrds. Observe the overwhelming 
emphasis in the position of Xpurés. év maow is probably neuter, 
for there is nothing to suggest a change of gender, as there is in 
1 Cor. xii. 6, 7, 6 évepyGv ra mdvra év maow. éxdorw dé K.T.X. 

Observe that “all” hardly expresses the distributive sense of ravra 
and é macw. Our idiom would be ‘‘ Christ is everything and in 
everything.” St Paul says this partly from his enthusiasm of hope 
in future perfection; partly to meet once more the claims of the 
false teachers for superiority in their teaching (especially BdpBapos, 
Z«vOys) ; but chiefly to show the inconsistency of any unbecoming 
actions towards others. In the true standard of life all such differences 
vanish ; every distinction and every relation is satisfied by Christ and 
by our common relation to Him, 

vv. 12—17. The individual life considered positively. 

(v.12) I say put on (for with such an ideal this duty is evident, 
and the fact that you have been chosen of God, both consecrated 
and beloved, requires it) tender feelings and behaviour towards 
others, humility, meekness, patience, (v. 13) bearing the faults and 
failings of one another and forgiving each other as too the Lord 
forgave you—so, I say, must you. (v. 14) In addition to these put 
on love, which binds together all the graces in perfection, (v. 15) and 
let Christ’s peace, which you possess, always act as umpire in your 
hearts, for it was to inner peace that you were also chosen, and you 
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are in fact one body. And, both as result and cause of peace, be 
ever more and more thankful. (v. 16) Let Christ’s word dwell 
within you in abundance and in practical knowledge; as you teach 
and warn each other by holy song, as you express your thanks, 
singing in your hearts to God Himself. (v. 17) Do I say ‘‘In your 
hearts’? Not there alone. Let everything that you do, in word or 
in deed, let all things, I say, be done in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to your God and Father by means of Him alone. 

12. &Svcar%. Taking up évdvoduevan (v. 10), but applying the 
figure to details. Here also is the aorist chosen because the present 
would imply an only gradual acceptance of the following virtues (cf. 
note on dmexdvoduevor, Vv. 9). 

ovv. Including the argument from dexduvodmevar, v. 9, but with 
special reference (ef. ii. 6, 16, iii. 1, 5) to the immediately preceding 
words; i.e. because this active life of godliness is alone consistent 
with the ideal set before you. 

és. By mentioning their actual state (Eph. v. 8; Phm. 16) he 
shows the reasonableness of the act commanded. 

ékAekrol tod Oeov. Contrast éxdexr&v Peo) (Rom. viii. 33), Here 
rod marks perhaps a slight pause in thought after éxAexrol, but less 
strong than our English ‘‘ chosen and that of God.” St Paul leaves 
the thought of the new man and reminds his readers of their having 
been chosen by God. 

On éxXexrés in the N.T. see Lightfoot, and for its relation to the 
O.'T. see especially Hort on 1 Pet. i. 1 and ii, 9, who brings out the 
truth that ‘‘ God’s choosing is not for the sake of His chosen alone ; 
they are chosen because He has a special ministry for them to perform 
towards the surrounding multitude....As is the election of ruler or 
priest within Israel for the sake of Israel, such is the election of 
Israel for the sake of the whole human race. Such also, still more 
clearly and emphatically, is the election of the new Israel. Nor is 
the principle of less validity in respect of the individual members of. 
the new chosen race. Each stone in the spiritual house of God has 
its own place to fill, and was chosen by God for that place. Each 
member of Christ’s spiritual body has its own work to do, and was 
chosen by God for that work.” So here St Paul evidently employs 
this epithet to urge them to greater consistency in their relation to 
others. ; 

This is not the place to discuss the technical sense of ‘‘ elect”’ in 
theology. That St Paul used it as meaning more than admission 
into the visible Church, and saw in it the actual reception of spixitual 
blessings on the part of the “ elect,’ may be inferred from Rom. viii. 33, 
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ris éyxadéce. kata éxkNexr&v Oeod; eds 6 dixacdvy. But he nowhere 
seems to say that the éxXexrof cannot be lost, which is of the essence 
of the meaning of the word in Calvin’s system. Calvin appears to 
have used it in the sense attached to it in the Gospels, e.g. 
Matt. xxii. 14. é«Xexrdés occurs only here in the third group of the 
Epistles. But Eph. i. 4 is somewhat similar in argument, ka0ws 
éEedétaro judas €v adt@ mpd kataBodHs Kdopov, elvar Huds aylous x.T.d. 

ayvor, i. 2, note. This and qyarnuévoe can hardly be (1) vocatives, 
for there seems to be no parallel to such an address (ct. Heb. iii. 1, 
ddedpol dor) ; nor (2) substantival expressions to which éx\exrol rod 
Geo forms an attribute ; i.e. “‘as holy and beloved ones elect of God,” 
for all the emphasis lies on éxXexrol; nor (3) certainly predicates 
after éxNexrol, i.e. ‘chosen of God to be ay. x. #yam.,”’ for there is no 
example of such a use of éx\exrés. Ct. the infinitive after the verb, 
Eph. i. 4. But (4) they are simply fresh epithets unfolding thoughts 
included in ék\exrol: and thus strictly speaking subordinate to it, 
not co-ordinate; i.e. ‘‘chosen, including of course being consecrated 
and being loved.” Thus do regards the Colossians as set aside for 
God’s use out of a sinful world, and jyarnudva as being the objects 
of special divine love. Bengel’s note is interesting : ‘‘ordo verborum 
exquisite respondet ordini rerum: electio aeterna praecedit sanctifi- 
cationem in tempore: sanctificati, sentiunt amorem, et imitantur,” 
But he is surely wrong in his interpretation of jyamrnuévo, St Paul 
saying nothing about our realisation of God’s love. 

kal. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

Hyamnpévor. See note on ayo. Pass. partic. of believers, 
1 Thes. i. 4 (eldé7es, ddeXpol Hyamnpévor v1rd [Tod] Oeod, Thy ékdoytv 
ipav); 2 Thes. ii. 13; Jude 1+. It indicates ‘the settlement and 
fixity of the Divine love; on whom He has set His love” (Moule). 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to remember that each of the three 
epithets is used of Christ (e.g. éxAexrés, 1 Pet. ii. 4 ; dyros, Mark i. 24; 
jnyarnpévos, Eph. i. 6). If believers share His privileges, and if 
eventually He will be to them everything (v. 11), let them now put 
on His virtues. 

omddyxva. Literal, and perhaps in conscious contrast to ra “édn 
of v. 5. The viscera were considered to be the seat of the emotions, 
as “heart” with us. Cf. 1 John iii. 17, Phm. 7, 20. In Phm. 12, 
om\dyxva is purely metaphorical. See further Plummer on Luke 
i. 78. Strictly owddyxva refers to the nobler viscera, ‘the heart, 
lungs, liver, etc., as distinguished from the évrepa, the lower viscera, 
the intestines, e.g. Aesch. Agam. 1221, oly évrépos te orddyxva” 
(Lightfoot on Phil. i. 8). But in the only two passages in the LXX. 
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where it represents 2 Hebrew word, Pro. xii. 10, xxyi. 22, it has not 
this limitation, nor in Aquila and Symmachus, Gen. xliii. 30; Amos 
i. 11, nor in Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, Isa. kui 15. 

oixrippod, sing.t. Apparently a possessive genitive. Contrast Phil. 
ii. 1, and ef. Luke i. 78. 

Xpnereryra, “‘ kindliness,”* “sweetness” (Rheims in 2 Cor. vi. 6 ; 
ef. Matt. xi. 30). The subst. is used in the N.T- by St Paul only, 
e.g. 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22. xpyerés oceurs in the parallel passage 
in Eph. iv. 32. 

See Trench, Synon. § lziii., who says it is a grace “ pervading 
and penetrating the whole nature, mellowing there all which would 
have been harsh and austere.” olxripyés may move us to do kind 
things but xeye7é7ns makes us do them in a kindly way. 

Taravodpoctvyy, ii. 18, note. Cf. the list in Eph.iv.2. Neander, 
Plant. t. 483—5 (the reference is due to Ell.), has some remarks on 
this word all the more valuable from his Jewish experience. He says 
e.g. “‘rax. bears an immediate relation to God alone, and according 
to the Panline views can be transferred to no other being; men and 
created beings in general are not its objects; for humility is the 
sense of dependence on the Creator as such, and places the whole 
assemblage of created beings on a level....Yet he who is rightly 
penetrated with the feeling of dependence on God in reference to his 
whole existence and conduct, and with the nothingness of everything 
human while living only for oneself, will not pride himself in his 
abilities, but feel that they are bestowed upon him by God for a 
definite object, and must be used in dependence on Him; in his 
intereourse with others, he will bear in mind the defects, the limits, 
and imperfection of his own character and abilities, and his dependence, ~ 
with that of all other men, on their common Lord.” 

™patrnra. Humility leads to meekness, the receptive attitude of 
the soul towards another when that other is in a state of activity 
towards it. It is exercised primarily towards God, Matt. co 29, 
but, as receiving all things at His hands, issues meek- 
ness towards men. Compare Trench, Synon. oe 

paxpoCupiay. See i. 11, note. ‘‘ Patience,” *‘ for 
spirit of mind that exeludes all uvitation at the 4 
of others ; ef. 2 Tim. iv. 2. > a 

13. dvexspevor ddArAoy, * ‘ Bearing with one : noth 
in | Eph. iv. 2 with the addition &v dydrp. So of C oe 
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in this specific form, for, as is implied, we are each in some ways 
trying to others. 

kal xapifopevor (ii. 13, note) €avrots. Beng. notes ‘‘dvex. in offensis 
praesentibus, xapr¢. offensas praeteritas.” For we not only tend to 
irritate others, but also we all sometimes do positive harm to them. 

éauro’s perhaps for variety (cf. Blass, Gram. § 48. 9); cf. Eph. iv. 2 
with 32,1 Pet. iv.9,10. ‘But perhaps as though the whole Church 
were one person, as it is actually the one Body of Christ, so that 
forbearance towards a fellow-Christian is forbearance towards our- 
selves,” Beet; ef. also v. 16. It also readily serves as a transition to 
the thought that as Christ forgave us so should we forgive others. 

édv Tis mpos Tiva exy poppy, ‘‘ cause of complaint.” poupy here 
only in the Greek Bible, though found in the poets. ‘‘ Quarrel,” 
A.Y., is an archaism, directly from Vulg., ‘‘si quis adversus aliquem 
habet querelam.” Compare the verb in ‘‘they were the principal 
motives of it, and therefore ought least to quarrel it,” The Trans- 
lators to the Reader (A.V. 1611, 11th paragraph). 

Kabds Kal 6 Kiptos éxapicaro tpiv. See notes on Textual Criticism. 
On xaplfoua see ii. 13, note. 6 xv’pos almost certainly represents 
Christ. Forgiveness is predicated of Christ directly only here, as it 
seems in the Epistles (contrast His claim in the Gospels), yet as 
‘*neither the Father judgeth any man but He hath given all judgment 
unto the Son” (John y. 22), His forgiveness is, in its final form, 
through the Son, and it is easy to leave out of sight the ultimate 
source of forgiveness in the Father and think only of its immediate 
source in the Son (ef. Beet), In Eph. iy. 32 the fuller form is used. 
Moule compares Acts v. 31. 

ottws Kal vpets. For the thought compare the Parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant, Matt. xviii. 23—35, though there is no evidence 
in our passage that St Paul was acquainted with it. 

According to the punctuation adopted by WH, a colon after 
poughy, we are to understand xaploacde after bmeis, and then of 
course a fresh imperative in v. 14. But it is questionable whether 
the force of xyapifduevor is not carried to the end of v. 13, the words 
otrws kal juets being only an emphatic resumption of the duets already 
included in it; ef. Bengel, ‘‘xapifduevor... Hine pendet, sic etiam vos.” 
In this case v. 14 depends grammatically upon évévcacbe (v. 12). 
There will then of course be only a comma after poudyr. 

14. éml rac 8 rovros. It is tempting to interpret él locally 
‘‘on all these” (cf. Matt. ix. 16), and if évdtcacbe, v. 12 (see last 
note), were not so far off this would perhaps be justifiable. But in view 
of Luke iii. 20, rpocé@nxev kal rodro émi waow, and Eeelus. xxxvii. 15, 
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kal éml maar Tovros denOnre Twiorov (Abyb3 DY)), it probably = “in 
addition to”; so Blass, Gram. § 43. 3. In any case, of course, a 
garment put on in addition to others will be over them. P. Ewald, 
however, apparently interprets the phrase as referring to an additional 
charge by the Apostle ; in addition to what I have said—Love, etc. 

THY dydmrnv,i.4,note. This marks a distinct advance on vv. 12, 13. 
For the virtues enumerated there either refer to separate acts, or to 
states of mind that have but partial influence on the character. 
They can, to some degree at least, be exercised while the heart is 
still but coldly affected towards others (ef. 1 Cor. xiii. 3). Therefore 
St Paul here demands active love to others which embraces all our 
relations towards them; ef. Rom. xiii. 10. 

The addition of the article is due, probably, to its greater importance 
than the virtues mentioned in v. 12. 

6 éotiv. See notes on Textual Criticism, as also at i. 27, ii. 17. 
The neuter cannot refer to the action of ‘* putting on love” (B. Weiss), 
for this as such is not cuvd. rt. redernros, but doubtless refers to 
dydrnv, ‘‘the antecedent being viewed under an abstract and 
generalized aspect” (Ell.; cf. Meyer). Blass’ explanation is hardly 
different when he says (Gram. p. 77), ‘‘This phrase 6 éo7r has 
become as much a stereotyped formula as the equivalent rofr’ éoru 
(rouréori).”’ Cf. Eph. v. 5. Barn. xv. 8. 

civSerpos, ii. 19; Acts vill. 23; Eph. iv. 3}. In the LXX. it 
nowhere refers to clothing. Anarthrous, probably as predicate after 
the verb substantive. The article would have implied “‘the bond 
which all recognise as existing,” although they may not know that 
love is that bond ; ef. Middleton, Gr. Art. m1. § 3. 2, ef. 5. Compare 
2 Thes. iii. 17. Perhaps it is followed by the article to exclude the 
possibility of the reXewrns being a mere quality. 

It is hard to determine whether St Paul intended the image to be 
that of the outer robe or of the girdle. The former, however, 
whether the orod# of the upper classes or the iudriov of the traveller 
(cf. Hastings’ Dict. 1. 625), could hardly be said to bind anything 
together, whereas this is the characteristic of the girdle. This 
therefore appears to be the more probable. That (avy is not used 
lies in the wish to express the fact of binding. 

To interpret cvvderwos as=otvbeors, bundle, totality (ef. Ign. T'rall. 
3, otvdecuov arogré\wv) suits neither N.'T. usage nor the context. 

THs TeAdTHTOS. Heb. vi. 1+; ef. rédevos, i. 28, iv. 12. 

(1) ‘‘Perfection” not ‘‘maturity,” for the latter is inconsistent 
with the image of a bond. (2) Some have supposed that itYofers 
to the perfection of the community. So, it would appear, the early 
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Western scribe who inserted éyéryros as a gloss. But we should have 
expected some hint that St Paul is passing in thought from the 
individual to the community. Such a hint occurs in v. 15%, and the 
passage is definitely made in v.15». (3) Assuming that the perfection 
is that of the individual, what is the exact force of the genitive? 

(i) It may be the genitive of apposition. So probably Eph. 
iv. 3, & t@ cuvdéoum Tis elpyvns. But in our case this would either 
(a) make love = bond = perfection, i.e. love itself be perfection, 
which, though true in one aspect (Rom. xiii. 8—10), is suggested by 
nothing in our context; or (b) it would = love is the bond in which 
perfection consists ; but there is then but little force in ‘‘ bond,” for 
we should expect to find a clear intimation of what is bound. In 
Eph. iy. 3 this is evidently the community. 

(ii) It may be the subjective genitive: ‘“‘love is the bond which 
belongs to, is the distinctive feature of perfection” (Ell.); or the 
genitive of quality, ‘‘a perfect bond” (P. Ewald). This is very 
similar to (i) (b), and the same objection applies. 

(iii) It is probably the objective genitive in one of two senses, 

(a) Tedebrns is a condensed way of expressing the various 
graces whose state and interrelation are perfect. Love binds them, 
and maintains them bound, in such a way that lacking it they would 
cease to have perfection. For such a use of otvdecpos cf. Plato, Rep. 
x. 14, p. 616 c, which Chrysostom seems to have known, diadverac 
yap mdvra éxelva (i.e. v. 12), dv wh pera dydrns yivnra. mdvra éxeva 
airn cvoplyyer: rep av elrys ayabdv, ra’rys amrovans, obdév éstiv, AAA 
Stappet. Kal dv rpdmov ext mdolov, Kav peydda H Ta oKedn, TA OE brogid- 
para ph 7, ovdev Spedos x.7.A. The difficulty however is that it gives 
to reXecérns & Meaning which is, no doubt, possible but strained. 

(b) A simple explanation, at first sight, is that perfection is 
regarded as an abstract quality which love binds on to the virtues, 
Love is not perfection but its addition makes all perfect. The force 
of atv in civdecuos would then be ‘‘binding on perfection with the 
virtues.”” Such is the meaning in cuvdéw, Heb. xiii. 3+, ‘‘as bound 
with” the prisoners. But though this interpretation suits reevdrys 
better, there seems to be no parallel to this use of ctvdecuos, which 
when followed by a genitive of the object is spoken of as exercising 
its conjunctive force on that object. 

On the whole (iii) (a) appears to present the least difficulty (cf. 
Lightfoot). 

Before leaving this verse it is proper to notice that it suggests 
a curious enquiry as to the language in which St Paul thought. 

(1) rededrns may be expressed in Aramaic by xninge} or 
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NM, which is closely akin to xp or Dow, “peace,” and 
indeed in Syriac often means ‘‘peace”’ (e.g. Pesh. 2 Cor. xiii. 11, 


IZatad996 1Sa. laSXo, 6 Beds THS aydans Kal elpjrns). 
d a 


Hence if St Paul was thinking in Aramaie, “ perfection” (in v. 14) 
would readily suggest to him xal 4 elpyvy (in v. 15). 

In this connexion it is at least a curious coincidence, if nothing 
more, that while in this passage St Paul speaks of ‘the bond of 
perfection,” in Eph. iv. 3 the words are “the bond of peace.” 

Compare for this point especially C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, 1. 19. 

(2) If, on the other hand, St Paul thought in Greek, redecérys 
may possibly have suggested to him the peculiar word of v. 14, 
BpaBevérw, For in the Hexaplaric fragments the Thummim of Urim 
and Thummim is sometimes represented by reXecérys, either in the 
plural, Ex. xxviii. 30, rods dwricpods kal Tas TedeLdrnTas (Ag., Sym., 
Theod.), or the sing., Deut. xxxiii. 8, reXevdrns cov Kal didax7y cov 
(Sym.), and the function of the Urim and Thummim appears to have 
been precisely that of acting as umpire, i.e. BpaBevew; cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 
41, LXX. 

15. «al merely copulative, not ‘‘ atque ita” (Beng.). 

7 elpyvy Tod xpicrod. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

The peace possessed by Christ (elpjvny rhv éuhv) and given by Him 
to His followers (didwus duty), John xiv. 27. Not primarily peace 
towards others but the rest of the soul that has accepted Christ’s 
salvation. Hence St Paul at the end of the verse can join to it 
thanksgiving. The exact phrase occurs here only, but Phil. iv. 7 
approaches it in meaning and effect. 

BpaBevérw, ‘‘act as umpire.” Here only in N.T. For meaning see 
note on KkaraBpaBevérw, ii. 18. ‘‘ Wherever there is a conflict of 
motives or impulses or reasons, the peace of Christ must step in and 
devide which is to prevail” (Lightfoot). 

év tais KapSlais dpav. The addition is necessary to show that St 
Paul does not mean that the community is to appeal to the peace of 
Christ, but each in his own heart. This reaches further, for “such 
settlement of debates there would quite preclude all harsh conflicts in 
the community ” (Moule). : 

els Hv kal &kAnOnre. The relative is half causal (ef. i. 18, note), and 
the cai ‘‘marks the introduction of an additional motive” (Alf.). 

The emphasis is obtained in a different way in 1 Cor. vii. 15. __ 

év [évl] oopart. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

év states the result of the call, ‘‘into” and now ‘‘in” one body. 
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Compare, besides 1 Cor, vii. 15, Gal. i. 6. Eph. iv. 3, 4 illustrates 
both this and the connexion of thought in our passage. 

If év cwuare be read St Paul means ‘‘in a community,” as con- 
trasted with the merely individual call. If évi be genuine he em- 
phasizes the essential oneness of this community; cf. Rom. xii. 5. 
You were called to inner unity and also are in fact in external unity. 

kal edxaptoro. ylvere. The connexion is probably as follows: 
Your want of love is due in measure to lack of rest in soul, and this 
to not realising what has been done for you (cf. i. 12). Thankfulness 
has a reflex action on peace in the heart, and on love to others. 

evxdpicros here only in N.T. In the LXX. it is found once, 
Proy. xi. 16, in the sense of ‘‘ winning,” ‘‘agreeable”’ (cf. the twofold 
meaning of ‘‘grateful’’”). But such a sense here, besides being very 
weak, is excluded by the universal use of evxapicretv and evxapioria in 
the N.T. 

16. 6 Adyos Tod xpierot. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

As in v.15 St Paul bade his readers allow the peace of Christ to 
decide any conflict of motives, etc., so here he desires that the word of 
Christ may dwell in them. Further this indwelling of Christ’s word 
is closely connected with thanksgiving, of which indeed it is both 
cause and effect. 

The phrase 6 éyos rod xpicrod is unique, but is so akin to 6 déyos 
rod kuplov, 1 Thes. i. 8; 2 Thes. iii. 1, and 6 Adyos Tod Aeod, i. 25 
(where see note), that the genitive is doubtless subjective as in those 
phrases. It is the word uttered by Christ, the revelation that He 
brought in speech and act. 

évouxe(rw. See note on i. 19 (karouxjoa). 

évotxety also is used of sin dwelling in St Paul (Rom. vii. 17), of God 
dwelling in the believer as in a temple (2 Cor. vi. 16), of “His Spirit” 
dwelling in believers (Rom. viii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 14), and of faith 
dwelling in Timothy’s grandmother and mother (2 Tim. i. 5)t. 

The expression is more personified than 6 Ady. [rod Beod] év butv 
pévec (1 John ii. 14), and more comprehensive than éav...7a pyuard 
pou év buiv melvy (John xy. 7). 

éy tpiv. Even though St Paul is about to speak of the oral inter- 
course that believers are to have with one another, the force of év is 
not to be weakened to mean ‘‘in you as a collective body,” but must 
be taken in its full sense, ‘tin your innermost being.” Cf. 6 éorw 
Xpurrds ev dpiv, i. 27. 

mrovotws. Cf. Tit. iii. 6, 2 Pet. i. 11. Here the meaning is, Let 
the word be well known by you, and let much of it be well known 
by you, so that as you need it there may be abundance of it at your 
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disposal. To change the figure, be at home in the Gospel story, and 
let it be at home in you, so that it may be always ready for use. 

év tao copia. On each part of this phrase see the notes at i. 9. 

Commentators are greatly divided upon the question of the refe- 
rence of these words, whether to the following d:ddeKovres x.7.d., OF 
to the preceding. i. 28 has been taken to support either way, for 
while the phrase there evidently belongs to that which precedes, this 
is, in fact, ‘‘warning and teaching,” which here follows. But Eph. 
i, 8,and probably ec. i, 9, are in favour of joining it with the preceding 
words. The sense then will be that the word of Christ should dwell 
in them not only abundantly but in that ‘‘knowledge which sees into 
the heart of things, which knows them as they really are” (J. A. R. 
on Eph. i. 8), and this in every case which requires the exercise of 
such knowledge. 

Si8doKovtes kal voulerodvres. See notes, i. 28. 

Observe the loose connexion of these participles with an imperative 
having a different subject; cf. esp. Rom. xii. 9. And see Blass, 
Gram. § 79.10. Cf. Moulton, Gram. Proleg. 1906, pp. 180 sqq. 

éavtods, v. 13, note. 

Wadpois, Upvots, dats mvevparikats. Cf. Eph. v.19. ‘‘ The datives 
describe the instruments of the d.éax7 and vov#ecta” (Lightfoot). 

Of the three synonyms Waduds suggests a musical accompaniment 
(cf. the x:@dpac of the Elders in Apoc. y. 8, where see Swete), and 
therefore perhaps words composed with special attention to rhythm 
and musical cadence, of which the O.T. Psalms and the Songs of 
Zechariah, Mary, and perhaps Simeon, are typical examples. wtuvos 
(here and Eph. v. 19+) suggests praise to God; ef. Heb. ii. 12. 57 
on the other hand is a general word, used of secular songs, and there- 
fore duly limited here by mvevyarixy. See further Trench, Synon. 
§ Ixxviii. 

Observe (a) The use of hymns and sacred songs would naturally 
be taken over by the Christians from the Jews, in whose Prayer-books 
sacred songs have always held an important place. For quotations 


from Philo see Lightfoot. (b) St Paul is however speaking primarily _ 


of singing not in ‘‘ Church,” but at less formal, and apparently social 
meetings. There is nothing in the context to suggest the former. 
In order to enter into the meaning of the passage we must suppose 
the early Christians to be like persons who have received deep 
spiritual blessing at a Mission or in a Revival. Such is the sense 
of the greatness of the salvation they haye received that all their 
thoughts and interests turn to spiritual things, and they readily, and 
as it were naturally, speak of them and praise God for His mercies, 
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and that in more emotional forms than ordinary speech. We indeed 
have been accustomed to regard such raptures as abnormal, but 
perhaps they are rather the earnest of the full spiritual results here- 
after to be enjoyed. 

év xdpitt. (1) Probably ‘‘in thanksgiving,” not exactly ‘‘thank- 
fulness,” gratitude, the feeling, but the act of giving thanks, the 
utterance itself. So rw dé Ae@ xdapis, 1 Cor. xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; ef. 
ix. 15; Rom. vii. 25. So also probably 1 Cor. x. 30. Cf. also the 
var. lect. in Phm. 7. If this interpretation be right the phrase is to 
be taken preferably with the preceding words. It then describes the 
sphere in which the teaching and warning take place—‘by means of 
Psalms, hymns, spiritual songs in (your) utterance of praise.” The 
article, if it had been genuine, would have defined the utterance as 
“yours.” The following clause then naturally turns to their inmost 
feeling. Observe that the phrase indicates the existence of an under- 
current of thanksgiving that appeared in v. 15 and reappears in v. 17. 

(2) Many expositors however, especially those who read év ry 
xapire, translate ‘‘in grace,” understanding the article either of the 
grace of the Spirit (or the grace brought to them at first, i. 6), or of 
the grace that the Colossians enjoyed. But there is nothing in the 
contéxt to suggest this special mention of grace, whether it be con- 
nected with “ teaching and warning,” or with ‘‘singing.” 

(3) A few have understood xdpis here in the sense of ‘‘ acceptable- 
ness,” “sweetness” (cf. iv. 6), joining it either with what precedes 
(so Luther, ‘‘ Lehret und vermahnet euch selbst mit Psalmen und 
Lobsingen und geistlichen lieblichen Liedern,” and Tyndale, “and 
spretuall songes which have favour with them”) or with what follows. 
So Davenant and Grotius and especially Reiche (quoted by Abbott), 
““recte et perspicue éy xdpire ddovres ii dicuntur, qui carmina sacra 
cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita ut etiam cul- 
tioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” 

But this may be regarded rather as a conceit than a serious inter- 
pretation ; St Paul was not training a choir. 

adovres év tais KapSiats dpdv. gow is found in the N.T., ||Eph. 
v. 19; Rev. v. 9, xiv. 3, xv. 3 only. Probably it does not, strictly 
speaking, qualify d:dacKovres k.7.d., but adds a fresh and independent 
form in which the indwelling of Christ’s word shows itself. 

év (1) Perhaps instrumental “singing with your hearts.” Such, 
apparently, is the meaning of the simple dative in the parallel 
passage, Eph. v. 19; cf. Judith xvi. 2, doare 7G xuply év KuuBadros. In 
that case St Paul lays stress only on the heart-reality of this singing. 

(2) But probably local, “singing in your hearts,” suggesting not 
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only reality but also silence. Observe that if Christ’s peace is umpire 
there (v. 15) songs will easily arise there. ° 

On kapdias cf. ii. 2. 

7® ew. In contrast to teaching man by external utterance, as in 
the earlier part of the verse. Not 7d xvplw (||Eph.), which would have 
been ambiguous here. The Father is the final aim of everything, 
including praise and thanksgiving, v. 17. 

17. Kal may, ‘‘and everything.” As he thinks of the song going 
up in the heart to God he passes on to the spirit that should animate 
the whole life. No detail is to be excluded as common, but each and 
all to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus. Parts of this thought 
are expressed in v. 23 (7q@ xvplw), and 1 Cor. x. 31 (els ddEav Geos). 

The construction of way x.7r.\. is probably, to quote Meyer, ‘‘ the 
absolute nominative, placed at the beginning with rhetorical em- 
phasis, and syntactically independent.” 

dtu édy mounte. Wider than 6 édv rojre, v. 23. Cf. 1 Cor. xyi. 2. 

On édy for dy see Blass, Gram. § 65. 7, and in particular Moulton, 
Gram. Proleg. 1906, pp. 42 sq. 

mavra. (1) This takes up the preceding way or édv, and regarding 
the sense rather than the form is naturally plural. 

(2) It is accusative governed by roe?re understood from zafre. 
Cf, 2 Cor. v. 13; Mark xiv. 29. See Blass, Gram. § 81. 1. 

év dvopart kuplov Incov. The exact phrase appears to occur here 
only. (1) It probably means ‘‘as representing” Christ. Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, pp. 197 sq., quotes a papyrus of 37 A.D. in which 
an oath of fealty to the Emperor Caligula taken by the inhabitants 
of Assos in Troas is signed by five mpecBevral, after which group 
of names occur the concluding words: otrwes kal bmép ris Tatou 
Katoapos LeBacrod Tepuarvixod owrnplas evéduevor Al KamirwAly (sic) 
ZOvcav TH THs TWodews dvduart, i.e. as representing the city. (2) Chry- 
sostom explains it as in every act calling on Christ for help (avrov 
kah@v BonOdv). 

Observe év dvou. xuplov “Incod. For év dvdu. xpuorod would not 
equally have suggested the personal life of Jesus of Nazareth as our — 
pattern (cf. St Paul’s use of ‘“‘ Jesus” in 2 Cor. iv. 10—14; 1 Thes. 
iv. 14), and év dvdu. Inco} would not have suggested His unique 
character and His present claim and power (ef. 2 Cor. iy. 14). 

evxapiorovvres, i. 3, 12; cf. v. 15. 

7@ Oe@ watpl. Cf. i. 3, note. 

Here probably the Fatherhood has no primary reference to Christ, 
but to the Colossians. They are to thank Him who is both God-and 
Father, the object of all reverence and the source of all love. 
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8V avrot. Thus this clause means that St Paul will have the 
joyful tone of the Colossians’ lives (v. 16), and their performance of 
every act in Jesus’ name, united to conscious reference to God who 
gives all, this thanksgiving itself being only acceptable by means of 
the Lord Jesus. Cf. Heb. xiii. 15. 

18—iy. 1. The social relations of a household. 

vv. 18—19. Wives and Husbands. 
vv, 20—21. Children and Fathers, 
v. 22—iy. 1. Slaves and Masters. 

(v.18) Wives! subject yourselves to your husbands, as is, after 
all, fitting in the Lord; (v. 19) Husbands! Love your wives and be 
not severe to them. 

(v. 20) Children! obey your parents in all things, for this complete 
obedience is well pleasing in the Lord; (v. 21) Fathers! Be not 
exasperating to your children, lest they be discouraged. 

(v. 22) Slaves! obey in all things your earthly lords, not in 
acts of eye-service as pleasers of men, but with a simple, single, 
aim, fearing the one Lord. (v. 23) Whatever ye do, carry it out 
willingly as to the Lord and not men, (v. 24) knowing, as you do, 
that from the Lord you shall receive as your due the just recompense 
of your inheritance above. The Lord, even Christ, I say, serve. 
(v. 25) For, even though you are but slaves, he that does wrong to 
his earthly lord shall receive back the wrong he did—the Lord above 
makes no distinction, whatever your position or privileges may be. 
(iv. 1) Ye lords! Render on your part justice and fairness to your 
slaves, knowing well that you as well as they have a Lord in heaven. 

18—iv. 1. Exhortations to the constituent parts of a Household, 
In each case the weaker part is mentioned first, as in || Eph. v, 22— 
vi. 9. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 18—iii. 7 and contrast 1 Tim. ii. 8—15. 

The reason why St Paul here goes into such detail is not self- 
evident. It has been suggested (1) that he wishes to counteract 
any misunderstanding of v. 11, as though he were there proclaiming 
a social revolution; (2) that he wishes to show that whereas the false 
teachers urged arbitrary asceticism, he finds that “ the daily round, 
the common task,” supplies all that is needed for the manifestation 
of the Christian life. But (3) it is obvious that after the high, not 
to say transcendental, description of the basis, and the possibilities, 
of life in Christ, which he has given us in ce. i. and ii., it is very 
natural that he should point out how this life is to manifest itself 
in the everyday relations of family life. In v. 13 he has already 
given an instance of the way in which Christ is our example and 
standard, : 
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18. ai -yvvaixes. On the article and nominative used as the voca- 
tive see Blass, Gram. § 33. 4. Moulton, op. cit. pp. 70, 235, Cf. 
Matt. xi. 26; Luke viii. 54. This is the typical form of the vocative 
in Hebrew, the article lending itself with special ease to the Hebrew 
love of pictorial effect. 

trotdccerbe, “subject yourselves.” To children and slaves he 
says Uraxovere (vv. 20, 22), i.e. obey single commands, but here he 
speaks of the general attitude (compare Rom. xiii. 1), consistent with 
the natural state of things (1 Cor. xi. 3). Compare troragcecOa: of 
women in 1 Cor. xiv. 34; Eph. vy. 24; Titus ii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

as dvqkev, “as is fitting.” 

In the N.T. peculiar to this group of Epistles, Eph. v. 4; Phm. 8. 
In the LXX. it is used figuratively of ‘‘coming up to” and “ per- 
taining to” either persons (1 Mac. x. 42, xi. 35 ter) or a moral 
notion (Ecclus. Prol. 1. 9, rév els matdelav kal codlay daynkbyTwr ; 
2 Mac. xiv. 8), and then of coming up to an ideal, i.e. being fit 
and suitable in the abstract (1 Mac. x. 40, ‘‘and I give every year 
15,000 shekels of silver from the king’s revenues, dé t@v rémrwy Tov 
avnkévTwy”). This last sense alone occurs in the N.T. 

Observe that St Paul uses not the present but the imperfect as 
in Eph. v. 4 (a ov« avixev, W.H.). ‘The past tense perhaps implies 
an essential @ priort obligation” (Lightfoot), Gildersleeve, Gk 
Synt. § 220, seems to call such an imperfect the ‘Imperfect of 
Sudden Appreciation of Real State of Affairs.” In this case the 
sentence would mean, ‘‘ Submit yourselves to your husbands, which 
is, after all, fitting in the Lord.” 

év kuplw, v. 20, iv. 7=in a life ruled by Christ. 

19. otdv8pes. On the article see v. 18. 

dyamate tas yuvatkas. The command is enlarged in || Eph. v. 
25—33 and reasons are added. 

In this relation above all others is love the fulfilling of the law. 

Kal pr mikpalvere mpds attds, ‘‘and be not severe towards 
them.” 

mxp. is used literally in Apoe. viii. 11, x. 9, 10. 


Both according to derivation and according to the use of mixpla 


(see J. A, R. on Eph. iv. 31), ‘be not bitter” is a natural and even 
here possibly right translation. But with us “bitterness” implies 
a deep and generally half-cynical resentment, and the usage of 
mikpalvw, mapamrixpatyw in the LXX. is far from being so uniform 
as to make this meaning necessary, for they are frequently used 
to translate Hebrew words signifying “to be angry,” “to provoke,” 
ete., e.g. Ex. xvi. 20; Jer. xxxix. (xxxii.) 32; Deut. xxxii. 16 (aapamcxp. 
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B, éxmixp. A). Perhaps “be not cross” or ‘‘be not severe” would meet 
the case best. Cf. Jos. Antt. v. vii. 1, Abimelech acts tyrannically 
mpos Tods TOU dikalov mpootauevous Exmikpatyduevos. 

20. td réxva. || Eph. vi. 1—3. 

trakovere, v. 22. See note on brordccecde, v. 18. 

Tots yovetotv. In contrast to a mark of the ungodly (yovedow 
dees) both then, Rom. i. 30, and in the last days, 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

katd mavta. Emphatic. Such a case as that contemplated in 
Matt. x. 35—-37 || Luke xii. 53 would not exist in a strictly Christian 
household, and in any case réxva implies an age with which inde- 
pendent thought and action are hardly consistent. The terms in the 
Gospels are dv@pwros, vids, Ouydrnp. 

tovto yap, i.e. this complete obedience. 

evdpertov éoriy, ‘‘well-pleasing.”” The compound adjective, verb 
and adverb are peculiar to St Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Ct. dpeorés in St John (viii. 29 and 1 John iii. 22) and Acts (vi. 2, 
xii. 3). In || Eph. vi. 1 obedience is called dikacov, here it is regarded 
as giving pleasure. To whom is not stated, presumably to any and all 
who see it, including of course Him to whom the very springs of our 

_ actions are open, Heb. iv. 12, 13. 

éy Kuplw. Cf. v. 18. It is impossible to follow the Peshitta in 
translating ‘‘ before our Lord” (cf. Heb. xiii. 21, 7d evdpeorov évasriov 
airod; cf. 1 John iii, 22). It, however, probably read 7@ xvplw; cf. 
its translation of Eph. v. 10. 

21. ot warépes. The change from yoveis (v. 20) seems to forbid 
the inclusion of mothers here (contrast Heb. xi. 23), who are too in a 
distinctly subordinate position to fathers, and therefore have, strictly 
speaking, less effect upon the temper of the children. 

pr] épeOlfere. See notes on Textual Criticism, 

Elsewhere in N.T. 2 Cor. ix. 2 only, and there in a good sense. It 
is but slightly different from mapopyifew, || Eph. vi. 4, which ap- 
parently signifies irritation of a less deep and more transitory kind. 
épe#. in Aquila (Prov. xy. 18, xxviii. 25) and Symmachus (Prov. xxix. 
22)=stir up strife, in 1 Mac. xv. 40=stir up the people, i.e. to invade 
Judah. The only passage in the Greek Bible at all closely resembling 
the usage here is 2 Mac. xiv. 27, 6 6€ Bacidebs ExOupuos yevduevos Kal 
tais TOO mavrovipov diaBorais épeOicGels, ‘and the king, falling into a 
rage, and being exasperated by the calumnies of that most wicked 
man” (R.V.). Observe the present tense; it is the continuance of 
exasperating acts that leads to the result deprecated. 

tva pt} dOupdov. déuuet here only in N.T. Compare Deut. xxviii. 
65, kal Sdoe cor Kipios exe? xapdlay d@vuodcay (A), where B has xapé. 
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érépay dweGodcay; Judith vii. 22, xal @Otunoey Ta varia abror; 
Symmachus, Ps. ci. (cii.) 1, rpoceuxh 7G rrwxG, & TE GOupety airév. 

It=the deep discouragement that persons have, especially children, 
when they find that they can do nothing right. All subsequent 
commentators quote Bengel’s words: d6uula, fractus animus, pestis 
juventutis. 

22—iv.1. Slaves and Masters. 

Aod\o must have formed a large proportion of the believers in St 
Paul’s days, and their behaviour to théir masters (whether Christians 
or not) must have been an important matter, if Christianity was to 
show itself capable of winning all classes. 

ree Paul of course had special reasons for enlarging on this subject 

his Epistle to the Colossians. He did not wish to be thought to 

asad e Onesimus’ fault of running away, much less that of stealing 
(as it appears), and yet he desired to show the possible nobility of 
even the slave life. Hence the net result of these verses is to main- , 
tain the status quo of slaves (in contrast to any revolutionary scheme | 
based & such a passage as v. 11, drov ob« &...d00\os, éebOepos) 
and indeed to improve the character of the service rendered by 
putting each slave (still qua slave) into direct relation toa higher 
Master. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18—25. _ 

The connexion of the verses is as follows : , 

(22) He bids them obey thoroughly, because they fear the one 
Master, (v. 23) working with free impulse as to Him, (v. 24) knowing 
that He (at any rate) will pay fully (in their ease the Inheritance). 
Therefore (St Paul sums up) serve the true Master, Christ. (v. 25) 
For a slave who does wrong shall be punished impartially. (iv. 1) The 
reciprocal duties of masters, justice and equity, for thay deat > mal 
Christ. 

22. ot SovAor, trakovere, vr. 20, note. 

trois Katd odpxa xvplots. For xara cdpca, 
relationships, see Rom. ix. 3. The phrase both insists 
of visible facts (cf. Rom. xiii, 1), and hints at # 
else, a Master not xara cdpxa. 

Chrys. explains it only in part, when he says t 
are over their bodies only, and that only for a time, 76 «peér 


plural suggests various acts of eye-service; ef. 
is the earliest known example of the word. _ 
ds dv@pamdperxot, cf. note on i. 10, dpes: 
Eph. vi. 6t. phe Oo ae Ps. lii 
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migev dod dvOpwraptcxwy, where the LXX. appears to have read 2M, 
“hypocrite,” instead of the Massoretic 720, and Pss. Sol. iv. 8, 10, 


dvaxadiat 6 Aeds Ta epya dvOpdrrav dvOpwrapéckwy...€v T@ ééalperBat... 
dvOpwrdpeckov Nadobyra véuov wera ddov, which brings out the flattery 
implied in the word. Mere obsequiousness may conceal contempt 
or malice (see Moule). Compare Gal. i. 10. 

GAN év drAdtyTt KapSlas. || Eph. vi. 5. 

amos is strictly ‘without folds,” “single” as contrasted with 
“plicate,” thus exactly opposed to rodvrdokos; Job v. 13, Bounny be 
moduTNOkwy ekéotnoe. By an easy transition it=in Plato, Rep. vt. 
4, 547 », ““non-compound.” Thus the substantive brings out the 
singleness of aim (cf. Matt. vi. 22), the simplicity of will and purpose 
in the heart, in contrast to double motives. So 1 Chron. xxix. 17, 
év amdbrnte kapdlas mpocOuphOnv wavra tadra: Wisd.i. 1, év dadérqre 
xapodlas (nrhoare adrév. Compare an inscription ‘found near Sunium, 
not earlier than the imperial period,” which after warning persons 
against sacrificing in the temple without fulfilling certaify purifi- 
cations, adds xal evetNaros yévoi[r]o 6 Beds To’s Oeparevovow amy TH 
ywox7 (Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 258). 

PoRobpevor tov ktpiov. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

Serving your many earthly masters thoroughly because you fear 
the One. Only here has g¢ofetc@a, when used of religious ‘‘fear,” 
Christ (v. 24) for its object. Compare Eph. v. 21. 

23. 6édv wore. This and the two following verses are an explan- 
ation and expansion of PoBovmevor Tov KUptov. 

é ux7s. || Eph. vi. 6. Referring not to singleness of purpose (v. 22), 
but to ready impulse in contrast to external constraint (cf. Delitzsch 
Psychol. p. 241 Eng. Trans.), ‘‘ Worke ye of will” (Wyclif). 

épyater@e. In connexion with roe?y, also in John vi. 28; 3 John 5. 
Of the two roe appears to be the more general word, épydterOar to 
indicate result (‘do your work’’), not merely toil and fatigue as 
such (xomridw, i. 29). 

ds t@ Kuptw Kal ovK dv@pdros, || Eph. vi. 7. The ov« sharply 
contrasts men with the Lord. They are of course to be serving 
their earthly masters, but these as such are as nothing compared 
with Him whom they serve when serving them. 

24. elSdres, cf. iv. 1; Phm. 21; || Eph. vi. 8. 

Especially of what is known long since, known as a fundamental 
proposition, e.g. Rom. v. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 58; 2 Cor. i. 7; Gal. ii. 16, 

Here giving a reason for hearty work. 

6rt dard Kuplov, i.e. Christ, as everywhere in v. 18—iy. 1. 
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||Eph. vi. 8 has rapa xvplov, i.e. receiving at His hands. dé is 
general, the direct agent or means is simply not stated. 

The absence of the article is perplexing. (a) Lightfoot interprets 
‘“‘a master” (iv. 1), calling attention to the fact that the article ‘‘is 
studiously inserted in the context, vv. 22—24, rév Kupiov, T@ Kuply, TO 
kuplw.”” (b) But xdpios so easily loses its article (e.g. vv. 18, 20) 
when the English translation must still be ‘the Lord”’ that this is 
perhaps preferable here. Compare 1 Cor, vii. 22. 

dtroAnpwperOe. Perhaps ‘receive to the full”; ef. Luke xvi. 25, 
but probably ‘‘receive as due”; cf. Luke vi. 34, and, on the whole, 
Rom. i. 27. 

av avtamdsoo.v. Here only in N.T. but dvrarédoua, Luke xiv. 
12; Rom. xi. 9+. 

‘The just recompense,..the double compound involves the idea of 
‘exact requital’’ (Lightfoot). Compare the note on dvravar\npa, 
i. 24. The point of this statement is that slaves were not, strictly 
speaking, paid for their work, and could have no inheritance. 

THs KAnpovoplas. Gen. of apposition. The Christian inheritance 
is here placed in the future. For its being also present see Hort 
on 1 Pet. i. 4. That «Anp. does not imply hereditary succession, 
but ‘sanctioned and settled possession,’ see (besides Hort) Dalman, 
Words of Jesus, p. 125. 

7® Kuplw Xpiot. Observe (1) St Paul here first defines whom he 
means by ‘‘the Master.” (2) In v.17 appealing to the example of 
our Lord’s life on earth he said xuplov Incod, but here when speaking 
of His present majesty and authority he says 7. cup. Xpurr@. 

SovAevere. Almost certainly imperative. Recalling draxovere (v. 22) 
and épydteobe (v. 23) with its appended reason (its participial clause), 
St Paul sums up his charge in one phrase—‘‘ Serve the Master, 
Christ.” He then appends a reason for this, v. 25. 

With the right reading (no ydp in v. 24, and ydp instead of dé in 
v. 25) dovdedere if indicative is insipid and even tautological. The 
following ydp would then refer not to dovdevere but to the general 
command, vv. 22—24, : 

25. 46 ydp ddikav Koploerat § 74S(knoev. Does St Paul here desire 
(1) to encourage the slaves by reminding them that if they are ill- 
treated their masters will be punished in due course by God, or (2) to 
warn them that even if a slave does wrong his ill action will not be 
overlooked by God, or (3) to definitely include both objects? 

Of these (2) alone seems to carry on the thought of the preceding 
verses; for St Paul has bid them obey their masters according to the 
flesh, and that with simplicity of aim and willingness of purpose, 
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with an eye all the time to the great Master, who will reward, and 
(v. 25) will punish. In this case déicdv, 75lknoe= wrong doing, ie. 
towards the master (cf. Phm. 18, ef dé ri #dlknoév oe), though the 
object is not expressed. The participle is hardly absolute as in Rev. 
xxii. 11. It is quite possible that St Paul’s words in Phm. suggested 
to him this phrase in what was almost the covering letter. 

Koploerar. ‘‘ koulfouar often in all Greek and always in the N.T. 
means not simply to receive but to receive back, to get what has 
belonged to oneself but has been lost, or else promised but kept back, 
or to get what has come to be one’s own by earning ” (Hort on 1 Pet. 
i. 9). Cf. 2 Cor. v.10. Also || Eph. vi. 8. For the thought of v, 25a 
we might compare 2 Pet. ii. 12, 13 if we could be sure of the text either 
in the T.R. or W.H., év rH PO0pa at’rav Kal POaphoovrar, adiKovmevor 
(koprodmevor T.R.) pucOdv ddixlas, but see Bigg there. 

6 78lknoev. Aorist as looking back from time of kouloerat. 

kal ovK trtiv tpocwToAnpy(a, “and there is no respect of persons.” 
He thus clinches his argument as to the need of the most conscientious 
obedience. But who are they of whom he is thinking? Primarily, 
as it seems, the various classes and individuals among the slaves. 
For slaves throughout the Roman Empire and perhaps especially in 
the East were not like the negro slaves of America in a uniformly 
low position, but were of all kinds, holding some high, some low, 
places in the household. And, again, some were heathen, some 
Christian. It is quite intelligible that some might presume on their 
earthly position, others on their spiritual privileges, and serve with 
less thoroughness. He warns them against doing so. 

But having said ovk ori mpocwrodnwwla the phrase itself reminds 
him of its applicability to masters also, He therefore naturally 
passes on to iv. 1. In his later epistle to the ‘‘Kphesians’’ he 
arranges his material rather differently, and after stating that good 
actions shall be repaid to each, whether dofdos or édebPepos (not 
xtp.os), warns the masters to treat their slaves properly, knowing 
that the Master of both parties is in heaven, and is absolutely 
impartial (Eph, vi. 8, 9). 

On the word rpocwrodnuyla see especially Mayor’s note on Jas. ii. 1, 
who says ‘‘in its strict sense the Greek would mean to accept the 
outside surface for the inner reality, the mask for the person,” thus 
giving a secondary meaning to the word rpécwrov. Hence perhaps it 
is that the compound has always a bad sense in the N.T. (it does not 
occur as a compound in the LXX.), but it is a fair literal translation 
of the Hebrew 0°35 xn, strictly “lifting up” or ‘‘ accepting the 
face,” which itself has a bad sense in 2 Chron, xix. 7+, as has also 
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the verbal phrase in Job xxxii. 21; Deut. x. 17, al. Probably in the 
first instance the reference was to permitting a prostrate suppliant 
to literally lift up his face. The permission in an individual case 
would often seem arbitrary, and in many cases would be due in fact 
to other reasons than pure justice. Compare Mal. ii. 9, av’ wy dpets 
od purdocerbe Tas ddovs wou GAG EXapPavere Tpdo ama ev vou. 

Before leaving this verse it is perhaps worth calling attention to 
the possibility that vv. 24, 25 contain reminiscences of Ecclus. xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 13—16: d7c Kuvpios dvramo8i8ots ear, kal érramha avrarodwcet 
go. (14) pi Swpoxdre:, od yap mpocdéeera. (15) kal wh erexe Ovola 
GSlkw, dre Kupios kpirns éotw, kal ovk tor rap’ avrod d6fa mporwrov. 
(16) od Atjpperar mpdowmoyv él rrwxo8, kal dénow ASiknuévou eloaxod- 
cerat. The Greek is a sufficiently close translation of the Hebrew. 


CHAPTER IV. 


3. @vpav rou Adyov. A interprets by adding éy rappyoig. 

TO PveTIptov TOU xXpirTov. B*L read rod Geoh with a few cursives, 
aeth. and this is possibly right, though a commoner expression 
(vide Lightfoot, p. 315 n.). 

8. tva yore td mepl npav. So (N*)ABD*F'GP. iva yo ra rrepl 
tuay Text. Rec. with N°CD*KL vulg. Syrr. The external evidence 
leaves no doubt that the former is right. 

9. td ode. G vulg. Jer. Ambrst. add rparrépueva, “a gloss which 
looks as if it had originated in the Latin, which could not literally 
render ra wée” (Abbott). 

12. ora@qjre. So N*B. orfre Text. Rec. with NeACD, etc., the 
commoner form. 

mretAnpopopnpévor NABCD*G Syr.Harcl.mg,  rer\npwpuévor Text. Rec. 
with D°KLP Pesh. Syr.Harel. text Syr,pal. Chr. commoner and easier. 

13. oddvy mévov NABCP SyrP@! (ut vid.). moddy kérov D*G. ¢HAov 
ronwv Text. Rec. with KL, etc. Other readings are rodvv ¢fov D>°; 
mow wé0ov 10. 31 al.; moddv dyéva 6. 67**. External evidence 
determines for the first, and (#ov would not have caused such 
variations, 

15. Nipdav. See Commentary. 

TV Kat’ olkov airys exkAnolav. aris is read by B 67**, ejus Old 
Lat. Vulg. Syr. avrod Text. Rec. with DFGKL, etc., Pesh. Chr. 
The Syriac versions have the singular (see Lightfoot). atrév NACP 
memph (see Lightfoot). See Commentary. 

16. trv ex Aaodtikias. hy év Aaodixeig is read by @ SyxPal. 

18. 1 xdpts ped’ tpov, N*ABCF*G Ambrst. Text. Rec. adds 
auiv with S°DKLP, etc., SyrP!. 

Subseription. The simplest and apparently most original form is 
mpods Ko\agoaets NB*C. To this A adds dd ‘Pwuns, Be éypddn dd 
‘Pdéuns. The Text. Rec. has mpds Kodaccaeis éypddn ard ‘Pauns dia 
Tuxixod Kal Ovycivov, with KL, etc. The Boh. adds cal Mdpxov, but 
curiously says that it was written at Athens. 37.116 and a few other 
cursives say 61a TuxeKod Kal Tywobéov cal ’Ovnotpov. 
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1. oi kiptor. St Paul here addresses the masters. Compare the 
parallel passage Eph. vi. 9. For the connexion of this verse with 
ce. iii. see note on iii. 25. 

7d Sl{kavov. Cf. Matt. xx. 4; Luke xii, 57. 

Kal tHv lodérnta. iodrns occurs in the Greek Bible only in two 
obscure renderings (due apparently to falsely deriving an uncommon 
Hebrew word from an Aramaic root) of Job xxxvi. 29; Zech. iv. 7, 
and in 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14. 

(1) In this last passage ioérns seems clearly to mean “ equality,” 
and Meyer interprets it so in our passage also. According to this 
view St Paul bids the masters ‘‘ regard and treat the slaves as equals,” 
not of course socially as though slavery were to be abolished, but 
conceding to them ‘‘the parity (égalité) implied in the Christian 
addedporns.” Cf. Phm. 16, ovkére ws SofNov add brép SoddAov, adeApov 
dyarnrov. If icdrns necessarily meant equality this strained inter- 
pretation might pass, but this is not the case. 

(2) Others have thought that it means impartiality and equality 
in the treatment of individual slaves (cf. note on mpotwrodnuyla, 
iii. 25), but this also is to read too much into the phrase. 

(3) Lightfoot is almost certainly right in translating ‘‘ equity” or 
‘“‘ fairness” and considering it a synonym of ro dlkasov. Among his 
quotations may be mentioned Philo, de Creat. Princ. 14 (um. p. 373), 
tore yap lodrns...uqrnp dikacoc¥vns, and Clem. Alex. Strom. v1. 6 
(p. 764), werd Stxacocvyns kal lodrnros THs mpds rovs émtorpéporras. 
“Thus in Arist. Eth. Nic. v. 1, ro dixacov and 7d too are regarded as 
synonymes, and in Plut. Mor. p. 719 the relation of icérns to duxacérns 
is discussed.” 

Of course observe that 7d dixaov alone would not be sufficient. 
There are many details of action between master and slave (and 
between modern master and servant or workman) which may be 
strictly “just,” and. yet lack that ‘‘ equity’? which is essential to a 
thoroughly happy and Christian relation between employers and 
employed. 

Tots Sovdors mapéxeoGe, ‘‘ render on your part.” In this “dynamic” 
or ‘‘intensive” middle ‘‘the reference to the powers put forth by 
the subject is more distinct than in the active, which simply states 
the action” (Ell.). Compare Acts xix. 24, 

elBdres, iii. 24. 

Ott kal dpeis, i.e. as well as they. 

exere kiptov év ovpave. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 22. 

2—6. Prayer (vv. 2—4) and speaking for Christ (vv. 5—6). 

(v. 2) In prayer be persevering, ever alert in it, combining it with 
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thanksgiving; (v. 3) praying at the same time not for yourselves 
alone but also for us, that God may open for us a way for His 
message to pass on, that thus we may be able to speak of Christ’s 
revelation (which man could never have learned, and because of 
which I am now lying bound), (v. 4) that I may make it known in 
accordance with the commission laid upon me. 

(v. 5) But is it only I who must speak? You must do so also. 
Walk in practical Christian wisdom towards the many who are outside 
the brotherhood, buying back at the expense of your self-denial, etc., 
the present time to its rightful use. (v. 6) As an important part of 
such wisdom let your speech be always spoken in God’s grace (this is 
the salt that must accompany every sacrifice), and thus you will know 
how best to answer each person that addresses you. 

2. Ty Tporevxy. Generic. Contrastv.12. Probably suggested by 
the thought of appealing to the one Master in heaven. 

mpookaptepetre. Rom. xii. 12; Acts i. 14, vi. 4. 

The ‘‘staunchness” of xaprepéw (cf. Heb. xi. 27+) is modified by 
mpos to mean ‘ persevering attendance.” Thus Mark iii. 9; Acts x. 7. 
It is thus the opposite of évxaxety (Luke xviii. 1), and is similar to 
(though more vivid than) dé:aNebrtws mpocevyxecbe, 1 Thes, vy. 17. As 
a colloquial translation we might say ‘‘ Stick to prayer.” In || Eph. 
vi. 18 the substantive is employed. 

yenyopouvtes, ‘‘alert” (‘‘a Vherte, i.e. on the watch,” Skeat), 
Often misinterpreted as though it were a charge to be watching for 
the answer to prayer. In reality St Paul is warning against drowsiness 
(1 Thes. y. 6), inattention, and sluggishness in either the act or the 
habit of prayer. || Eph. vi. 18, aypurvotytes. 

éy evxapior(a. On etxapioria see ii. 7 and i. 3, notes. Hither 
marking the state in which they, as vigilant people, must be, or, 
more probably, ‘‘ specifying the particular accompaniment or con- 
comitant act with which 7 mpoc. was to be associated” (Ell.). 

Beet well says ‘‘ceaseless prayer combined with ceaseless praise 
was the atmosphere of St Paul’s spiritual life.” Chrysostom on 
this passage gives a beautiful prayer of a certain saintly man whom 
he knew, which begins with thanksgiving for all kinds of treatment, 
good or evil. 

3. mporevxdpevor Gpa Kal, ie. at the same time as you are praying 
for yourselves. Other examples of dua xal in the N.T. are Acts xxiv. 26; 
i Tim. v. 18; Phm. 22+. 

aep\ jpov. Not only St Paul (contrast dédeua, infra) but also 
Timothy (i. 1), and perhaps others working with St Paul, e.g. 
Epaphras (vv. 12, 13) and the cuvepyoi in vv. 10, 11. 
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For other examples of St Paul begging the prayers of those to 
whom he is writing see, besides Eph. vi. 19, 20, 1 Thes. v. 25; 
2 Thes. iii. 1; Rom. xv. 30. 

tva. Not fully final, but weakened after rpocetxoua ; cf. i. 9. 

6 Beds dvolfy rpiv THY Bbpav Tod Adyov. In view of the || Eph. vi. 19, 
it is very tempting to explain the phrase here ‘‘ that God may open 
for us the power of speech,’ i.e. give us liberty of utterance. But 
dvpa in the N.T. is rather the opportunity; ef. 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. 
ii. 12; Rev. iii. 8 (on which see Ramsay, Epp. to the Seven Churches, 
p. 404). 6 Adyos (cf. Gal. vi. 6, al.) will then be the Gospel message, 
the meaning of the phrase being that God will open for us a way for 
the Gospel to pass on. The immediate reference is probably to his 
being now a prisoner and therefore unable to carry out, as he would 
like, his work of preaching the Gospel. 

AaAnoat. Stating the aim of this ‘‘ opening.” 

7d pvorrptov (i. 26, 27, ii. 2, notes) tod xptorov, Eph. iii. 4t. 
See notes on Textual Criticism. Almost certainly not objective, 
“the secret about Christ,” but subjective, ‘‘brought by Christ.” 
Compare 6 Néyos Tod yxpicrod, iii. 16. It nearly=the revelation 
brought by Christ, but while that term would have regarded the 
fact from the side of God, this is rather from that of the limitation 
of human knowledge according to its mere natural powers. 

That St Paul uses the term with special reference to the reception 
of the Gospel by the Gentiles see i. 27. 

8’ 6. His faithfulness in insisting on this nvorjpiov, releasing as 
it did men from the obligation of the Law and thus including the 
free admission of Gentiles to full religious privileges, was the ultimate 
cause of that opposition by the Jews which ended in his being a 
prisoner. 

kal. Hardly ‘‘even,” laying stress on the magnitude of the 
privation, but ‘‘also,” marking the correspondence either between 
the message and the personal effect of preaching it, or, more probably, 
between his wish for liberty (iva...dvoién x.7.A.) and the state in which 
he now is. : 

SéSepar. || Eph. vi. 20. 

4. va havepdow aird. Dependent on wa 6 Geds dvolép x.7.d. but 
expressing more finally than \aAjoa the result of the gift of such 
opportunity. : 

Chrysostom and Bengel thinking of St Paul preaching as a prisoner 
join it with dédeua:, but this is to miss the point of the passage. __ 

gpavepdw is chosen as correlative to pvorjpuv. A secret told is 
made known. Compare also notes at i. 26, iii. 4, It thus hints at 


. 
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the world’s lamentable ignorance of the blessed contents of the 
puothp. Too xp. Aadjoa, v. 3, merely expressed St Paul’s act in 
itself, 

@s Set pe AaAjoa. Probably referring to the necessity laid upon 
him of preaching the Gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 16. He felt that this com- 
mission could not be carried out properly so long as he was in prison. 
In || Eph. vi. 20 the reference is apparently to his freedom of speech, 
and perhaps his use of right arguments, whether he was in prison or 
not. 

5. In vv. 5,6 St Paul turns to the thought of their own part in 
spreading the knowledge of Christ (a) by life (v. 5), (b) by word (v. 6). 

év copia (i, 9, iii, 16, notes) wepuraretre (i. 10, note), Practical 
Christian peactoia must mark their whole attitude towards outsiders. 

apos with repirareiv, 1 Thes. iv. 12+, which has in this figurative 
sense lost all idea of motion. pds here marks the attitude towards 
Tovs &w. 

trois tw. Though of ¢iwfev=foreigners in classical Greek (see 
references in Lidd, and Scott) this phrase was probably taken over 
by St Paul from Judaism. For the Jews distinguished sharply 
(1) between cities within the holy land and those outside it. oe 
latter Delong to yw? N¥AN, “that which is outside the land” ; 
Acts xxvi. 11; (2) between persons who enjoyed the privileges is 
Judaism and those who were outside it, These latter were O°) ¥°N7, 
So of Jewish heretics, Meg. Mishna, rv. 8 (=Talm. Bab, Meg. 24°)— 
ef. also Swete on Mark iv. 11—and of non-canonical books, Sanh. 
Mishna, xr. (x.) 1. 

Similarly of éxrés in Keclus. Prol. 1.4. For oi é&w see Mark iy. 11; 
PCorayi2,15% 1 Thos: iv; 12. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

tov Katpdv. Not “time” generally (xpévos), nor probably ‘‘ oppor- 
tunity” (see next note), but ‘‘ the present time,” as in 1 Cor. vii. 29; 
Rom. xiii. 11. That this was intended in || Eph. v. 16 seems clearly 
shown by the additional words there, dri ai judpac rovnpal elow. 

eayopafopevor, Occurring in N.T. only twice in Gal. besides our 
present passage and || Eph. vy. 16. (1) In Gal. it clearly=redeem, 
buy out from another power into (as the connotation is) freedom 
(Gal, iii. 18, iv. 5). So here, as in Eph., the thought probably is 
“buying back (at the expense of personal watchfulness and self- 
denial) the present time, which is now being used for evil and godless 
purposes (cf. rovnpai, Eph., with 1 John y. 19), to its legitimate 
freedom in Christ.” 

(2) The other possible rendering is ‘‘ buying up the opportunity.”’ 
Compare Ramsay (Hastings’ D. B. vy. p. 151), ‘‘He sums up in three 
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Greek words his counsel to the Colossians and the Asians generally, 
when he urged them to ‘make their market to the full of the oppor- 
tunity which their situation offered them.’’’ And this suits the 
context of Col. but not of Eph. But the sense given to the verb, 
though valid in Polyb. m1. 42. 2, éénydpace map’ atr&v rd Te wovdtvda 
mhota ravra K.7.d. (vide Lightfoot), is not that of Gal. 

It occurs only once in LXX., Dan. ii. 8, éw’ adn@elas olda (eye, 
Theod.) drt kacpov Ujmets eEayopdfere, in the sense apparently of buying 
out time (generally, i.e. gaining time) at the cost of their questions, 

On the phrase see further J. A. R. on Eph, vy. 16. 

6. 6 dAdyos tpav. A subdivision of the general attitude to be taken 
towards unbelievers (v. 5). 

mavToteév Xapitr. xdprs when connected with déyos (cf. Hecles. x. 12), 
and especially when also connected with ds, would suggest to an 
ordinary Greek reader ‘“‘pleasingness.”’ But to St Paul (who never, 
as it seems, uses it merely in that sense; on iii. 16 see there) xdpis 
much rather suggested ‘‘grace.” Hence it is probable that St Paul 
here intended his Christian readers to understand his words to mean 
‘‘Let your speech be always with grace,” clothed in that Divine gift 
of spiritual power effective for yourself and others. Cf. J. A. R. on 
|| Eph. iv. 29. 

dare ptupévos. Your speech must not be insipid, but pungent, 
agreeable to the taste of men in their right mind (Job vi. 6), and 
therefore useful. On the form ddas see Blass, Gram. § 8. 6. 

elSévar. The aim (cf. A\a\foa, v. 3), or more probably the result, 
of speaking év xdpire always. 

mws. 7i would have indicated the matter only, és includes matter, 
form and manner. 

Set. Weaker than in v. 4. Yet moral fitness is really moral 
necessity. ; 

Dpds evi Exdotw drokplverOar. daroxplvouac here only in the Pauline 
Epistles. For the thought of the whole verse ef. 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

Chrys. (408 4) well says, el yap iarpds obx duolws maou xpioerae Tots 
owpmaot, TOAAG MaAAov diddoKaNos. 

7—17. Personal matters and final words. 

vv. 7—9. The messengers commended to them. 

(v.7) Isaid ‘pray for us,” ‘I am lying bound,” but you will want 
to know all about me. This Tychicus will tell you, who is a brother, 
and dear to me, and a faithful minister, who has served together 
with me and that in the Lord. (v. 8) I am sending him for the very 
purpose of giving you this information, that you may know about us 
and that he may cheer your hearts. (v. 9) He is accompanying 
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Onesimus, also a brother who is faithful and beloved, who belongs to 
your own city—these two will tell you everything going on here. 

7. ta Kat’ eye woavra, “all my circumstances.” The order suggests 
that mdvra was almost an after-thought. 

For 7a xar’ éué, see, besides ||Eph. vi. 21, Phil. i. 12; Tob. x. 8; 
ef, Acts xxv. 14. 

yvoploe vty, v. 9, dae ae 

Tvxtkos, mentioned five times in the N.T. (a) Acts xx. 4, 5 
(c. A.v. 58). (b) our passage (c. A.D. 63). (c) || Eph. vi. 21 (c. a.p. 63). 
(a) Tit. iii. 12 (c. a.p. 67). (e) 2 Tim. iv. 12 (c. a.p. 68). 

From these passages we learn that he was a native of the Roman 
province of Asia, but probably not of Ephesus itself (contrast the 
place names in Acts xx. 4, though this is not conclusive in view of 
Trophimus, Acts xxi. 29), and almost certainly not of Colossae (contrast 
the phrase used of Onesimus, v. 9, ds éorw é& buGv). He and Trophimus 
(and possibly the others) met St Paul at Troas on his last journey to 
Jerusalem, and presumably accompanied him there (cf. Acts xxi. 29). 
Five years later he takes St Paul’s letter to the Colossians and the 
Circular Letter (‘‘Ephesians”) to its various recipients. Five years 
later again we find him with St Paul (apparently) at Nicopolis 
(probably in Epirus), and about to be sent to Crete. A little later 
St Paul in his last letter mentions that he has sent him to Ephesus 
again. What we know of him, that is to say, fully bears out St Paul’s 
further description in our verse. On the occurrence of the name on 
inscriptions, and even occasionally in near proximity to that of 
Onesimus, see Lightfoot. 

6 dyamnros aSeApds. So of Onesimus, v. 9, Phm. 16, and of 
St Paul himself in 2 Pet. iii. 15. Compare i. 7, note on rod dyamyrod. 

The phrase here brings out (a) that he was a Christian, (b) that he 
stood in close intimacy with St Paul and therefore was able to give 
them full information about him. Cf. Chrys. e dyamnros, mdvra 
olde, kai ovdev a’rov Expumte...el micros, ode Wetoerar* el cbvdoudos, 
Kexowavnke TOV Tepacuav’ wate mavTobev TO akibmioTov cuViyyaryev. 

kal muoros Sidkovos, ‘and a faithful minister.” didxovos is hardly 
used here in its official sense (Rom. xvi. 1; Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12 
and possibly Col. i. 7). It doubtless refers to Tychicus’ ministering 
to St Paul in evangelistic work; cf. Acts xix. 22. There seems to be 
no reason for carrying the reference of micrds beyond didkovos, see the 
two following notes. 

Kal cvvBovdos (i. 7) év kup(w. The personal Christian friendship 
(ayar. a6.), and the personal ministration (d:dx.), are glorified by the 
addition of common service and that in the Lord. 
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8. =||Eph. vi. 22 word for word. 

ov ereua mods tyas. LEpistolary aorist, ‘‘whom I send”; ef. 
Phm. 12. 

tva yvare td tepl nav. See notes on Textual Criticism. The 
alternative reading va yv@ Ta mepl tuav makes very good sense in 
itself as an introduction to the following clause, but (besides the 
evidence of the MSS. etc.) seems too contradictory of the els ard rofro. 

Observe the progressive character of St Paul’s thought about the 
information to be given: v. 7, éué, St Paul only; v. 8, judy, St Paul 
and his fellow workers, especially Timothy; and v. 9, de, the state 
of affairs generally at Rome, with special reference of course to the 
Christian community there. 

Kal mapakadéon tas Kapdlas tpoy. See note on ii. 2; cf. 2 Thes. 
ii. 17. In cheering the Colossians’ hearts Onesimus could do little. 

9. otv’Ovynolpw. See Phm. 10+. 

T® mwirt@. Probably not intended to suggest a contrast to his 
character before his conversion, though it does so in fact. For morés 
with dyamnrés cf. (besides v. 7) 1 Cor. iv. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 2. 

ds éoti e& tay, i.e. belonging to Colossae. Some have strangely 
thought it meant a member of the Christian community there. But 
this was just what, at present, he was not. 

ta ode. See notes on Textual Criticism. The phrase seems to 
occur here only in the Greek Bible. Added almost as an after-thought 
to further define ravra. 

vv. 10—17. Greetings from (vv. 10—14) and to (vv. 15—17) in- 
dividual believers. 

(v. 10) Isend greetings to you from Aristarchus my present fellow 
captive, and from Mark Barnabas’ cousin (you have already received 
advices about him, if he come unto you receive him), (v. 11) and from 
Jesus who is called Justus—these three were originally circumcised 
and are the only Hebrew Christians here who have been fellow workers 
for the Kingdom of God, men, I mean, who became a help and solace 
to me. (v.12) I send greetings to you from Epaphras who belongs 
to your own city, a slave of Christ Jesus, always wrestling on behalf 
of you in his prayers, in order that you may stand up mature and 
fully convinced in every known part of the will of God; (v. 13) for 
(whatever may have been said) I bear him witness that he has much 
toil on behalf of you and of those in Laodicea and of those in Hierapolis. 
(v. 14) I send greetings to you from Luke the physician, my beloved 
friend, and Demas. 

10. domdteratipas. Repeated vv. 12,14. In each case if intro- 
duces a fresh class, viz. (a) those of the Circumcision, vv. 10, 11. 
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(b) Epaphras their fellow-townsman, etc., vv. 12, 13. (c) Luke and 
Demas who were perhaps Gentile Christians, v.14. In Phm. 23 the 
verb is used once to include all. 

Observe that of the six who send greeting here all except Jesus 
Justus send greeting also to Philemon. Similar greetings by name 
are found in Rom. xvi. 21—23; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 21; 1 Pet. 
Vinita: 

On the frequency of the expression in inscriptions and papyri see 
Nageli, D. Wortschatz d. Ap. Paulus, 1905, p. 55. 

*Aplorapxos. A Hebrew-Christian (v. 11), of Macedonia (Acts xix. 
29), of Thessalonica (Acts xx. 4), a fellow-traveller of St Paul, seized 
with Gaius by the Ephesian mob and carried into the theatre (Acts 
xix. 29), who afterwards followed St Paul, apparently from Greece, 
on his last journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4). Two years later he 
was with St Paul on the ship of Adramyttium between Caesarea and 
Sidon, sailing with him as far as Myra, but, as it seems, going on 
it towards his own home without being transferred there to the 
Alexandrian ship sailing straight for Italy (Acts xxvii. 2,6,see Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 34, note). Some two years later we find him once more with 
St Paul at Rome (Phm. 24), when, as our verse tells us, he is in some 
sense St Paul’s cvvaryuddwros. 

6 cuvatxpddwtds pov, “my fellow captive.” So of Andronicus 
and Junias, rods suvyyeveis wou Kal cuvarxuadwrous jwov, Rom. xvi. 7, 
and of Epaphras in Phm. 23, where it has the addition éy Xpuor¢@ 
"Inood. The fact that in Phm. the title is not given to Aristarchus 
but to Epaphras instead, as it seems, suggests that one had been 
imprisoned instead of the other. Whether the imprisonment was 
compulsory, or voluntarily endured in order to cheer St Paul’s 
loneliness, cannot be determined. Observe that (a) It cannot pos- 
sibly refer to the long past incident of Acts xix. 29; for that would 
not account for Epaphras; (b) As St Paul was literally a captive 
when he wrote this the captivity spoken of in the case of Aristarchus 
and Epaphras which they shared with him can hardly be meta- 
phorical; (c) The employment of a term which properly means 
*“‘captive by war” may possibly be due to St Paul’s vivid sense of 
the strife between the world and Christ being strictly warfare (cf. 
the contemporary Eph. vi. 11 sqq.). 

kal Mdpkos. That it is rightly Mapxos, the a being long (cf. 
Mdapxos in certain inscriptions), see especially Swete, St Mark, p. ix., 
following Blass, Gram. § 4. 2. 

6 dvafrost, “the cousin.” So in Num. xxxvi. 11, the daughters of 
Zelophehad became wives of their ‘father’s brothers’ sons,” ro?s 
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dveyrots a’r&v; cf. Herod. vit. 5, Mapddvios 6 TwBptew, ds qv Zépéy 
pev aveyrds Aapelov 6é ddedpejs mats, also vir. 82. 

BapvadBa. Probably originally the word meant ‘‘son of Nebo” 
(Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 40, Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 307 sqq.), 
though interpreted in Acts iv. 36 vids mapaxkAjoews as though it were 
connected with nabi (prophet). 

It is evident that the connexion with so honoured a Christian 
worker as Barnabas is intended to do honour to Mark, and thus 
to lead the Colossians to receive him the more readily. To us it 
is of interest as explaining the warmth with which Barnabas espoused 
his cause and took him with him to Cyprus, Acts xv. 37—39. 

amept ov. The antecedent is clearly Mdpxos, for the tone of 
superiority forbids the supposition that the following words refer to 
Barnabas. } 

ehaBete evtrodds. ‘‘Mandata opponuntur literis,” Beng. Perhaps 
but not necessarily so. For the phrase see Acts xvii. 15. 

This can hardly be the epistolary aorist (v. 8), especially if Ellicott 
is right in limiting the epistolary aorist to the first person, but when 
and by whom they received the charge is quite unknown. Presumably 
it had been sent from St Paul. So also the reference of the plural 
évroAds is purely a matter of conjecture; perhaps they received one 
charge through many persons or perhaps many through one. 

édv Oy mpds ipds SéEac8e adtdv. It has been conjectured that 
St Mark gave up his plan of visiting Asia Minor and went to Egypt 
instead (Swete, St Mark, pp. xiv. sq.). Some unforeseen occurrence 
may indeed have brought this about, ef. probably 1 Cor. xvi. 10, but 
our passage implies that when it was written he quite expected to be 
at least in the neighbourhood of Colossae, and had had this expecta- . 
tion for some time (éAdf. évr.). 1 Pet. v. 13 leads us to suppose that 
he had some connexion with Asia Minor before that was written. 
In 2 Tim. iv. 11 he was at Ephesus or near there. 

Bengel interprets éav @\@n x.7-d. as the sum of the évrodat. A€tacbe 
will then be a sudden change to the oratio recta (cf. Luke y. 14; 
Acts i, 4, xxiii. 22). Although those copyists who read 6é&ac@ac. 
instead of défacde clearly understood it so, the simpler interpretation, 
making it St Paul’s present command, is preferable. 

The only special reason (with which we are acquainted) for this 
charge respecting St Mark is his defection at Perga, Acts xiii. 13, 
xv. 38. But that was twelve years earlier and was probably quite 
unknown to the Colossian Christians, though important to the his- 
torian as supplying the occasion for St Paul’s independent journeys. 
If any special reason is required, it more probably lies in his attach- 
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ment to the conservative party in the primitive Church (St Peter) 
rather than to St Paul’s. Hence it was possible that some at least of 
the Colossians would not greet him warmly, especially after receiving 
such an epistle as this, full of warning against Jewish tendencies. 

11. Kal “Incots 6 deyopevos “Ioteros. Nothing is known of him 
save from this passage. Besides our Lord the following bear the 
name ‘Incots in the N.T.: (a) the son of Eliezer, Luke iii. 29; 
(b) Joshua, Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8; (c) possibly Barabbas, Matt. 
xxvii. 17, i.e. according to a few cursives, the Armenian version and 
the Latin translator of Origen; (d) Jesus called Justus, 

‘Tofcros is used also of (a) "Iwan rov Kkadotpuevov BapoaBPav, dbs 
érex\On ‘Lotaros, Acts i. 23; (b) a proselyte at Corinth, Tiriov ‘Lovarou, 
Acts xviii. 7. Levy (Neuhebr. Worterb. p. 231) gives examples of Justa 
as a man’s name, e.g. R. Justa bar Shunam; cf. also Dalman, Jiid. 
Pal. Aram. Gr. p. 148. 

On examples of persons, particularly Jews, having an alternative 
name, see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 313 sqq. At the present 
time all Jews have one name for religious purposes and another for 
use in daily life. 

It is uncertain whether “Iofcros is here a translation of a Jewish 
title, e.g. adok (ef. the modern Zaddik in Chassidism) or (as is more 
probable) was chosen merely because of its similarity in sound to 
‘Incots (like “Idcwv), compare the modern Moses-Moss, Levi-Lewis. 

ot ovres ék meptropys. Not “who are of the group of circumcised 
people,” i.e. the Jews (cf. Tit. i. 10, of éx rijs repirouijs), but ‘who 
are by origin circumeised’’; so Acts x. 45, xi. 2; Gal. ii. 12. 

Observe (1) the phrase doubtless includes Aristarchus. Acts xx. 4 
is urged against this, but there is no need for all the persons mentioned 
there to have been carriers of the collection for the saints at Jerusalem, 
or even, if so, for all of such persons to have been Gentiles; 

(2) There is no point in giving the Colossians this information about 
Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus. Justus, unless the phrase serves as a 
basis, either grammatically or in sense, for the next statement. 

ovrot povot, i.e. of Hebrew Christians, see last note. It would be 
glaringly untrue if it included Gentile Christians, in view of St Paul’s 
statement about Epaphras and indeed Luke (cf. also Phm. 24). In 
these words we have a hint of that general opposition of Hebrew 
Christians to St Paul at Rome which we find mentioned more at 
length in Phil. i. 

cvvepyol. Cf. Phm. 1, and 24. In civdovdos the common work is 
only implied, in cuvepyés the fact that it is service is out of sight. 
See also Rom. xvi. 3, 9, 21; Phil. ii. 25, iv. 3. 
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els with ouvepyéds, 2 Cor, viii. 23, indicating there the persons, here 
the cause, which formed the object of the work. 

tHV Bactrelav Tod Geov. See i. 13 note. 

otrwves, classifying (cf. ii, 23, ili, 5) them as men who, etc. 

éyevyOnodv por. Became by their actions. When is not stated. 

tmapnyopta. Only here in the Greek Bible except 4 Mae. v. 12, vi. 1. 
The verb occurs only in 4 Mae. xii. 3, and also not unfrequently 
in Symm., e.g. Gen. xxiv. 67, Isaac rapyyopydy (LXX. sape- 
k\HOn). Lightfoot gives references for the use of the verb and its 
derivatives mapyyopia, mapnypnua, mapryopikds, mapnyopnrixés, by 
Hippocrates (430 3B.c.), Galen (163 s.p.), and Plutarch as medical 
terms in the sense of ‘assuaging,” ‘‘alleviating” (our English 
‘“‘paregoric”’). So perhaps here St Paul purposely uses a word which 
would suggest physical as well as mental help. Perhaps ‘“‘ soothing ” 
would be nearest in modern English, though in derivation it is 
wholly unconnected with any such thought. 

12. domaferar tpas (v.10) "Hradpds (i. 7, Phm. 23). Epaphras 
is mentioned separately from the three preceding, perhaps because 
he was not so continuously with St Paul, perhaps because he was, as 
it seems, a Gentile, or perhaps only because of his special relation to 
the Colossians. 

SovA0s Xpictot.’"Inoot. Doubtless to be taken alone, neither 
with 6 é tuév (Weiss), nor with dywrifduevos (Meyer). 

Observe that although the phrase (dod\os kuplov, dod. Xp., do0r. Xp. 
Inc.) is used sometimes of Christians generally (2 Tim. ii. 24), and 
especially of Christians who are also slaves of men (1 Cor. vii. 22; 
Eph. vi. 6), it is employed by St Paul as a designation of individuals 
only of himself, Timothy (Phil. i. 1), and here Epaphras. He 
apparently, that is to say, implies by it here a special consecration to 
Christ’s service. 

dywvifdpevos. See note on i. 29 (notice réXevos, i. 28) and compare 
ii. 1 (notice rAnpoPopla, ii. 2) ; ‘* wrestling,” though but a partial trans- 
lation, at least preserves the figure of the athlete. 

trip spov (ii. 1) év tats mpocevyats. ‘‘Epaphras was Paul’s 
true scholar in the school of intercession. See i, 9” (Moule). The 
article is probably possessive. 

tva. Not the contents of the prayers, but the aim of his wrestling 
(of. ii. 2). 

otabyre. See notes on Textual Criticism. It=stand up, firm and 
unshaken (compare Luke xviii. 11, of the Pharisee with éordés of the 
Publican, 13).. What time is meant? Probably any time that may 
be chosen for examination. But possibly with special reference to 
the Judgment; cf. Luke xxi. 36. 
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réXevot, i. 28, note. Perfect in Christian growth. 

kal memAnpodopnpévor. See notes on Textual Criticism. Cf. rdy- 
podopta, ii. 2 and note. mrdnpopopéw never =“ fill’’ in the N.T. (though 
BG read rAnpopopjca in Rom. xy. 13, and werdnpodopnuevos aydarns 
in Clem. Rom. § 54 must have this sense), but=(1) fulfil, accomplish, 
2 Tim, iv. 5, and 17; (2) fully persuade, convince. So Rom. iy. 21, 
xiv. 5. 

Of these two meanings the latter alone is suitable here. With 
some remembrance of the false teaching to which they were ex- 
posed he wishes them to be free ‘‘ from all doubts and scrupulosity ”’ 
(Ell.). 

év wavtt (cf. év racy, i. 9, note) GeArjpart Tod beod. Hardly to be 
joined with cra@jjre, and probably with rem)np. only, and not with 
TéXevor as well, 

For @é\nua meaning not the will of God as a whole, but the 
expression of it so far as it is made known in any particular, see 
1 Thes. iv. 3. See also 1 Thes. y. 18 and probably Rom. xii. 2, and 
compare Acts xiii, 22. ‘‘The thought is the attentive obedience which 
holds sacred each detail of the Master’s orders’? (Moule). Observe 
that the flesh has its @eAjpara also, Eph. ii. 3. 

13. paptupd ydp atte, The only parallels to this in St Paul’s 
Epistles are Rom, x, 2, and Gal. iv. 15, in both of which passages 
the phrase contains something of the unexpected under the circum- 
stances, Here there seems no apparent reason for so strong a phrase. 
Perhaps there was something about Epaphras with which we are 
not acquainted that made St Paul insist on the fact of his toil 
for them. 

Sri exeu wodty mwovov. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

mévov €xew occurs only here in the Greek Bible (contrast xomi@ 
dywrifduevos, i. 29), but is used frequently of the toil of conflict 
from Homer downwards; cf. Il. v1. 525, ot €xovot moddv mévoy eivexa 
geio. ‘In Pindar also of exertions in the games, WN. 4, 1, I. 4. 79 
(3. 65),” Lidd, and Scott. It carries on the figure of dywrifduevos. 

tmip tpav (v. 12) Kal trav év Aaobixlg (ii. 1) kal trav év ‘lepa 
TIode. On these two towns and their relation to Colossae see 
Introd. p. x. For the separation ‘Iepg Ilé\e ef. Acts xvi. 11. They 
are mentioned here because probably this letter would be read in 
both, as it certainly would be in one (v. 16), We have no know- 
ledge of the relation in which Epaphras stood to Laodicea and 
Hierapolis, but probably he had taught in both, perhaps also he 
had founded both Churches. In any case as a native of Colossae he 
must have been interested in the two neighbouring towns. 
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14, domdferat dyads, v. 10, note. 

Aovwds. Mentioned by name elsewhere in the N.T. only in Phm. 
24 and 2 Tim. iy. 11. Identified since Irenaeus (Haer, m1. 14. 1) 
with the Evangelist. The name is probably a shortened form of 
Lucanus, and is probably also connected with Lucius, although 
the Lucius of Rom. xvi. 21 being a Jew was certainly a different 
person, as also was presumably Lucius of Cyrene, Acts xiii. 1. 

6 tarpds. On the use in the Third Gospel and the Acts of medical 
and semi-medical terms see Hobart, The Medical Language of Luke, 
1882, 

6 dyamrnrds. Probably to be taken not with 6 darpéds but with 
Aovukds 6 iarpés; cf. Phm. 1; Rom. xvi. 12. ‘‘ Luke the physician, 
my very dear friend” (Lightfoot’s paraphrase). 

kal Anpas. Elsewhere only Phm. 24; 2 Tim.iv.10. Thessalonica 
was perhaps his home, as it was certainly the home of Aristarchus, next 
to whom he is mentionedin Phm. The word is said to be a shortened 
form of Demetrius, a name which occurs twice in the list of politarchs 
of Thessalonica (see Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 247). Though he 
ranked among St Paul’s cuvepyol (Phm.), the absence of any com- 
mendation here certainly fits in well with the blame in 2 Tim. five 
years after. Bengel’s suggestion that he is mentioned without praise 
because he was St Paul’s amanuensis in this epistle is worth notice. 

15—17. Greetings to believers at Laodicea (v. 15) and directions 
affecting both Laodicea and Colossae (vv. 16, 17). 

(v. 15) Greet for us the brethren in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and 
the Church that meets at the house of him and his. (v. 16) And 
while I am speaking of Laodicea see that when this letter has been — 
read before you it be read also in the Church of the Laodiceans, and 
that you too read my letter that will come from Laodicea. (v.17) And 
say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou didst receive 
in the Lord, that thou mayest fulfil it. 

15. “Aocrdcace, as from St Paul and Timothy. 

rots évy Aaodik(a aSe\povs. Probably but few compared with 
those in Colossae if they were under the charge of Archippus (vide 
infra). 

Kal Nuppav. Lightfoot reads Nuupay (D°LP), a rare masculine 
form contracted probably from Nymphodorus, He rejects Niuday 
(BEuthal**) the feminine (compare airjs infra) on the ground that 
although the name Nymphe, Nympha, Nympa occurs from time to 
time in Latin inscriptions, the Doric form of the Greek name here 
seems in the highest degree improbable (Martha, John xi. 5, and 
Lydda, Acts ix, 38, are, strictly speaking, Shemitie words). 
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But Moulton (Gram. Proleg. 1906, p. 48) thinks that “as pudyapa 
produced yaxalpys on the model of d4€a ddEys, so by a reverse analogy, 
the gen. Nvudns as a proper name produced what may be read as 
Nipda Néwday in nom. and ace.” He also compares Aodd\a as a 
proper name, and Eipjva in a Christian inscription. So perhaps we 
are warranted in accepting a’rjs infra, and recognising in Nympha 
the lady of the house. Nympha doubtless lived in Laodicea or its 
immediate neighbourhood. To suppose that she lived at Colossae, 
or even Hierapolis, would involve an awkward insertion between 
two references to Laodicea. There is no other reference to Nympha 
(or Nymphas) in the N.T. and there are no early traditions. In 
the Coptic fragments of the Acts of Paul Hermocrates and his wife 
Nympha are mentioned as two of St Paul’s converts at Myra 
(Hennecke, Handb. zu den N.T'. Apokryphen, 1904, pp. 362, 364). 

kal THY Kar’ olkov avrys éxkAnolay. For the authorities for airijs, 
atvrov, a’r@y see the notes on Textual Criticism. If a’rév were 
genuine here, to what would it refer? Hardly to “the brethren in 
Laodicea” on the one side and Nymphas (or Nympha) on the other, 
for the house would not easily be under such dual control. Probably 
therefore to Nymphas (?) and those with him, particularly his wife 
(cf. 4 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom, xvi. 5), But the commentators adduce no 
indisputable examples of such a usage. 

* The Church at their house” will be that section of believers who 
found it convenient to use their house as a meeting place for prayer 
and praise. ‘It seems pretty clear that St Paul’s language points to 
a practice by which wealthy or otherwise important persons who 
had become Christians, among their other services to their brother 
Christians, allowed the large hall or saloon often attached to (or 
ineluded in) the larger sort of private houses, to be used as places of 
meeting, whether for worship or for other affairs of the community. 
Accordingly the Ecclesia in the house of this or that man, would 
seem to mean that particular assemblage of Christians, out of the 
Christians of the whole city, which was accustomed to meet under 
his roof” (Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 117 sq.). So besides 
Nympha at Laodicea we have Philemon at Colossae (Phm. 2), as 
well as Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 19) and the 
same pair later on at Rome (Rom. xvi. 5). Compare Pearson, On the 
Creed, p. 338. 

16. A command to exchange St Paul’s letters between Laodicea 
and Colossae. 

brav dvayvecby map’ tiv. Probably at Divine Service, that being 
the readiest means of ensuring that it be heard by all, a point on 
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which St Paul lays special stress in 1 Thes. v. 27. Compare Acts xy. 
30, 31, where observe that in v. 32 Judas and Silas, being prophets, 
give (apparently public) exhortations. For the dvdyrwois see also 
1 Tim. iv. 13, and cf. Swete on Apoe. i. 3. 

q érurroAy, i.e. this letter. So 2 Thes. iii. 14; Rom. xvi. 22. 

Toujoare tva, ‘‘ cause that.” Cf. Blass, Gram. § 69.4. See John 
xi. 37. There is no need to suppose any other reason for the phrase 
than the trouble involved in getting the letter to Laodicea, and the 
Laodicean letter to Colossae (vide infra). 

kal év tq Aaodikéwv exxrAnola dvayverby. Cf. 1 Thes. i. 1 and 
2 Thes. i. 1. In these three passages only is the Ecclesia designated 
by ‘‘ the adjectival local name of its members” (Hort, The Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 114), The absence of the second article before Aaoé. is 
strange, but resembles the passages quoted from 1 and 2 Thes. 

Kal tH ék Aaodiklas. Lightfoot’s Additional Note on this phrase 
(pp. 340—366) is a typical example of his thoroughness and 
lucidity. 

Out of the many interpretations tabulated by him two only are 
worth serious attention: (1) that St Paul means a lost letter of his to 
the Laodiceans, or (2) that he means the Circular letter known 
as the Epistle to the Ephesians, which Marcion actually includes 
in his canon under the title ‘‘ To the Laodiceans.” 

As to (1) there is of course no reason why a letter by St Paul 
should not have been lost (cf. 1 Cor. v. 9), but as Abbott points out 
(a) St Paul himself seems to have attached some importance to this 
one; (b) the direction in this verse would have ensured it greater 
publicity; (c) if the Colossians preserved Phm. how much more 
would they have preserved this other [yet, after all, Phm. be- 
longed to them in a way that this other did not]; (d) we know that 
St Paul sent three Epistles at this time, Eph., Col., Phm., and 
we can hardly assume a fourth, except on necessity; (e) St Paul’s 
description of it would more naturally have been ri mpds Aaodixéas. 

As to (2) assuming the circular character of Eph. (a question 
which cannot be discussed here) it would naturally be read at 
Laodicea before Colossae, because that city lay first on Tychicus’ 
route, and would have been addressed to Laodicea rather than 
Colossae as the more important city of the two; and again St Paul 
would hardly think it necessary to have a separate copy of it made 
for Colossae in view of the nearness of the two cities. Yet Eph. 
is sufficiently different from Col. to render it advisable that both 
Epistles should be read by the Christians at each place, 

On the forged letter to Laodicea see Lightfoot, pp. 347 sqq. 
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Observe further (1) that in the phrase ri éx Aaodixlas the pre- 
position is used proleptically, ‘“‘ that which comes to you” thence ; 
ef, Matt. xxiv. 17. (2) The phrase is placed before iva for emphasis ; 
cf. Gal. ii. 10. 

twa Kal tpets dvayvere. Perhaps dependent on the preceding 
momoare. An ellipse of Bdérere (ef. 2 Cor. viii. 7) not only appears 
unnecessary in itself, but would impart a sternness into it for which 
there appears to be no need (cf. Meyer). But see on v. 17. 

17. kal. Probably continuing the immediately preceding subject 
of their relations with Laodicea (vide infra). 

elmate. ‘‘ Forms belonging to «fra stand without var. in those 
persons of the imperative which contain 7 (eimare, elrdtw, -Twoar)” 
W.H. Append. p. 164; cf. Blass, Gram, § 21. 1. 

There seems to be no parallel in the N.T. for sending a message to 
an individual through the community addressed. It suggests there- 
fore some special responsibility on the part of the community towards 
Archippus, 

But we can hardly suppose that he was set over the Colossians 
spiritually, for, surely, it would be unseemly both for St Paul to give 
them, and for the Colossians to deliver, a message that would be 
virtually, “Do your duty towards us as our minister.” If, on the 
other hand, they had entrusted him with spiritual work on their 
behalf elsewhere St Paul would naturally be glad to recognise 
their zeal by sending the message through them. The mention 
of Laodicea in the preceding verse suggests that this work lay 
there. 

*Apxlrmp. Phm. 2+, where cvvorparuésrys indicates that he was 
engaged in aggressive work for Christ. 

He was evidently known personally to St Paul. It may, how- 
ever, perhaps be assumed that he had had no recent intercourse with 
St Paul; for, from his apparently intimate relations with Philemon, 
there would then have been little necessity for St Paul to write so 
fully about Onesimus. 

Brére. “Look to the ministry...that thou mayest,” etc. The 
construction, a direct object with the addition of iva designating the 
purpose, is found also in 2 John 8. But perhaps iva does not depend 
on the preceding words, but takes the place of an imperative, see 
Moulton, Gram. Proleg, 1906, p. 178. 

THY SiaKxoviay. Its nature is undefined. We are not justified in 
limiting so common a term to the technical diaconate at this early 
date (cf. v. 7, note). 

av twapéAaBes. At whose hands (see note on mapedafere, ii, 6) he 
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had received it is not stated (for Chrysostom’s interpretation see next 
note). The fact that St Paul had never been to Laodicea or Colossae 
(ii. 1), and, further, the improbability that he had seen Archippus 
lately, make it unlikely that Archippus had received this charge from 
him. Perhaps he had received it from Epaphras (e.g. when the latter 
left for Rome), but even if so eiware suggests (see note) that the 
Colossian Christians were largely responsible for it. It is therefore 
questionable whether the immediate reference of the rapa be not to 
them as a body rather than to any one person, 

év kuplw, v. 7, ili. 18, 20. Removing the charge wholly out of the 
sphere of any merely mundane duty. ‘‘In the Lord” is at oncea 
mark of holy obligation and a pledge of success. Chrysostom says 
curiously (414 B), radu 70, év, Sid Kuplou éoriy* abrés cor EdwKe, Pyolr, 
ovx nuets. Bengel says rightly “ rapé\aBes, quod accepisti vocatione 
mediata. Non enim sequitur a Domino, coll. 1 Cor. xi. 238, sed, in 
Domino.” 

tva (see note on Bdére) avriv mAnpois, i.e. fill up to its ideal 
content (see note on mAnpéoa, i. 25). Cf. Rev. iii. 2; Acts xii, 25; 
ef, 2 Tim. iv. 5. 

18. Valediction. 

Greeting by my own hand, Paul’s. Remember my present state in 
bonds. Grace be with you. 

6 domacpes TH eu Xetpl IlatAov. ‘The salutation by the hand 
of me, Paul.” Thus in 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thes. iii. 17 only, Both a 
guarantee of genuineness and a symbol of affection. 

‘‘The gen. IlavAov is in apposition to the personal pronoun in- 
volved in éuyj” (Ell.). Compare Soph. Oed. Col, 344, raua dvorjvou 
Kaka, 

pvnpoveveré pov tov Seopav. He was perhaps reminded of his 
chains by the awkwardness of writing the preceding clause, especially 
if the chain was attached to his right hand. The primary reason for 
his pathetic utterance lies probably in his desire for their prayers (cf. 
v. 3, note on kal rept judy), but it is evident that the remembrance 
of his condition would tend not only to make them receive his words” 
with greater reverence (cf. Phm,. 9), but also to brace up their own 
faith and energy. For the fact of his chains see v. 3, note, dédeuat. 

Chrysostom (pp. 414 p>—416 a) makes a fine appeal to his hearers 
for self-denial, sympathy, etc., based partly on this phrase and partly 
on St Paul’s mention of his tears, Acts xx. 31. 

7 xdpts ped’ tpov. The exact phrase only in 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. 
iv. 22. In all the Epistles of the first two groups and in Phil. and 
Phm. % xdpis is defined by the addition of rod xuplov [juav] Inood 
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[Xpiorod] (cf. Rev. xxii. 21), but it stands absolutely here and in Eph., 
the Pastoral Epistles and also Heb. xiil. 25. It thus serves roughly as 
a chronclogical guide. 

It is characteristic of St Paul’s sense of the favour and the 
power of God that as he began his Epistle by wishing his readers 
‘grace’ (i. 2), so he should close it by praying for its continuance 
with them. 

On the aujv of the Textus Receptus and the Subscription see the 
notes on Textual Criticism, 


NOTES. 


PHILEMON. 


It will be remembered that this epistle is no longer extant in B. 

Title. mpds Pirjmova NA, a few cursives, memph., gothic. 
257 (f"=Hvan. 543) has mafd\os émiré\Ner tade BEBaia Pirjuovre 
mot (vide Scrivener’s Cod. Augiensis, Appendix, p. 520), which by 
correcting BéBara to Bard makes an hexameter, ‘‘ Paul on a slender 
theme thus writes to the faithful Philemon” (see Moule). 

5. Hv aydarnv Kal tiv mlotw NACGKLP, etc. The order is 
changed by D, some cursives, Pesh. Arm. Ambrst. to avoid an 
exegetical difficulty (see Commentary). 

els tov kip. ACD*, appy Ambrst. pds 7. x. Text. Rec. with 
ND°GKLP, Syr.#*rel. Chr. appy Vulg. 

6. dyabod [rod] év piv. rod is found in Text. Rec. with 
NDF*'GKLP. It is omitted in AC 17 (apparently some Latin MSS.). 

piv ACDKEL; buiy Text. Rec. with NGP. 

7. xapdy NACDG, vulg. Syrr. ydpw Text. Rec. (not Beza’s nor 
Elzevirs’ editions) with KLP. For the meaning of xdpis here see Col. 
iii. 16. 

TodAyv toxov NACGP ; roAdiv éoxouev D* Orig", Jerome; éxouev 
mo\\y Text. Ree. with (D°)K(L), ete. Syrr. 

12. dv dvémepd oor (NACD*, vulg. clem. Pesh.) adtév, rovr torw ra 
éud omddyxva (omitting mpochaBod N*AF#'Gst 17). Text. Rec. reads 
ov dvéreupa* od dé (S°C7{DIGKLP, etc. old Lat. [vulg. Syrr.])! atrév, 
TouréoTt Ta ua omdyxva, TpocaBod (N°CDKLP, etc. vulg. Syrr. Chr.). 
This is evidently due to the difficulty of airéy after the relative. 
The punctuation adopted by some editors of a comma between co 
and avréy is to bring out what is probably the right interpretation. 
See Commentary. 

25. dprjv is added by Text. Rec. with NCD»*, etc., but omitted by 
AD*. 

Subscription. A is defective here. The simplest and apparently 


1N.B. The authorities in this note in square brackets differ from the Text. 
Ree. by inserting, in at least some copies of the versions, aot before ov 8¢. 
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most original form is rpds @iAjjuova SC 17, to which various additions 
_ are made in different authorities. The Text. Rec. has IIpés Pidjuova 
éypagn ard ‘Péyuns dua ’Ovynciuov oikérov with K 47 al. The longest 
- forms may be seen in Nestle’s Greek Testament, 1901. 


1—3. Address and greeting. In the usual form employed by 
St Paul with modifications due to the special circumstances of this 
letter. 

1. ILavAos S€op.os, ‘‘ Paul, prisoner of Christ Jesus.” St Paul 
uses no title of office (dmrécrodos) or of service (dod\os); he simply 
reminds Philemon of his present condition, that from the very first 
Philemon may be moved to sympathy with him and his request. 
Cf. Col. iv. 18, note, also v. 9 infra. The appeal is strengthened by 
the absence of the article (contrast Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1). 

Xpirrod “Incod. His imprisonment is different from that of 
criminals, It is Christ who has brought him into prison. Cf. vv. 9, 
13; Eph. iii. 1. See Winer, § 30. 2 8 and note. 

kal Tipdbeos 6 adeAgos. See notes on Col. i. 1. Timothy as well 
as St Paul was interested in the case of Onesimus. Cf. the following 
juGv. He was probably much at Ephesus with St Paul on his third 
missiunary journey (cf. Acts xix. 22), and may well have entered into 
friendly relationship with Philemon then. 

Pirypov.. Here only. The name is not uncommon in Greek 
writings and inscriptions. Philemon and Baucis were the aged 
peasants in Phrygia who entertained Jupiter and Mercury unawares 
(ef. Ovid, Met. vir. 626 sq.), and a Phrygian named Philemon, and 
apparently a slave, became notorious at Athens. ‘‘ Otherwise the 
name is not distinctively Phrygian. It does not oceur with any 
special frequency in the inscriptions belonging to this country; and 
though several persons bearing this name rose to eminence in literary 
history, not one, so far as we know, was a Phrygian” (Lightfoot, p. 370). 

That our Philemon was at Colossae when this epistle was written 
may be gathered from the facts that the epistle to the Colossians 
states that Onesimus belonged to that town and was immediately 
returning there (iv. 9), and this epistle (written, as it would seem, at 
the same time) speaks of his being sent back to Philemon (v. 12). 
Also the connexion of Philemon with Archippus suggests, at the 
least, connexion with Colossae (Col. iv. 17). That he was converted 
by means of St Paul is, apparently, implied in v. 19; and that he 
endeared himself to St Paul and Timothy and was associated with 
them in Christian work is stated in the following words. That he 
was a man of some substance is implied not only by his ‘‘ owning a 
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slave(!)” (as van Manen satirically puts it, Hnc. Bib. 3694), but also by 
possessing a house large enough to form the meeting-place of a body 
of Christians (v. 2), and further by his hospitality to, as it seems, 
even brethren from a distance (vv. 5—7). As to the place where 
St Paul became acquainted both with him and, as it would seem, 
with his wife and son, we have no information, save that it was not 
at Colossae (Col. ii. 1); presumably Philemon came to Ephesus or 
its neighbourhood, either on a short visit for business or pleasure, 
or possibly to stay some time (ef. Priscilla and Aquila). Of his 
nationality we have no hint, but there is nothing to suggest that he 
was not a Gentile. 

TS GyaTHTS kal cvvepyo rpov. 7uGv doubtless belongs to both. 
Because the phrase is unique D* d Ambrst add dée\oe after dyarnrw. 
For dyarnr@ see Col. i. 7, note, and also v. 16 infra. For cuvepyéds 
see Col. iv. 11 note and also v. 24 infra, 

2. Kal’Amrdia. Lightfoot (p. 372 sqq.) shows convincingly from 
the inscriptions that this is not the Latin Appia, for it and its 
congeners always have the aspirate, but a native Phrygian name, of 
which the root is apparently a term of endearment or relationship. 
It may be assumed that she was the wife of Philemon, and would 
therefore take interest in the return of Onesimus. St Paul wisely 
includes her name when about to plead for him. 

Ty adeApq, “ Therefore under Christian obligations” (Beet). 

kal “Apx(rmw. Evidently standing in some special relation to 
both Onesimus and Philemon, probably the son of the latter. 
Whether he lived at Colossae and had spiritual work either in that 
town or in Laodicea (see Col. iv. 17, note), or resided ordinarily at 
Laodicea, would make little difference in a personal question of the 
kind before us. There is little probability in the suggestion that he 
was only the leader of the body of Christians that met at Philemon’s 
house and that this gave him such a position there that St Paul 
would think it well to include his name ; ef. Theodoret, 6 6¢”Apxermos 
Thy ddackaNiav a’rév érertorevro. Chrysostom thinks him a friend 
and also a clergyman, but does not definitely connect his clerical 
office with Philemon’s household. 

TO CWETPATLOTY HOY, “our fellow-soldier.” So of Epaphroditus, 
Phil. ii. 25+; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, 

Observe that Philemon shares the title of cvvepyés with Epaphroditus, 
but Archippus that of cuvvorpar. Perhaps the work of the latter as 
the younger man was more aggressive. That it was also more 
official is implied in Col. iv. 17. i 

kal Tq Kar olkdv oov éxxAnola, Col. iv. 15, note. Observe (1) the 
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Christians in Colossae did not necessarily, and probably did not in 
fact, all meet for worship at one house. For it is improbable that 
they would have found any one room sufficiently large. (2) The 
apostle when writing to the Colossian Church as a whole commended 
indeed Onesimus to them (iv. 9) but did not touch upon the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. (3) Yet seeing that some of them met for 
worship in Philemon’s house he includes these in his salutation, 
partly, we may suppose, in order to enlist their sympathy with his 
request, and, still more, because it was in that congregation that 
Onesimus would have to be recognised as a Christian. Further, some 
at least of the worshippers there would be his fellow-servants, with 
whom he must be properly reinstated. 

cov is of course employed because the house belonged to Philemon. 
It is hard to see why it is a stumbling-block to van Manen (Encycl. 
Bibl. col. 3695). 

3. xadpis x.7-A. See notes on Col. i, 2. 

4—7. Introductory thanksgiving for Philemon’s faith and kindness 
to the saints. 

Apart from the Christian courtesy, and the tact under the cireum- 
stances, of such an introduction, St Paul here, as always, felt that 
he mtst first make reference to God, thanking Him for His grace 
towards Philemon. Cf. the opening clauses in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Something similar however may be seen in the many quotations 
from the papyri given by P. Ewald in loco, p. 270, e.g. mpd mavrwy 
(ravros) etyoual ce byalvew Kal 7d Tpockiynud cov Toe Tapa Te Kuply 
Lapamcde. 

4. evxapiora. There is no more reference to Timothy, for it was 
a personal request that St Paul was about to make. Contrast the 
plural in Col. i. 3. 

7® Ge pov. So Rom. i. 8; Phil. i. 3. Philemon’s spiritual con- 
dition is new evidence of God’s love towards St Paul. 

mdvrote, With eixapiocrd, cf. Col, i. 3, note. “I give thanks always, 
namely when I make mention, etc.” 

pvelay ov trotovpevos, “ making mention of thee.” velav roto Bac 
occurs three times in the LXX., and in both its possible meanings 
(a) to remember, Job xiv. 13, and probably Is. xxxii. 10; (b) to cause 
remembrance, to make mention of, Ps. exi. (cx.) 4, where it is a very 
literal translation of the Hebrew zeker ‘asah. For the classics 
references are given by Lidd. and Scott to the second meaning only, 
and this is found also certainly in one of the two letters of the 
2nd century A.p. from papyri quoted by J. A. R. (Ephesians, pp. 276, 
279), and probably in the other, One runs mpd bev ravrwv edyouat oe 
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byaivew, kal ya yap abros byalvw, wviav cov roobmevos mapa Tots évOdde 
Geos (Berl. Pap. 632), the other kal airy 5 bylawov cal rd mardlov Kal 
ol év olkw mavres, cov SuatravTos wuvelay rovovjmevor. See also his quotation 
from Athenaeus on p. 280. St Paul uses the phrase three times else- 
where, viz. Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16; 1 Thess. i. 2, almost certainly 
in the second sense, for (a) he employs éyew pvelav to signify 
“‘remember,” 1 Thes. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 3; cf. Phil) 1.3; (6) in 
1 Thes. i. 2 he adds pynuovedovres, ‘‘remembering.” The force 
of the middle appears to be intensive; see Col. iv. 1, note. 

él Tdv mporevxav pov, ‘‘at my prayers.” St Paul always uses 
this phrase with pretayv roveto ba. 

5. dkovwv, ‘hearing (as I do).” To be connected with evxapioré ; 
cf. v. 7, where again the love shown by Philemon is the cause of the 
apostle’s joy. The present points to the continued information that 
the apostle has received, presumably through Epaphras (Col. i. 7, 8). 
That which Onesimus brought was hardly recent, and could only 
have represented the impressions of an outsider. Contrast the aorist 
dxovcavres in Col. i. 4, where the reference is primarily to the good 
news of the conversion of the Colossians, and dxovcas in Eph. i. 15. 

P. Ewald (p. 272 note) thinks the whole verse may be a postscript 
by the apostle, added perhaps between the lines of the original, as 
sometimes in the papyri. A copyist could hardly do otherwise than 
insert it in the text in the usual way. 

cov THy aydarnv. dy. here before mis7s (contrast Col. i. 4; 
1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 3), perhaps because St Paul is about to 
appeal to Philemon’s love. 

kal thy thor iv exes els Tov Kuptov Incody Kal els wavras Tols 
dylovs. See notes on Textual Criticism. This ambiguous sentence 
has been understood in various ways. It will be observed that the 
difficulty lies in the questions of the true antecedent of mv and of the 
meaning of miotis. 

(a) rhv wiorw may be still under the government of ood (thus in 
effect placing a comma after ricrw), and jv refers to both dydrny and 
misrw, being in concord with the nearest substantive. In this case 
the two following clauses, by Chiasmus, refer cross-wise—faith towards 
the Lord Jesus, love towards all the saints. So Theodoret, Bengel, 
Lightfoot. The chief objection is that the ordinary reader would 
almost certainly have run on from ricrw to jv (as in b and c) and 
only have discovered his mistake when near the end of the verse. 
If this interpretation is right, we may conjecture that its ambiguity 
became evident to either St Paul or the amanuensis of Col. i. 4,and 
that it was altered on purpose to the clear expression there. 
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(b) ri wicrw may be entirely separate from cod, and jy refers to 
it alone. In this case faith is exerted towards both the Lord Jesus 
and all the saints. The force of the last clause would appear to lie in 
the value of trust on the part of Christian workers, particularly those 
who work among Jews or heathen, towards converts. The imper- 
fections of these are often so manifest that it is only by faith, faith in 
Christ’s work upon them (i.e. faith in them as believers), that older 
Christians are led to show them such kindnesses as are here implied. 
The objection to this is that micris in the sense of ‘ trust,’ ‘* confi- 
dence,” nowhere else has man for its object, except in the doubtful 
passage Eph. i. 15, on which however see J. A. R. Eph. pp. 295 sq. 

(c) With the same construction as in (b) to miorw may be given 
the meaning of faithfulness (e.g. Gal. v. 22). The very serious 
objection is that nowhere has mio7is this meaning when followed by 
a phrase like els rov kvprov "Inoodr. 

(d) P. Ewald (see especially Eph. p. 94) would give to mloris here 
and Eph. i. 15 both its possible meanings, viz. faith on the Lord 
Jesus and faithfulness to all the saints (Glaube und Treue). 

On the whole (a) is the most probable interpretation. 

els roy kip. See notes on Textual Criticism. pds is found so 
much more rarely with riots, rusrevw, apparently only in 1 Thess. i. 8 
(cf. with zemol@yo.s, 2 Cor, iii, 4), that if internal evidence alone be 
considered it is probably genuine here. ‘‘Of the two prepositions 
the former (xpo—s) signifies direction ‘forward to,’ ‘towards’; the 
latter (év-—s) arrival and so contact ‘in-to,’ ‘ unto.’...Where a dis- 
tinction is necessary there is a propriety in using mpéds of the faith 
which aspires towards Christ, and eis of the love which is exerted 
upon men” (Lightfoot). In any case the difference of prepositions 
would tend to give some indication of the fact (apparently) that the 
first clause refers to riaris and the second to dydzn. 

mavtas Tovs aylous, Col. i. 2, 4, notes. 

6. The key to the interpretation of this verse lies in the fact that 
in each of the other three epistles of the First Roman Captivity 
(Phil. i. 9; Col. i. 9, 10; cf. ii. 2; Eph. i. 17) St Paul’s prayer for his 
correspondents culminates in this word émlyvwors. Hence by the 
analogy of those epistles, two of which were written almost at the 
same moment as this, we should expect to find here an expression of 
St Paul’s hope that Philemon (not those on whom Philemon had 
influence) would advance in the émlyywovs of divine things. 

It will conduce to clearness if we first interpret the verse positively 
upon this basis, and reserve to the end of it all notice of other methods 
of exegesis. 
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émws. To be connected with the whole clause uvelay cov rotodmevos 
éml rv mpocevxoy pov, but not as representing the contents of 
the prayer, for which there is no parallel in St Paul (contrast tva 
Col. i. 9, note), though examples may probably be seen in Matt. viii. 
34, ix. 38; Luke vii. 3 al. It states the aim and result, as 
in 2 Thes. i. 11, 12, To connect it with jv eyes, even with the 
connotation of God’s providence overruling all (ef. Haupt), gives 
undue prominence to what is probably a subordinate clause (jv... 
aylous). 

q kowvovla THs Tleteds cov. Probably 7 cowwvla is here absolute, 
and means the spirit of fellowship and communion, almost our 
“ brotherliness.”” So Gal. ii. 9, and probably 2 Cor, vi. 14 and 
xiii, 13 (‘the true sense of membership which the One Spirit gives 
to the One Body,” J. A. R. in Hastings’ D. B. 1. 460). Thus ris 
mlatews is the subjective genitive. It produces brotherliness, which 
is shown in the way described in the preceding verse. This is 
exercised towards all the saints as they need it. Observe that we 
must not exclude even St Paul, and indeed he himself appears to 
allude to the xcowwvyla felt by Philemon in v. 17 (see there). 

Although in every other case in the N.T. the genitive of the thing 
is objective (‘‘ partnership in thy faith,” cf. 1 Cor. x. 16; Phil. ii. 1) 
this is impossible here if éml-yywors refers to Philemon, 

évepyis yévnrar, ‘‘ may become effective.” évepyds (of which «ns is 
said to be a later form) is used of land productive as contrasted with 
dpyés (Xen. Cyr. 3. 2. 19); cf. 2 Pet. i. 8. On the verb see Col. i. 29, 
note. The adj. occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 
Heb. iv. 12. The aim of St Paul’s prayer is that the brotherliness 
which Philemon feels and shows (in itself the result of his faith) may 
not rest content but prove itself effective in producing érlyvwous. 

émuyvecer, Col. i. 9, note. 

maytos aya0ov. Certainly neuter. The full knowledge of every 
good thing that in reality is in the present possession of the Christian 
presupposes an extraordinary advance in his spiritual life. There may 
be a special reference to that principle of brotherhood in Christ 
which indicates to Philemon the true attitude towards Onesimus. 

[rod]. See notes on Textual Criticism. If zo is omitted the 
construction is very harsh. For then there seems to be no exact 
parallel for the clause meaning ‘‘ every good thing that is in us” 
(even 1 Thes. i, 1; 2 Thes. i, 1 are not quite the same, for éxxAnola 
there has already been defined). Would its omission suggest that 
‘fevery good thing” does not properly belong to us, but Ry comes 
into being in the course of our Christian life ? 
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év jpiv. See notes on Textual Criticism. Of Christians gene- 
rally. 

els Xpiordv. The findl aim and object of all. The phrase is 
probably not to be rigidly confined to évepyhs yévnrar, but is to be 
understood of each part of the last clause. Both the activity in 
knowledge, and the presence of every good thing in us, is “ unto 
Christ”; cf. Col. i. 16, 

Other interpretations of this verse are many, and it would perhaps 
be hard to find two commentators who wholly agree in their exposition 
of it. The principal divergence from that which is given above is due 
to the failure to perceive that the émiyvwo.s is Philemon’s. Hence 
the verse is understood to mean (a) ‘‘ that the partaking of others in 
thy faith (thanks to thy love, etc.) may produce in them full know- 
ledge,” ete. With this is sometimes combined the reading sui 
suggesting the possibilities that there are for the Christians in 
Philemon’s town. (b) Similar to (a) with the alteration of ‘‘faith” 
to “fidelity.” (c) Similar to (a) but making v. 6 dependent on jv 
éxevs and seeing in it the overruling providence of God. (d) Chrysostom 
indeed sees that the émiyvwois is Philemon’s but understands the 
kowwvia to be that of Philemon’s faith with his own (ef. v. 17), Kal 
ovk etrev, 4 latis cov, GAN, } Kowwvla THs TlaTEds cov, cWdTTwY avrov 
éavr@. But the context does not suggest this limitation of the sphere 
of Kowwvla. 

7. xapdv yap. See notes on Textual Criticism. ydp states the 
reason for vv. 4—6, viz. his thanksgiving, prayer, and expectation of 
Philemon’s progress. 

modAnv. The sense is carried on to rapdxdyow. 

trxov. See notes on Textual Criticism. In dkotwy (v. 5) he 
represents the news as still continuing, contemporary with evxapicrd ; 
here as all past, in order to emphasize the immediate effect that it 
had upon him. 

kal mapdKAynoww, “and encouragement”; cf. 2 Cor. vii. 4. For 
the verb cf. Col. ii. 2, iv. 8. As a prisoner (vv. 1, 9) he needed 
mapdk\yots. Compare trapyyopla, Col. iv. 11. 
 éml rq Gydary cov. St Paul was trusting to this to obtain his 
request for Onesimus. 

7a omddyxva, vv. 12, 20, and Col. iii. 12, note. 

trav dylwy. Not necessarily those immediately benefited by 
Philemon. Perhaps even all Christians who heard of him, 

dévaréravtat. v. 20 probably has the same relation to this word 
as v. 17 to xowwvia, v. 6. Elsewhere in St Paul only 1 Cor. xvi. 18; 
2 Cor. vii. 13. It connotes not mere rest from toil (much less 
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permanent cessation from work, ra’w) but refreshment, rest issuing 
in fresh energy. Thus it is fittingly used of the rest of soldiers on 
the march (Xen. Cyr. 2. 4. 3, ef. 6. 1.11). Lightfoot quotes Plut. 
Vit. Lucull. 5, wod\@v aidis avaxwvoivrwy tov Mibpidarixdy mébdepnov 
épn Mdpxos av’rov ot mematcba dd\X dvareraicba. 

Sid cov. ‘‘ He was the agent for his Lord” (Moule). 

adsedkpé. Emphatic. A note of St Paul’s affection rather than of 
Philemon’s faith, see Gal. vi. 18; ef. v. 20. 

8—20. The Request. 

8. Ard. An application of the preceding statement (vv. 4—7), 
particularly of that of the effect produced by Philemon’s love. 
Probably expanded by dia ri dydrny, and in any case to be taken 
closely with rapaxané. 

modi év Xpioro trappyotay exwv, i.e. though having, he will not 
use it. On mappyoia see Col. ii. 15, note. Here it means freedom of 
speech towards Philemon based on the consciousness of right. 
Similarly, as it seems, in 1 Tim. iii. 13 (cf. 2 Cor. vii. 4). He could 
speak strongly if he chose, and if he were to do so no fault could be 
found with him. For it would be no matter of personal feeling. 
He possesses this freedom of speech ‘‘in Christ.” He speaks as 
Christian to Christian. Whether he is thinking of his apostolic 
position in this phrase is very doubtful. 

émutacoeyv oor, ‘‘to charge thee.” He is thinking of his com- 
mission (Acts xxvi. 16 sqq.; Gal. i. 1). 

76 dvqkov. Col, iii. 18, note. French convenable (Moule), i.e. for 
thee to do what I ask. 

9. Sid tiv dydanv. Probably Philemon’s, After expressly saying 
ood Tiy aydany (v. 5) and éml ry dydry cov (v. 7) it was not necessary 
for St Paul to repeat the personal pronoun once more. The love 
that Philemon has shown warrants St Paul in not commanding but 
in making request. Other interpretations are (a) St Paul’s love; 
(b) “‘our love,” i.e. the reciprocal love of St Paul and Philemon ; 
(c) ‘‘love” absolutely, ‘‘ Christian love in abstracto, conceived of as 
a power, 1 Cor. xiii. ” (Meyer). 

paddov, v. 16, i.e. rather than command; ef. 1 Tim. vi. 2. 

mapakada, “appeal.” Hardly absolute here because it is taken up 
again in v. 10, mapaxade oe. It is used of appealing to God in 
2 Cor. xii. 8, and in the Gospels of appeals made to the Lord Jesus 
for help, Matt. viii. 5, xiv. 36 al. In Phil. iv. 2 St Paul probably 
rather ‘‘ appeals to” than “ exhorts” the two ladies. 

rovovros dv as. The regular correlatives of rowfros are olos 
(2 Cor. x. 11 al.), dmotos (Acts xxvi. 29}), doris (1 Cor. v. 1+), and, as 
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it seems, ws is never undoubtedly employed as its correlative, though 
a@omep 1s found, e.g. Alexis (Meineke, F’ragm. Com. ut. p. 399), rototro 
7d (Hv éorw worep of kiBou (quoted in Lightfoot). Hence Meyer and 
many others join rowodros wy to the preceding clause, and ws IadXos 
k.7.d. closely to v. 10, mapaxadd ce. 

But besides the ensuing strangeness of rowoiros wy (for such an 
ending to a clause can hardly be Pauline) this separation is not 
really necessary. oofros has summed up the description of him 
(cf. of rovotiror, 2 Cor. x. 11) and ws ratifies it; ‘‘ being such a man 
as may be described by the terms Ilai\os rpecB.’’ So in the passage 
of Alexis, ‘‘ Life may be described as a game of dice.” ‘All the 
Greek commentators without a single exception connect the words 
To.odros wy ws Ilad\os together” (Lightfoot). 

On the question whether the phrase rovofros wy ws x.7.X. adds an 
argument in the appeal (rapaxan, vv. 9, 10) or supplements rappnolay 
éxwv k.7.d. (v. 8), see below. 

mperBirns. There is, as it seems, no various reading in this 
passage, but Lightfoot has shown by abundant evidence that the 
words mpecBirns (old man), mpeoBevr7s (ambassador) were often con- 
fused by copyists, e.g. 1 Macc. xiv. 22, where for rpeoBevrai ’lovéalwy 
the Sinaitic and Venetus read mpecBira. Hence it is possible that 
St Paul or his amanuensis (if he employed one for this letter) 
originally wrote mpecBurns (sic), intending it to have the meaning of 
mpecBevris, or, preferably, that mpecBeuvrjs was the original and was 
altered by a very early copyist to mpeoBirns (cf. W.-H. Appendix). 

In itself either meaning gives excellent sense. , 

(1) In favour of ‘Paul (the) old man” (Lk. i. 18; Tit. ii. 24; 
ef. Tit. ii. 3) is the important fact that, with the possible exception 
of Theophylact in the eleventh century rooiros dv, pyot, mperBeuris, 
kal oirws d&tos dxoverOac (in Lightfoot), all writers accepted this ren- 
dering, until (as it seems) Bentley. So Chrysostom continues the 
words quoted in the last note dd ris #dcxlas, bre rpecBirys. If this 
be right the sentence roobros...’Inco must almost certainly be taken 
with zapaxandé, ‘‘I appeal to you, and remember that I am old and 
also a prisoner”; or possibly ‘I appeal, for it is not so fitting for an 
old man and a prisoner to command.” 

(2) But it must be confessed that ‘“ ambassador” makes a far 
stronger sentence. The words rooiros...’Inood then go closely with 
mapp. éxwv emirdocew, expanding the thought of his power to com- 
mand. He is an ambassador (probably “ Christ’s ambassador” (see 
below)), even though in bonds (for the thought cf. the contemporary 
Eph. vi. 20), and yet he does not use his power. Observe however 
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that, after all, this strengthens his appeal and therefore is rightly 
placed by St Paul after rapaxana. 

vuvi 8, ‘but as the case stands now,” vurt (not vdv). Its argu- 
mentative force (Col. i. 21 note) is felt more if ‘ ambassador” be 
right. 

kal Séop0s Xpiorod "Inood, v. 1, notes. Xp. ‘Ino. is probably to be 
joined also with wrpeoBurns if this has the meaning of “ ambassador.” 

10. mapakadka oe. The appeal is enhanced by the repetition 
of the verb. 

tepl rod énod Téxvov, “about my own child.” Stronger than roi 
réxvov mov, ef. vv. 12, 19, Col. iv. 18, and esp. 3 John 4. So St Paul 
calls Timothy his réxvoy (1 Cor. iv. 17; Phil. ii. 22; 1 Tim. i, 2 al.), 
and also Titus (Tit, i. 4). 

éyévvynoa. So in 1 Cor. iv. 14,15. But in Gal. iv. 19 he speaks 
as though he were the mother, in 1 Th. ii. 7 as though the nurse, of 
his converts. For his metaphor here ef. Talm. Bab. Sanhedrin 19> 
‘“R. Samuel son of Nachinani reported that R. Jonathan said, Every- 
one that teacheth his neighbour’s son Torah, the Seripture reckons it 
to him as though he begat him, for it is said, Now these are the 
generations of Aaron and Moses (Num. iii, 1), and it is written, 
Now these are the names of the sons of Aaron (Num, iii. 2), mean- 
ing that Aaron begat them and Moses taught them; therefore they 
were called by his name.” : 

éy tots Seopois. Probably suggesting that he was the more dear 
to him as born to him at such a time. Observe that “for the third 
time Philemon is made to hear the clanking of the prisoner’s chain ” 
(Beet). 

"Ovrjo wor, Col. iv. 9+. At last he brings out the name which he 
knew would not recall to Philemon pleasant associations. On the 
importance attributed to names by the ancients see Lightfoot. 
St Paul plays upon the name in vv, 11, 20. 

11. rév moré wor dxpynorov, ‘‘who once was useless to thee.” 
dxpnoros here only in N.T. occurs a few times in LXX., but in no 
instance illustrating our passage. In Mt, xxv. 30; Lk. xvii. 10— 
dxpetos is used of worthless slaves, According to Tittmann quoted 
by Trench Synon. § c. 17 dxpetos is the more negative word of the 
two, dxpnoros suggesting positive hurtfulness, All the modern com- 
mentators quote Plato Resp. m1. p. 4114 xpyomov €& axphorov... 
érolncev. 

vovi 8 col Kal enol etxpnorov. Onesimus ‘“erit nomini suo 
respondens servus utilis’? (Wetstein), and will presumably act in 
accordance with Col, iii. 22 sqq. It is curious that the Greek 
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commentators do not notice the play on the name. P. Ewald indeed 
doubts it here, saying that St Paul might have employed more 
closely related terms such as dvdvnros and évynrés. For evypyoros 
see 2 Tim. ii. 21, iv. 11+ and in LXX. Proy. xxxi. 13 (31); Wisd. 
xi. 13+; 

kal éuol is, as Lightfoot points out, strictly an afterthought (cf. 
Phil. ii. 27) and therefore (contrary to Greek usage) the second 
person precedes. Observe that as his usefulness to Philemon must 
lie in the same range as the uselessness, i.e. in material service, so 
also presumably his usefulness to St Paul. The latter, that is to 
say, is not thinking of Onesimus’ conversion representing the gain 
and recompense of his labour (cf. Phil. i. 22, ii. 16), but of the 
practical assistance that Onesimus was to him in the things of daily 
life. The words thus serve to introduce the thought of v. 13. 

12. dv dvémreppa, ‘whom I send on,” as stated in Col. iv. 9. 

Epistolary aorist, cf. éypawa, vv. 19, 21, éreuya, Col. iv. 8. The 
force of dva is probably ‘“‘on”’ to a higher or more proper quarter, 
Ac. xxv. 21; Lk. xxiii. 7, cf. Deissmann Bible Studies p. 229, but 
perhaps it means ‘ back,” Lk. xxiii. 11, 15. 

got. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

airév. Hardly a “Hebraism” with dv, for this construction no- 
where occurs in St Paul’s writings, Even Gal. ii. 10 is so only in 
appearance. It was probably added for emphasis (ef. the threefold 
avrés in John ix. 21). Its object is to bring Onesimus vividly before 
the reader, and thus prepare the way for the strong contrast rof7’ 
torw Ta éua omddyxva. 

Lightfoot somewhat strangely places a full stop at ool, and makes 
avrov a suspended accusative governed ultimately by mpocafod in 
v. 17. Meyer had already done so, but his adoption of the false 
reading od 6é left him no choice. 

rotr tori (Rom. vii. 18, x. 8) td ed omddyxva, ‘that is, my 
very heartstrings.” Pesh., Theodoret, and perhaps even Chrysostom, 
understand om\dyxva as equivalent to réxvov (v. 10). For such a use 
of omddyxva and viscera see many quotations in Wetstein. But not 
only is this tautological after v. 10, but the frequent use by St Paul 
of ordayxva to express emotion (v. 7, 20; Col. iii. 12) makes it 
extremely improbable. 

On zpochaBod in the Text. Rec., see notes on Textual Criticism. 

13. dv éyd, emphatic, ef. vv. 19, 20. 

€BovAdspny, “was minded,” cf. 2 Cor. i. 15. Apparently BovdAouat 
expresses greater deliberation and less emotion than @é\w, but in 
St Paul the feeling of love to Philemon conquered. ‘The imperfect 
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is of durative and here completed action; the aor. (v. 14) of punc- 
tiliar and here completed action. 

mpos éuavtov, apud, cf. 1 Thes. iii. 4; 2 Thes. ii. 5. 

karéxew, ‘detain,’ Lk. iv. 42. 

tva trtp cod, cf. Col. i. 7. ‘In thy behalf”; ef. Chrysostom Hipes 
Orws amod@s THY mpds éué Necroupylay bu’ avrod. While however this 
is in itself the most probable interpretation of trép, and agrees 
most closely with St Paul’s distinction of day7i and tmép, it is possible 
that he uses vrép here in the same sense that occurs in the papyri 
éypawey vrép avrod NN dia 7d ph cldévar abrdv ra ypdupara, where 
writing on behalf of so and so is very nearly equal to writing in his 
stead (see P. Ewald). 

év tots Serpois (v. 10, note). 

St Paul could not say precisely “in prison,” for he was still 
apparently in his hired lodging (Ac. xxviii. 30), but Onesimus’ 
ministry had to be exercised in a condition of things represented 
by bonds (ef. Ac. xxviii. 16), therefore the more trying to bot 
agent and recipient. 

Tod evayyeAlov. Probably genitive of cause, ef. note on Xpicroi 
"Inood, v. 1. Yet the very mention of ‘gospel’? must have cheered 
St Paul, and Lightfoot fittingly compares St Ignatius’ references to 
his bonds, e.g. Ephes. § 11, év @ (i.e. Xpor@ "Inood) ra Seopa repipépw, 
Tos mvevmatixods wapyaplras. 

14. yxopls 8 rhs ofs yvopys. ‘But apart from (Rom. x. 14) 
thy judgment.” For yrdéun see esp. 1 Cor. i. 10 with Lightfoot’s 
note there. ofjs (not THs yrwuns cov) for emphasis. 

Wa py os kard dvdyKny. For xara dvdyxnrt ef. 2 Mac. xy. 2 ray de 
Kara dvdykny cuverouévwrv att@ "Iovdalwy. Cf. é& dvdyxns 2 Cor. ix. 7; 
Heb. vii. 12+. ws that there might not be even an appearance of 
constraint. 

7O aya0sv cov 7. (a) The usual meaning of dyaGdy is passive, 
an advantage or blessing received, ef. v. 6. So also even Rom. 
xiv. 16, where it=the blessing of Christian liberty. But here it 
would hardly be gracious of St Paul to refer again to dép cod (v. 13). 
and speak of the advantage that Philemon would have received through 
Onesimus. (b) Hence we must attribute to it an active sense, either 
(a) specifically, thy kind action in this case, or, and more probably, 
(8) generally “thy kindness.” It thus approaches the meaning of 
dyabwotvn, but perhaps is more abstract. 

The exact direction in which the kindness is here supposed to be 
shown has been disputed. (1) v. 15 suggests that it is his kindness 
towards Onesimus. For had St Paul retained him Philemon would 
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haye been compelled to recognise his Christian membership. 
Whereas now that he is returning to Colossae Philemon will be free 
to do as he likes. (2) But-probably the thought of v. 13 is continued, 
and St Paul means that he did not wish to compel Philemon to show 
to himself the kindness of ministry by means of Onesimus. Could 
St Paul have retained Onesimus’ services without this apparent 
constraint on Philemon he might indeed have done so. But he would 
not under the circumstances. 

GAG Katd éexovotov}. Probably, ‘‘ but as a freewill offering.” 

So Num. xv. 3+ weyaddvar edytv 7} Kad’ éxovovov “to accomplish a 
yow, or as a freewill offering.” Similarly a Greek translator has for 
the same phrase (b¢n’dabah) els éxoto.ov in Lev. xxii. 21, and 
éxovovov for ‘‘freewill offering’ alone (n’dabah) in verse 23. In 
Ley. vii. 6 (16), xxiii. 88; Num. xxix. 39, the LXX. (cf. also 
Dt. xii. 6A), and in Deut. xxiii, 24 (23) Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion, translate n’dabah sing. or plur. by éxovcvov, Exovora (cf. 
Ezek. xlvi. 12). No example seems to be forthcoming of its use 
merely in the sense of “willingly,” though we find xa@’ éxovovov 
Tpomov (Porphyr. De Abst. 1. 9) and xaé’ éxovolay (sc. yrduny, Thue. 
vu. 27). Compare also éxovelws 1 Pet. v. 2; Heb. x. 26+. 

15. tdxaydp. dp states another reason for St Paul not retaining 
Onesimus, viz. that God in permitting his flight may have had 
Philemon’s own interests in view. rtdxa (Rom. v. 7+) shows that 
this is merely a suggestion. He could not pretend to see clearly into 
God’s counsels, 

Sid totro. Defined by the following iva, 2 Cor. xiii. 10; 
1 Tim. i. 16. 

éxaplo6n, prob. “he departed.” 

Chrysostom may be right in dwelling on the passive form and 
seeing in it the statement that Onesimus ‘‘ was parted” from 
Philemon by the all-wise providence of God, and in comparing 
Joseph’s words (Gen. xly. 5) ‘‘God did send me,” but as there 
is no passage in the N.T. where ywpifoua certainly has a passive 
sense, and some where it indubitably only =depart (Ac. i. 4, xviii. 1, 2), 
it is safer to understand it so here. In any case notice St Paul’s 
tact in avoiding a word which would immediately suggest ‘‘ flight,” 
or lay stress on Onesimus’ self-determination in leaving Philemon ; 
evpipws d€ Kal rhy pryhy xwpicuor Kade?, iva ui TO dvbpare Tis puyhs 
mapozivy Tov Secrérny (Theoph.). 

Wa alévioy avrov. alwvios predicating a person only here, where 
however its properly adverbial meaning has only taken the adjectival 
form. Compare the use of the Latin frequens, Bengel says aeter- 
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num in hae vita, Ex. xxi. 6, et in coelo, rightly feeling that the inci- 
dent of the slave when his ear is bored belonging to his master ‘‘ for 
ever” does not exhaust the connotation of the aldéyos to St Paul. 
To him it suggested eternal relationship, as he explains in v. 16. 

dmwéxys. Wherever else in the N.T. dwéxyw governs an accusative 
it=‘‘have to the full,” Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16; Lk. vi. 24; Phil. iv. 187. 
And so probably here with the durative present (cf. Moulton op. cit. 
p- 110), that you may hold him for ever in full possession. 

16. ovkért. Not unxérc as though it would depend on the reception 
of him by Philemon. ‘The ‘no more as a slave’ is an absolute 
fact, whether Philemon chooses to recognise it or not” (Lightfoot). 

s. doXos Onesimus is and will remain, but not ds dodXos. 

SotAov. He has kept the word back till he has been able to put 
ovxére ws before it, and until he has hinted that Onesimus and 
Philemon have entered into everlasting relations. 

GAAd trip SovAov, ‘‘ but beyond a slave.” Of. v, 21, Mt. x. 24 bis, 
37 bis. For the thought, but from the point of view of the slave, see 
1 Tim, vi. 2. 

adeApdv dyarnrév. See Col. iv. 7, note. The additional miorés of 
Col. iv. 9 has been already implied in our epistle (e.g. v. 11). 

poadwrra éuol. Doubtless referring to the compound thought “a 
brother beloved.” Many commentators have remarked on the 
oxymoron of pddwora...rdow 5é waddov, with which éAaxicrébrepos 
(Eph. iii. 8) might be compared. But it is hypereriticism to insist 
that wddcora must have its full exclusive force. In all languages 
superlatives become weak. Here it is no more than ‘ especially,” or 
even ‘‘ very greatly,” cf. Ac, xxvi. 3. 

moow St paddov ool. méc. wad. elsewhere in St Paul’s writings 
only Ro. xi. 12, 24. 

kal év capkl. Of earthly as contrasted with spiritual relations 
(év xuplw), cf. Col. iii. 22. 

Kal év kuplw. v. 20, see Col. iii, 18, 20, iv. 7, 17. 

17. et ody. ot» sums up the preceding argument fr. vv. 10—16 
and embodies it in the following direct request. 

pe, the emphasis is not on this but on kowwvrév. 

éxets. Probably=hold, reckon, ef, Mt. xiv. 5. 

kowvwvdy, “partner.” Not to be weakened (with Chrysostom) to 
mean little more than ¢i\ov. Probably even ‘‘ comrade” and ‘ asso- 
ciate” are too weak here, for xowwvds implies more or less formal 
partnership. In Lk. v. 10 it has probably its strictest meaning, and 
the business terms in the two following verses are quite in accord- 
ance with this meaning here. But of course the partnership between 
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Philemon and St Paul was in spiritual matters, i.e. the Gospel, with 
all that it means of both blessings and duties. Similarly of St Paul 
and Titus, 2 Cor. viii. 23. ~ 

mpocdaBov. Elsewhere in St Paul’s Epp. only Ro. xiv. 1, 3, 
xv. 7 bis. It implies receiving into full fellowship, as God received 
us. It would be a fitting term, one would suppose, to be used of a 
firm admitting a fresh partner, but the actual usage is more general; 
see esp. Ac. xvili. 26, xxviii. 2; 2 Mace. viii. 1. 

attoy as epé, cf. v. 12. 

1s. el $7. The dé states an objection which Philemon might 
raise against the reception of Onesimus. The hypothetical term is 
probably due to a desire to avoid all irritation, ‘‘ Attic politeness”’ 
(Mey.), St Paul knowing from Onesimus’ confession that such was 
really the case. Possibly however St Paul was in some doubt as to 
the fact, owing to the matter presenting itself to Philemon and to 
Onesimus in different aspects. 

ndtknoév oe, ‘did thee an injury.” 

See Col. iii. 25 for the use of dé:xety in reference (probably) to a 
slave. Though a general word in itself it must here refer to money, 
for otherwise St Paul could not pay it back (v.19). For a similar 
connotation see (probably) 1 Cor, vi. 8. The aor. marks only the 
time when Onesimus committed the act, and does not say whether 
this was when he was still with Philemon or when he went away. 

y Spetder. Not merely epexegetic of 7dlknoév oe and indicating the 
present result of that act, but wider. He may have ‘ injured” 
Philemon by directly robbing him, he may be ‘‘ owing’’ him some- 
thing partly by that and partly by not having repaid moneys expended 
on him. Hence 7 rather than kai. 

TovTo épol éAAdya, ‘reckon this to me,” ‘‘Hesychius éAdébyee, 

_ katahoynoa” (Beng.); almost “ledger it.””, Onesimus would have long 
since spent anything he took. For the form see Rom. y. 13+. Exx, 
of é\doyei (text Rec. here and Rom.) on monuments are given in 
Lightfoot. See also Blass Gram. § 22, 2, for other cases of confusion 
between verbs in -éw and in -dw, 

19. éyd IIatAos. For these two words see Col. i. 23, note. 

It is very precarious to argue that this verse makes it probable 
that the whole Epistle was written by St Paul himself, for although 
the position of the autograph is certainly unique (cf. Col. iv. 18 and 
note), yet he would hardly have said ry éuqj xecpi so emphatically in 
reference to repaying if in fact the whole epistle had been written by 
him. It is at least as likely that he took up the pen for a minute 
and wrote this verse only. 
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typaya. Epistolary, v. 21. Cf. also dvéreupa v. 12. 

“The aorist is the tense commonly used in signatures; e.g. véd- 
ypawa to the conciliar decrees” (Lightfoot). 

TH Hq xepl, éyo. The repetition of the é¢y is very fine, both in 
argument and in proof of love. 

aroriow. Here only in the N.T. but often in LXX. For the 
nreaning ‘“‘ pay back,” as doubtless here, see Ex. xxi. 19, 34; 2 Sam. 
xii. 6; Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 21. 

If it be asked whence St Paul would pay back the debt, the 
answer may lie either in his having some property of his own (ef. 
Ramsay on his imprisonment at Caesarea St Paul the Traveller, 
c. xut.), or in the gifts of the Philippian Christians (Phil. iv. 1O—18), 
or in the possibility of his asking friends to help him. 

Wa pr A€yo wor Sti «.7.A., “not to say to thee that.” The 
figure of speech known as paraleipsis or praeteritio, in which 
the speaker pretends to pass over something which in reality he 
mentions (see Blass Gram. § 82, 9), ef. 2 Cor. ix. 4. 

A perversely ingenious interpretation takes éyw ILad\os...droricw 
as a parenthesis, and contrasts col with éuol é\d\éya. ‘Put it down 
to me,..not to say thee (as I might fairly say, i.e. to work off part of 
the debt to me), because” thou owest me much more. But St Paul 
would surely not have wrecked his sentence by putting his autograph 
between the two contrasted words. 

Kal cweavtév por mporodelders. mpocopeldew here only in Biblical 
Greek, Thou owest me already as much as Onesimus’ debt, and in 
addition even thyself. For through St Paul’s means (evidently) he 
had passed out of the state of spiritual death into full existence, 
and full ownership of himself. 

20. vat. In Phil. iv. 8 it similarly ‘introduces an affectionate 
appeal.” Possibly it=‘‘ yes, you owe so much.” But far better as 
accepting the situation (Mt, xi. 26) that he has proposed. It thus= 
‘‘yes, I am sure that you will welcome Onesimus back, freely and 
without payment from me.” 

adderpé, v. 7. ‘It is the entreaty of a brother to a brother on 
behalf of a brother” (Lightfoot). 

éyo wov ovalyny. éyw is emphatic. Thou wast once profited by 
me, now may J get profit from thee by thy treatment of Onesimus. 
évivnuc here only in the N.T. and in the LXX. of the Hebrew 
canonical books. But twice in the Apocrypha, viz. Tob. iii. 8 (B), 
Ecclus. xxx. 2, This unique use of the verb by St Paul makes the 
allusion to the meaning of Onesimus (v. 11) practically certain. For 
the possibility that it also especially connotes the benefits that a 
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father receives from a son (here Paul from Philemon) see many quott. 
in Lightfoot, among them the passage in Ecclus. 

év kuplw. (v. 16.) 

dvaTavedy pov td omhayxva. Repeat in my case what you have 
so often done to others (v. 7). Some have curiously understood 
om\dyxva here as in v. 12 and supposed that St Paul prays that 
Onesimus may be refreshed. 

év Xpier@, with dvdravoov. The phrase is added both as stating 
the only sphere of true refreshment (cf. Mt. xi. 28), and as carrying 
with it a solemn appeal. 

21, 22. Sure of Philemon’s obedience, he hopes to come to him 
soon. 

21. tremoids TY] bTakoyG gov, ‘trusting to thy obedience.” There 
is no exact parallel in the N.T. to this use of mémo@a, with the 
dative of the thing trusted; cf. 2 Thes. iii. 4, for a similar assurance 
as to obedience. zraxo7 is a little strange here, after the very tender 
and gentle way in which he has been speaking. It is probably due 
to the deep consciousness of right (cf. v. 8, note on modi x.7.X.) that 
he had in making his request. Hence he felt that Philemon ought 
to ‘‘obey” it. Compare Chrysostom é7ep kal apxdmevos ele Iappn- 
clay éxwy, To0ro Kal évravda els 7d Erioppayloa Thy emiorodyy. 

In 2 Cor. St Paul writes much as here, but with more connota- 
tion of personal authority, due to the circumstances of the case ; 
so vii. 15. But in x. 6 traxoy is probably used in a wider sense, 
P. Ewald understands taaxoj in our passage to be not strictly 
“obedience” but merely ‘‘attention” (‘‘im Vertrauen darauf, dass 
du ein offenes Ohr hast!”). 

eypayd wou. v. 19, note. 

elias. Col. iii. 24, note. 

6tt kal imp d Aéyw Toujoes. rép v. 16, cf. also 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
St Paul is sure that Philemon (a) will do what he suggests, i.e. receive 
him back, and this as a brother in Christ (v. 16), and also (probably) 
into full partnership in Gospel privileges and duties (v. 17): (6) will 
do even more, the nature of this further kindness being purposely 
left undefined. It can hardly have been manumission (see note v. 16), 
but rather kindness shown in many details of act and feeling. In 
any case it cannot mean that St Paul hoped that Philemon would 
send Onesimus back to minister to him (v. 13), for he was expecting 
his release. 

22. dpa 8 kal. Col. iv. 3, 

Simultaneously (see Meyer) with the carrying out of my request 
and more (v. 21), be making arrangements for seeing me. Observe 
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that the mention by St Paul of his coming soon to Colossae would in 
itself tend to ensure the welfare of Onesimus (ef. Chrysostom). 

éroluaté por. The aorist would haye suggested greater urgency, 
as though he were coming at once; the present is consistent with 
some delay. On Hort’s interpretation of this verse see the Introduc- 
tion to Colossians, p. xlviii. 

fevlav. Elsewhere in the N.T. Ac, xxviii. 23 only, of the apart- 
ment or house in which St Paul stayed when he first came to Rome. 
Itwas presumably different from the téiov ulcPwua of verse 30, his 
own hired apartment. In the LXX. Ecclus. xxix. 27 B* only. 

The classical usage of the word is rather ‘‘ hospitality,” but, apart 
from the Biblical evidence in favour of the other meaning (slight 
though it is), St Paul would hardly like to ask for this. On the 
other hand a ‘lodging,’ or rather a ‘guest chamber,” would be 
much less to ask for, even though payment would not be expected, 
since it would be compatible with the guest finding his own food. 
St Paul probably, but not certainly, implied that if would be in 
Philemon’s house. 

Sid THY mpowevxav tpav. Cf. of St Peter Ac. xii. 5 sqq. Observe 
juar, returning to vv. 1—3 (possibly also v. 6), St Paul knew that 
the prayers of all his friends, and indeed of all the Church, were 
going up for his release. 

XapicOyocopar tpiv. In Col. ii. 13, iii. 13 bis yap. =‘ forgive,” 
but in Ac. iii. 14, xxv. 11, 16, xxvii. 24, “grant” as here. 
Observe that the stress is not on possession by those to whom the 
person is given, but on the free kindness of the Giver; ef. Aquila in 
Gen. xxxiii. 5. 

23, 24. Salutations from friends. 

23. “Aomateral. Col. iy. 10, note, 

ae. Philemon as head of the household. Perhaps he was known 
personally to most or some of those about to be mentioned. 
Probably only Epaphras knew others of those addressed in vv, 1—3. 

*Eradpas. Col. i. 7, iv. 12+. He is mentioned first, as belonging 
to Colossae, and also perhaps as being now by St Paul’s side. 

6 cvvaixpoddwrds pov. Col. iv. 10; cf. Rom. xvi. 7t. In Col. of 
Aristarchus, not Epaphras; see note there. 

é& Xpiorg “Inood. Almost certainly not with dowdgera (e.g. 
1 Cor. xvi. 19) but with ouvvacyuddwros. Cf. vv, 1, 9, and esp. 
Eph. iv. 1. It suggests that Epaphras had taken on the imprison- 
ment with Paul for Christ’s sake ; cf. Chrysostom éy X. ’I., dvrt rod, 
bia Xpiordy. : 

24. Mdpkos, ’Aplorapxos. On these two names see Col. iv, 10, 
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notes. In Col. also they precede Demas and Luke, though in the 
reverse order. They are there expressly said to be of the circumcision, 
and are, as here, included among St Paul’s cuvepyoi. 

Anpds, Aovkds. See Col. iv. 14, notes. There appears to be no 
reason why the order is different here from that in Col. Chrysostom 
says prettily but fancifully, 6 mévro Aouxads esxaros wy, éyévero 
Tp@Tos. 

ot cvvepyol pov. Col. iv. 11. Here of Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Luke. In Col. only of Aristarchus, Mark and Jesus Justus. 

Why the last name is not added in this private letter can only be 
conjectured. Possibly he was not present at the moment, or possibly 
he alone (being perhaps a Jew of Rome) had had no connexion at all 
with Philemon. 

25. Final Benediction. 

% xdpts. Col. iv. 18, note. 

tov kuplov “Incot Xpictot. See notes on Textual Criticism. 

pera TOU mvetparos tpady. Phil. iv. 23; Gal. vi. 18+; cf. 2 Tim. 
iv. 22. See Col. ii. 5, note. 

The reversion once more (v. 22) to duay is due to the width of 
St Paul’s sympathy. On this verse Chrysostom writes Evyy rhv 
émirorny Karéxhecev, ‘H dé edxh péya pev dyaddv kal cwrrptov, Kal 
tov Puxdv Trav querépwr pudaxTiptov. 

On the dujv, and the Subscription, of the Text Rec., see notes on 
Textual Criticism. 
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a=darak \eyduevoy in N.T. 
b=In N.T. occurring in St Paul’s Epistles only. 
c=Not elsewhere in St Paul, but elsewhere in N.T. 


d=Peculiar to the 3rd Group of St Paul’s Epistles— 
a, absolutely in N.T.; 8, in St Paul’s writings. 


dyaGés, i, 10 

dyardw, ili, 12, 19 

aydrn, 1. 4, 8,13; ii. 2; 
iii. 14 

dyannrés, i. 7; iv. 7, 9, 
14 


dyyeros, ii. 18 

arytos, i. 2, 4, 12, 22, 26; 
iii, 12 

Cy OTA JS Ae ay ene ...|[Phil., 1 Thes., 

1 & 2 Tim. + 

Heb. xii. 1+] 

dywvifoua, i, 29; iv. 12 

ddedpés, i. 1, 2; iv. 7, 
9, 15 

ddixéw, iii. 25 bis © 

MOCMEUD LOO scr e serhce ses EV neers Amer Cae Ul eee koe: Hph. y. 19 B 

AOupéw, iii. 21............ + 

alua, i. 20 

alpw, li. 14 


N.B. +=all the passages are mentioned where the word occurs in 
the N.T. 
+=all the passages are mentioned where the word occurs in 
the Greek Bible. 
Words omitted—airbs, dé, all parts of éy except the nom. sing., elu, 
els, éx, év, xal, kard with accusative, uy, the Article, és, dre, drt, od, 
odK, otros, atv, buets. It is believed that with these exceptions the 


vocabulary is complete. 
Proper Names though included in the Index are not noticed in the 


Tables. 
Westcott and Hort’s Text has been taken as the standard 


throughout. 
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alaxporoyla, iil. 8 
alréw, i. 9 

aldyv, i. 26 
dxabapola, ili. 5 
dxovw, i. 4, 6, 9, 23 
axpoBvorta, ii, 13; iii. 11 
adas, iv. 6 
aera, i. 5, 6 

add, ii. 5; iii. 11, 22 
aAfAwy, ili. 9, 13 
ama, iv. 3 
apapria, i. 14 
duwpmos, i, 22 
dvaywwoKxw, iv. 16 ter 
dvaxaw6w, iii. 10 


dvéykAnros, i, 22......... 


dvéxouar, iii, 13 
dveyidbs, iv. 10.........4.. 
dv}xw, iii. 18 


avhp, iii. 18, 19 


dvOpwrdpeckos, iil. 22...}... 


dvOpwros, i. 28 ter; ii. 
8, 22; iii. 9, 23 

dvolyw, iv. 3 

avravamdAnpbw, i. 24 

dvramédoous, ili. 24...... 

dvw, ili. 1, 2 

délws, i. 10 


ddparos, i. 15, 16......... ee 


dmaddorpidomat, i, 21.., |... 


dmrdrn, ii. 8 


Omri WO vereaerncec ee 


dmexOvoun, ii. 15; iii. 9 
déxdvots, ii, 11 
amdrns, iii. 22 


dé, i, 2, 6, 7, 9, 23, 26; 
ii. 20; iii. 24 

dmobvicKkw, ii. 20; iii. 3 

dmoxatadNdoow, i. 20, 
Di rwaes tadade tienes 


vl LGor., 2 Tims 


Peete ew eeeeeee 


2 Cor. iv. 16+ 
Tit. 


++ 


[Rom., 1 Tim. 
+Heb.t] 
d Eph. ii. 12, 
iv. 18+ a 


eee e eee eee . 


1 Cor., 2 Cor., 
Phil. + 


++4++ 


Rom., 2 Cor., 
Eph.t+ 


—_— 


d sanges eee | Eph. ii, 16% 
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dméxeuat, i. 5 


mOK PP Op, AV. © cc. c6 |os-| oveccesaen cons 


admoxpimrw, i. 26 


BRORPUDUS AL (Oa se canes, [veel . seine caienet 


drodauBavw, ili. 24 
dmoh’rpwors, i, 14 
dmécroXos, i. 1 

drorlGeua, iii. 8 
drdxpnois, 2 OY eee eed ike 
arrouat, ii. 21 

peakee Ts 10%... veees0s 
*Aplorapxos, iv. 10 
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dpxt, i. 16, 18; ii. 10, 15 

“Apxurmos, iv. 17 

domdgoun, iv. 10, 12, 
14, 15 

domacuds, iv. 18 

avédvw, i. 6, 10; ii. 19 


MUPIMESS Sis LG teeséceate soe [oa d 
GEOL, 1 SO. ca desnss E 

PEUAMA SMAI. os ssua sess [neal cc sseseaies 
PFPALLOY erepvssesvredes. ov. d 


dxetporrolnros, ii. 11 


Bdamricua, ii. 12 

BdpBapos, iii, 11 
BapvéBas, iv. 10 
Baorhela, i. 13; iv. 11 
BeBarba, ii. 7 

Pracgpnula, iii. 8 
Bdérw, ii. 5, 8; iv. 17 
BpaBevw, iii. Weer + 
BpGors, ii. 16 


ydp, ii. 1, 5; iii, 8, 20, 


25; iv. 13 
¥é, i. 23 
PNPAML OME iy iiasatoee Ves | venssvoaceee> 


yevouat, ii. 21,..... 


freq. Gospp. 
& Acts, Rev. 
semelt 


Mark iv, 22, 
Luke viii. 17+ 


Mark ix. 50, 
Luke xiv. 34+ 


Ria eiasren sas Eph., Phil. 8 
(+Heb. iii. 10) 
freq. + Heb. 
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yf, 1. 16, 20; iii. 

ylvopma, 1. 18, 23, ‘OF 
il. 15; iv. il 

ywookw, iv. 8 

yroplya, i. 273 iv. 7, 9 

yroots, ii. 3 

yovevs (plur.), iii. 20 

ypnyopéw, iv. 2 

yuv7, ui. 18, 19 


de?, iv. 4, 6 

Oevyparifw, i. 15... |. 

Ge&tds, ili. 1 

deouds, iv. 18 

déxouat, tv. 10 

déw, iv. 3 

dnddw, 1. 8 

Anmas, iv. 14 

dud w. gen., i. 1, 16, 20 
ter, 22; ii. 8, 12,19; 
iii. 17 

Oud w. acc., i. 5, 93 iii, 
Gis advo es 

diaxovla, iv. 17 

OudKovos,i.7, 23,25; iv.7 
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divdackanla, ii. 22 
SiddoKw, i. 28; ii. 7; ii. 
16 


Sldwur, i. 25 
dlkatos, iv. 1 


Byala! eee a 


Soymarivowat, ii. 20...... T 


d6éa, i. 11, 27 bis; iii. 4 
dovAedw, iil. 24 
doddos, iii. 11, 22;iv.1,12 
d’vamus, i. 11, 29 

Suv piba, Toll ie racneenwates 


édv, iii. 13; iv. 10 
édv=dy, lil. 17, 23 
éavrod, iii. 13, 16 
éyelpw, ii. 12 

éy@, i, 23, 25 


| 


Matt. i. 19+ 


ogee pete Eph. ii. 15, 
Luke, Acts+ 8 


Heb. xi. 344 | [Eph. vi. 10 


marg. | 
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Ce Bb ...| 1 Cor. vil. 37, 

xv. 58¢ 
€Oed0Opyokia, ii. 23...... A 
ZOvos, i. 27 
el, 1. 23; i. 5, 203 iii. 1 
eldévac (olda), ii. 1; iii. 

24; iv. 1, 6 
eldwhodarpla, iil. 5 
LCT aAES LG etic k es sdne Zs ...|Rom., 1 Cor., 
Gal.+ 


eixdév, i. 15; iii. 10 

elrov, iv. 17 

elpyvn, 1. 2; ii. 15 

elpnvorroéw, i. 20......... + 

els, 111. 15; iv. 6 

etre, 1. 16 quat., 20 bis |...) —[freq. + 

1 Pet. +] 

éxaoros, iv. 6 

éxkdyola, i. 18, 24; iv. 
15, 16 

éxdexrés, iii. 12 

édevOepos, iii. 11 

“EMAny, iii. 11 

éAmls, i. 5, 23, 27 

éuBaredw, 1.18 ......... + 

éuds, iv. 18 

évdbw, iii. 10, 12 

évépyeta, i. 29; ii. 12... |... Eph., Phil., 

2 Thes.+ 


évepyéw, i. 29 
&v, iii. 11 
CPOLKED, TI. 16.) ......0005 Jon. Rom., 2 Cor., 
‘ 2 Tim. + 
METER LTO we cecal Vocal ceardseseises evs Matt. xv. 9, 
Mark vii. 7+ 


évToAn, iv. 10 

éfaryopdtw, iv. 5 ......... |. Gal., Eph.+ 

eRe PARES Nh sssfses|! cdcrseeshr'sears Acts, Rev.t 
éfouvola, i. 13, 16; ii. 


PORT UMM LO G2. tosertewes tens. <[° cxecetwcsesaeee Gospp., Acts+ 


iii. 2,5 
éml w. dat., iii. 14 
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a 
émvywaoKkw, i. 6 
érliyvwots, 1. 9, 10; ii. |... 


2; iii. 10 
émOuuta, iii. 5 
émipéva, 1, 23 
émigronn, iv. 16 
émixopnyéw, ii. 19 
érrotkodouéw, ii. 7 
épydfouar, ill. 23 
épyov, 1. 10, 21; iii. 17 
Epebl fw, iii. 21............ eee 


evayyédov, i. 5, 23 
evdpeoros, iii. 20......... 5 


evdoxéw, i. 19 

evxapioréw, i. 3, 12; iii. 
17 

edvxaptoria, ii. 7; iv. 2 

e’xdpioros, iii. 15 ...... a 

€xOpés, i. 21 

éxw, i. 4, 14; ii. 1, 23; 
Hip dos dv. dyke 


td, ii. 20; iii. 7 
tnréw, iii. 1 
twi, iii. 3, 4 


H, ii. 16 ter; iii. 17 
mAtkos, il. 1 
nuépa, 1. 6, 9 


Odvaros, i. 22 

bédnua, i. 1, 9; iv. 12 

0é\w, i. 27; ii. 1, 18 

Bewedidw, i. 23 

debs, i.1, 2, 3, 6, 10, [12], 
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